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READING 


THE MOST IMPORTANT STUDY. 


————————Oe——— 


The ablest educators of the day are con- 
vinced that a mastery of the English Language 
should be the main object of public-school in- 
struction. In all recent educational conventions 
this conviction has received emphatic endorse- 
ment. It is agreed by all that a good vocabulary 
is the first requisite for the successful use of good 
English. How can a ready command of words 
be obtained? By a course of reading-lessons so 
arranged as to develope the child’s lingual facul- 
ties in their natural order. The gradual enlarge- 
ment of the learner’s stock of words is the most | 


prominent feature of the 


BUTLER 
> Series of Readers.< 


This series, lately issued, but already exten- 
sively used, is confidently commended to the 
notice of all progressive school officials. The 
five volumes of the series will be found fully equal 
to the educational demands of the day. Even in 
the minor attractions of clear type, numerous and 
beautiful illustrations, substantial binding, and low 
price, these Readers are acknowledged to be 


superior. 
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THOROUGH EDUCATION A NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
BY HAMILTON WALLACE. 
HE thorough training of the national This article must not be taken as an ex- 


mind by a sound education and healthy 
literature is a grand defence of any nation- 
ality. ‘The admission of this proposition in its 
general terms, will be so universal as to seem 
atruism. Yet if this admission be so uni- 
versal as it may seem, it might still be nec- 
essary to press a truth whose very obvious- 
ness would lead to its neglect. A penetra- 
tion of the surface of the terms will dis- 
cover that this admission has with many not 
reached the real significance of the facts in- 
volved. The actual extent to which popu- 
lar education is admitted with most persons, 
is too narrow to reach the real demands of 
the case. The honest opinions of many 
are, that men should be educated ,that they 
may be better able to amass riches, and with 
this mercenary motive all their efforts to se- 
cure an education are made. If thisculture 
is extended beyond the simplest rudiments, 
it is only to what is deemed applicable to 
practical purposes. Any refinement beyond 
these effects is deemed worthless. Geology 
and chemistry are studied because such 
knowledge may aid in finding the position 
of coal and iron, or in determining ques- 
tions concerning the application of lime, 
gypsum, and marl to the soil. Mechanics 


and astronomy are studied because by a 
knowledge of them ploughs and steam- 
engines are invented, and ships are sailed. 
But for science beyond these practical de- 
tails of its application, the majority of peo- 
ple have no relish and no appreciation. 


moving piston in the cylinder, only 


pression of the depre¢ lation of the prac tical 
applications of science for which our age is 
so eminently distinguished. It is the 
distinction of science in modern times 
compared with it in ancient, that it is thus 
applied to the common affairs of life. But 
when nothing is taught dw material 
applications of science, a degree of narrow- 
ness and foolishness is manifested equal to 


noble 


S, as 


these 


that of the engineer who confines his atten- 
tion to the pistons, screws, and levers of his 
engine, in utter oblivion of the mightier, 


though invisible agent that is generating in 
the boiler, and which, unless governed and 
directed, will at last shiver to atoms all his 
cunning and polished machinery. 

Steam- -engines, ploughs, 
sewing-machines are powerful 


and 

and in 
their peculiar sphere of utility are invalu- 
able. There are, however, mightier 
cies at work in human affairs than they, and 
which, though invisible and imponderable, 
are not less tremendous and ‘terrific if ne- 


te leg ra phs, 
gents, 


agen- 


glected or perverted. ‘These outward and 
visible motions of human history are but 
the pointing hands on the dial, or the 


the pal- 
pable results of deeper forces that are hid- 
den below. Neglecting these deeper forces 

and limiting our attention to the dial-ple ite 
and the piston-rod, were a folly that sooner 
or later must end in derangement, if not 
destruction of the whole. Yet this is the 
precise error embodied in the feelings of the 
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age in regard to mental culture, and in that 
inexorable demand upon our schools and 
colleges for a fractica/ education (so-called 

which is afterall but the same old Midas de- 
mand for an Apollo gift that shall turn 
what it touches into gold. Should this 


Midas prayer be granted, it would be as of 


old, with the Midas penalty annexed. 

The great fact overlooked in this view is, 
that all the movements of human history 
are but the outward and material develop- 
ments of inward and immaterial principles. 
These principles may have been tremblingly 
launched forth like lone, feeble, rush-cradled 
Moses on the Nile, yet in after years, the 
magician’s craft, the warrior’s steel, and the 
surges of the ocean, become impotent and 
obedient before his wand of power. Luther, 
Calvin, and Knox impress those principles 
which have proved a mightier seed than that 
which Cadmus sowed, and in Swiss seed- 
plots of liberty, in thirty years’ war, in 
Westphalia treaties, in English and Amer- 
ican Revolution, in the Abolition of slavery, 
the glorious harvest has waved half round 
the world. Bacon, Newton, and Boyle 
patiently question the veiled Isis of mate- 
rial nature, and gather her remote and ab- 
stract principles, and yet these lofty and 
wonderful laws finally unfold themselves in 
the practical forms of modern science, in 
the miracles of steam, magneffsm and ca- 
loric. 


A few godless and designing wits of 
France determine to undermine the faith of 


Europe, and like vermin that burrow unob- 
served in some massive dyke, they succeed in 
sapping this decayed and neglected barrier 
of safety, and there rushes in the blood-red 
deluge of the French Revolution, whose 
pitiless surges swept over Europe for a quar- 
ter of a century, and whose ebbed and ex- 
hausted waters may yet be heard moaning 
and heaving in the Commune. ‘Thus it is 
with every great movement in history. Its 
fontal sources may be traced back to some 
distant thought, some far spoken words, 
perhaps lofty, solitary, and cold as the 
peak of a mountain, and yet the earliest 
gushing of a current, that rolls its resistless 
might along comes freighted with the destiny 
of a nation or a world. 


Here then is where the end and object of 


a right popular education is reached. It 
must be carried to such an extent as to 
train a people to right hadits of thinking, 
and thus lead to the adoption of right prin- 
ciples of action. These healthful activities 


of the mind, like those of the body, can- 
not be bought by gold or given by favor, 
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but must be worked out by all, severally for 
themselves. A mere passive reception of 
right principles is not enough. ‘There must 
be that vigorous flow of right habits of 
thought that will naturally choose the pure 
and reject the impure, just as the Rhone 
refuses to mingle its azure waters with the 
turbid waves of the noisy Arve, though 
flowing side by side in the same channel. 
There must be an education to a degree 
that will induce, and sustain in constant 
vigor, those habits of reflection and princi- 
ples of judgment in regard to the great facts 
of law, order, social and domestic life, 
which will prevent us from being blown 
about by every wind of doctrine and duped 
by every quack or charlatan who comes to 
peddle his nostrum for the healing of the 
world. 

Hence, the fireside, the school-house, 
and the college are three of the vital de- 
fences of the nation; and they are incalcu- 
lably more important than all its banks and 
chambers of commerce, armies and navies, 
and perhaps even more than its court-houses 
and capitals, since these but receive the 
streams that come forth from these over- 
flowing fountains of national life. 

But the educational agencies of a nation 
cannot be limited to its schools and colleges, 
or even its hearths and homes. The litera- 
ture of a nation is one of its grandest 
educational institutes. ‘The literature of 
a people, including its books, pam- 
phlets, magazines, newspapers, speeches, 
spoken and written, songs, proverbs, and its 
plays—all this complex and powerful set of 
influences is in constant action, educating 
the mind of the nation to developments of 
good or of evil. The literature of a people 
is, at the same time, a cause and an effect 
of its condition. It is an index of the past 
and a presage of the coming future, like the 
foliage of a great forest, which not only 
gives token of existing life, but in its autum- 
nal decay furnishes the mould from which the 
growth of after seasons shall draw its sup- 
port. The literature of a nation is an index 
of its civilization. A strong national life 
will have a healthy and robust literature ; 
while a weak and defective civilization will 
be marked bya sickly and ephemeral literary 
development. 

This literature in turn reacts upon the 
national life, each time producing a more 
intense type of character, until a result is 
reached in the weal or woe of an entire people. 
The various stages of Grecian and Roman 
literature, the patriotic drivelings of the 
Middle Ages, the romances and lays of chiv- 
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alry, the energetic outspeakings of the Re- 
formation, the vigorous era of Elizabeth, 
the stern and earnest words of Puritanism, 
the voluptuous muses of the Restoration, 
the icy proprieties of the first half of the 
eighteenth century in England, and the 
frenzied license of the last half in France— 
all these outgrowths of literature are not 
effects, but causes, and in some cases, causes 
of incalculable power in their respective 
epochs of history. 

Hence it is of prime importance that the 
literature of our country be kept pure, 
healthful, and manly, that as an educational 
agency of the very highest character it may act 
as a much-needed defence. Let the millions 
of papers that annually issue from our press 
craw caste from Mammon on the one hand 
and Belial on the other, and their columns 
alternate between the filthy drippings, dan- 
gerous morals, and the bungling philosophy 
of the Communes; let the locust cloud of 
‘* Saturday Nights,’’ Ledgers and the vari- 
ous forms and colors of ‘‘ yellow back,”’ 
extend the bane of its plague until it feeds 
upon the the olive plants about the domestic 
hearthstone; let a blind, brawling party- 
press be allowed unchecked to infuse its 
rancor and ignorance into the great throb- 
bing heart of the nation; let the lofty 
breathings of thought be forsaken for the 
well-peppered garbage and ti.e fiery pota- 
tions of literary pimps and bottle holders, 
and it requires no prophet’s ken to read the 
words of doom that glare above them who 
carouse a ‘‘dark age’’ in such a banquet. 
The frenzied genius of revolutionary France 
would stalk ‘‘ with horrid strides’’ through 
our temple of liberty, Hades would hold 
another Saturnalia on the earth, and another 
mound in the cemetery of history would tell 
our mournful fate. 

But on the other hand, let the literature 
of our nation be pervaded by a pure and 
vigorous light; the mind of the country 
demand a healthier aliment than sanguinary 
** yellow back’’ and flashy periodicals; the 
newspapers furnish something different from 
the usual crime and accident calendar; the 
tone of personal abuse and sectional mis- 
representation that have driven so many of 
our noblest men from political life, the un- 
scrupulous cryptography which produce a 
constant turbulence and strain to the utmost 
tension the bonds of union, give place to 
manly grapplings with principles, and manly 
courtesy to men ; let the rich diamond fields 
of science, the mountain solitfides of great 
thoughts, the solemn galleries of historic 





lore, the pictured parterres of poetry, and 
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all that world of mental wealth, which liter- 
ature is in its largest meaning, be thrown 
open to the people by our many educational 
influences, and we have a counteraction of 
the hard utilitarian tendencies of the epoch 
which is delightful as it is powerful. The 
rich man would have pleasure not purchas- 
able by his wealth; the poor man riches 
that would charm away his weariness, and 
make his humble home a palace of enchant- 
ment ; and every class of society’ would feel 
the thrill of a new life in its thoughts and 
emotions, in all the activity of its affairs. 

Thus by furnishing to the popular mind a 
mental culture that will enable it to look 
intelligently on the great principles that 
underlie our institutions; by furnishing it 
with a healthy aliment of thought that will 
give power and health to its beating heart ; 
by opening up a field of richer and better 
enjoyments than can be furnished by the 
pleasures of sense; by wooing away the 
soul of the nation from the feverish pursuit 
of wealth, by unfolding to it the glorious 
region of the mental, we have secured, that 
which was sought, a National Defence ina 
Thorough Education. 


——___<@> — 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM.* 
THE WAY OUT AND ONWARD, AS CAPTAIN 
PRATT SEES IT. 

‘THE solution of this Indian problem is to 

be secured by bringing to bear upon the 
Indians, more than all else, the school of ex- 
perience. If we really desire to civilize 
them, we must surround them with all the 
appliances of civilization, just as we would 
teach a boy to swim, not by putting him 
into water ankle-deep, but by sending him 
into a sufficient quantity to enable him to 
swim. Iam one who believes it is not only 
possible, but practicable, to envelop Indians, 
old and young, with such civilizing influ- 
ences as will make them good Indians, even 
the old and hardened. 

The appliances will have to be ample, and 
in many cases very strong. Education 
should reach all the youth, and be enforced 
when necessary; and, if an older Indian 
commits murder, the civilized custom of 
hanging or sending to the penitentiary for 
life should be applied with just as much cer- 
tainty (a little more certainty would not 
hurt) as it is applied to the so-called civil- 


*Extract from a speech by Capt. R. H. Pratt before 
the National Convention of Superintendents of Edu- 
cation at Washington, D. C., February 13th, 1884. 
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ized person who indulges in such savage 
practices. 

To illustrate: I have seen my Indian 
scouts, while on the march over the great 
plains of the South West, chase down a lot 
of wild, full-grown horses, some of them ad- 
vanced in years and inured to their wild, 
free life. They did it by dividing their 
number into several small companies ; and, 
having fixed the direction in which they 
would chase the horses, they placed their 
smaller parties at intervals of several miles, 
and then started one to drive in the direc- 
tion of the first. Those starting, pushed 
their own animals to the top of their speed, 
but the wild horses easily ran away from 
them. The second party of Indians, start- 
ing in as the wild horses passed, pushed 
hard after them towards the third party; 
but still the horses out-ran them. At the 
end of the relay, having by this time run 
four or five miles at the top of their speed, 
the wild horses began to fag, and the next 
squad of Indians easily overtook them, and 
keeping up a good speed, still further re- 
duced their strength and power to escape, 
and the last party easily drove them into 
camp and captured them. They were im- 
mediately lassoed, thrown down and tied, 
so that they could neither harm themselves, 
nor those who worked with them; the In- 
dians forced them to keep up their struggles 
by slapping them with their hands, shaking 
blankets before them, whooping, standing 
upon them, and two, three, or four sitting 
upon them, until the poor horses, wholly 
exhausted, would entirely cease to struggle, 
and, being completely conquered, were ready 
to do anything required. After this they 
were saddled and ridden for atime. Ihave 


seen horses so captured in the afternoon of 


one day, ridden by their captors on the 
march the next day. They were subdued, 
trained, and useful. 

Now comes the vital point: I noticed 
that the Indians were wise enough to keep 
them subdued, and to continue their useful 
labors from day to day, thereafter. As we 
marched on, we saw other droves of wild 
horses. Had the scouts gotten off their cap- 
tured and trained horses when we came in 
sight of those other wild ones, taken off their 
saddles and bridles, and turned them loose 
to join the others, would they have failed to 
go, and to become within a short time, in 
almost all respects, as they were before cap- 
ture? Or, put it in another way: Suppose 
the scouts after having made the horses 
amenable to themselves, had turned them 
over to some weak, inefficient, and fearful 


persons, in whom the keen-eyed horses would 
not have recognized masters, do you sup- 
pose there would have been no difficulty ? 
that the same usefulness and amenability 
would have continued ? 

As an officer of the United States, I was 
once in charge of a lot of wild Indians. By 
order of the Government they were chained, 
some of them hand and foot, so there could 
be no successful resistance: they had to go. 
[ took them to Florida, and having them 
far enough away and under such surveillance 
as prevented any hope of escape from the 
adopted systems of training, I was able to 
keep them at work and to direct their efforts, 
mental and physical, into proper channels. 

Under such civilizing appliances as were 
available, and, in a measure, immersed in 
the surroundings of civilized life, they took 
on civilization. Their irons were early re- 
moved, and as soon as possible, kindly treat- 
ment used. Their labor was made profitable 
to them, and such liberty extended as was 
practicable. ‘They became anxious to learn 
the English language and to work, and the 
younger ones to get an education. ‘Their 
success in these directions was admitted by 


every observer. At work they excited the 


jealousy of the laboring classes of the com- 


munity, and petitions were circulated ask- 
ing of Congress to have me stayed in my 
efforts to get them into these industrious 
habits, other laborers complaining that their 
rights and privileges were endangered by 
Indian competition ! 

About the time they began to feel their 
own power and capac ity as \ iborers in civil- 
ized pursuits, these Indians were returned 
to their P eople. The saddle and bridle were 
removed, and they were turned loose among 
the wild horses. There was one Indian 
Agent, who, in the management of his herd, 
had such grip and control as enabled him to 
make good use of these returned men, and 
for six years past, the most of these former 
prisoners have been a valuable element in 
their tribes. It was natural that the wives 
and families of these men should attract 
1em back to their homes. Had their wives 
and families been permitted to go with them 
to Florida, and the civilizing influences of 
labor and education borne upon them as 
well, and then, at the expiration of their 
confinement and tutelage, they had been 
permitted to scatter and remain among Civ- 
ilized people, they would have continued to 
forget the things that were behind, and 
would have’pushed on towards a higher civ- 
ilization. 

The great trouble is, that we hold our 


+ 
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Indians segregated on reservations, and 
away from the opportunities that make other 
men. We educate some—a very, very few; 
and then we kill the life and hope that we 
have put into them, by sending them back 
to their segregation and reservation life. 
We do not stop the German, nor the Irish, 
nor the man of any other nation, from going 
where he likes in this country; but an In- 
dian, be he ever so well educated, receives 
no encouragement to go anywhere, or be 
anything else but an Indian upon an Indian 
reservation, under the control of the De- 
partment. I mean this. I /ee/ it. 

Now, Mr. Haworth says, that the educa- 
tion must be mainly upon reservations ; that 
it is not practicable to educate them of the 
reservations. My opinion is, that it is not 
practicable to educate them om the res- 
ervations, if we desire them to be any- 
thing else than Indians and tribes. All the 
experiences of the past, and the condition 
of our most advanced Indians to-day, proves 
this. 
the United States are, full of progress and 
wealth, the whole land teeming with indus- 
try and prosperity ; and miserable and de- 
graded as the Indians are, and educated as 


some of them are, with every argument of 


peace and prosperity against them, you do 
not find any who desire to be anything more 
than Indians, or members of a tribe, simply 
because the Government and the people in 
their dealings with them, have allowed them 
but a limited training with no outside ex- 
perience in the benefits of civilized life. 
There is, rather, constantly before them the 
pauperizing school of the ration system: 
food without labor, which would degrade 
and demoralize any people. 

We are met by the assertion from the 
high authority of the Superintendent of In- 
dian Schools, that it is not practicable to 
remove to schools outside of reservations 
our forty thousand Indian children. Not 
practicable to do it? Carlisle has under its 
care four hundred and seventy-one Indian 
boys and girls, coming from thirty-seven 
different tribes. Many of them are placed 
out in families of Pennsylvania. They go 
to the public schools. During the past win- 
ter eighty-two boys and girls were so placed. 
They earned their own way. While out 
from the school they cost the Government 
nothing. It is asuccess. The Indian boys 


and girls have demonstrated their capacity, 
and are in demand. 

The point to be reached in Indian educa- 
tional work is the placing of all Indian youth 
in schools, and yet have 


no Indian schools. 


Great and powerful as we people of 
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I do not believe Indian schools of any sort, 
either on or off 
the work. There is not the 
ening experience in 
to the Indians, ‘‘ You ar 
and must so remain. Yo 
little your civilization, 
and affairs generally, but 
as Indians.’ 

We must break up this seclusion, and give 
to them the same we give to ever 
other nation except the Chinese. The In- 


reservations, will c omplete 
necessary broad- 

They only say 
e a separate people 
u may improve a 
government 
must remain 


t} 
Liner. 


your 
you 


rights 


dians are here; they are not in Asia, nor 
are they in Canada nor in Mexico. They are 
here in the United States; they are ours— 


at 

every one of them, old and young—and I 
believe it possible to bring such plans to 
bear as will make the mass of them fairly 
independent, self-supporting citizens of the 
United States, within years, and give 
to them the courage to go ar hrough 


hnve 


j 
1idcomet 


out the country, and to make use of our 
ways of life. The Morning Star. 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER: II. 
H. CALDERWOOD, SCOTLAND. 
N aiding the formation of character in the 
young, the first aspect of the teachers 
work is that of Repression. ‘This is a more 
difficult and trying work than the encour- 
agement of good. But evil tendencies must 
be checked, in order that the nobler dispo- 
sitions may have room to grow. If the 
check is to be wisely and successfully put on, 


in that the check 


much more is wanted th 

itself be a strong and severe one. Fortu- 
tunately, the most powerful form of restraint 
is a form of encouragement to the person 
restrained. Taking for granted that evil 
inclinations must be mastered, and demand- 
ing this of the children themselves, the 


teacher gains the strongest position when he 
is neither the lawgiver nor the imperious 


authority requiring its fulfilment, but is the 
friendly counsellor; suggesting the best 
means of gaining the vic tory. <A suitable 
hint dropped in the ear, showing that the 
rye has been seen and measured, and 
that the teacher will be a sharer in the joy 
of success, will stir new resolutions, and 
change some part of a naturally irksome 


task to attractiveness. rr ere is great need 
that we keep in view the painf ilne 
experience involved in conflict with 
ful tendencies in the nature. To 

the difficulty of the 
hand, carries one a great way towards prov- 


ss of the 


power- 
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ing a real helper. But the painfulness of 
the work .must in nowise give exemption 
from it. Such painfulness is part of the 
necessary experience of true development. 
To favor a child’s escaping from the deter- 
mination and suffering connected with self- 
denial is no kindness, but the worst form of 
cruelty. There is but one way for mankind 
to secure a clear escape from this painfulness, 
that is, to face the effort which occasions 
the pain, until by facility of effort the pain 
itself gradually diminishes, until the pleasure 
of pure and lofty motive is felt greatly to 
outweigh the uneasiness. Neither parent nor 
teacher can wisely screen children from the 
bitter ordeal which self-denial entails. ‘* A 
spoilt child’’ has been spoiled by encourage- 
ment in self-indulgence, which at each turn 
was allowed under the name of ‘‘ kindness,”’ 
and which has prevented reflection where 
it might have arisen, and a struggle for self- 
mastery which might have been attempted. 
It is a weak and altogether pernicious type 
of sympathy which inclines a 
guardian to save a child from the pain of 
conflict with his own evil tendencies. This 
is ‘*blind sympathy,’’ of the worst 
illustrations out of a considerable variety 
which give force to the adage that ‘‘love 
is blind.’’ 

Wisdom is the true guide of love, for 
there is no more glaring practical “mistake 
than the notion that the law of love is all 
we need to make our life noble. The love 
which shelters from the pain of self-denial is 
soon blind even to the faults which sprin 
from the want of restraining power. Ther 
is therefore great need to guard against love 
degenerating to softness. Even tender years 
must not be allowed to plead for any self 
indulgence. In kindness, the teacher must 
remember that the sooner the work of self- 


one 


; 
5 
e 


restraint begins the easier it proves. But 
when this work is bravely faced, let us give 


all the sympathetic aid in our power, always 
remembering that the work itself must be 
the child’s own. Real sympathy helps the 
youth in his battle with evil within. Anda 
heavy demand there ever must be for such 
sympathy, while selfishness must be crushed, 
anger must be restrained, and wrongs must 
be endured without retaliation. The task 
may be harder for some than for others, but 
in every case it must be carried through. 
A clear recognition of all that this requires 
is of greatest value to a teacher. Happy 


are the children placed under the care of 
teachers who see the moral requirements of 
their case, and take pleasure in individual- 
The victory is half won if a child 


izing. 
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has a strong helper in his instructor. How- 
ever young the child be, he feels and appre- 
ciates the help; for here it is worth observ- 
ing that children clearly discriminate be- 
tween the different forms and effects of what 
their seniors often classify under the single 
name ‘‘kindness.’’ They have a sensitive- 
ness of nature, rather emotional than intel- 
lectual, which distinguishes between the 
affection which tends to feebleness, and the 
affection which both makes sacrifices and 
demands that they be made. 

Children have one kind of affection for 
he good-natured, easy-going master, whom 
hey would describe as a ‘‘ jolly fellow,’’ 
who winks at a great deal that should be 
checked, and yields almost anything that is 
clamored for. They have a different and 
deeper regard for the guide who looks both 
before and behind, and will neither himself 
yield, nor allow those for whom he is 
responsible to yield anything that concerns 

ight conduct. It is a perilous mistake if 
we dissociate Jove from law, and yield toa 
tenderness which lowers the standard of 
personal goodness, and lessens the task of 
There is only one thing 


t 
t 


self-government. 
that is, the discovery of a softness of 
which encourages children to resort 
ind cajolery, in the hope of 
has been formerly denied 
weakness of government is 
positively demoralizing. It both trains and 
rewards cunning, a vice which is the ruin of 
ill moral character. Instead of laying the 
foundations of a good character, the supe- 
rior, whether parent or teacher, is under- 
mining the foundation on which alone he 
can build with success. Transparent hon- 
esty is essential for sound building; and if a 
child is to be guided and encouraged as he 
ought, he must be led very early in life to 
yield conformity to moral laws, which are 
as unchangeable and unvariable as physical 
laws. 

The repression of wrong-doing introduces 
us to some of the most perplexing educa- 
tional problems. Upon these I am not dis- 
posed to theorize down to minute details. 
In no other way is it possible to govern, 
and at the same time help by governing, 
than by the exercise of practical sagacity, 
which grasps the whole aspect of each case, 
and decides upon it by reference to moral 
law, and a full understanding of the nature 
of the child concerned. There are moral 
offences which must call down upon them 
condemnation to be felt by the whole school. 
I do not return here to the question of suit- 
able punishments. But it must be clear that 
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falsehood, cruelty, and dishonesty cannot 
go unpunished. The necessities of disci- 
pline, even if no higher ground were 
taken, demand that they be effectually 
checked. ‘The sense of the wrongness of 
such conduct must be borne in upon the 
mind. It is not enough that the scholars 
account them as hazardous, because certain 
to entail punishment if detected. The 
shrinking from physical pain is so great, 
that the risk of having to endure it is apt to 
be the first consideration with a child. This 
is one of the peculiar disadvantages of cor- 
poral punishment. The risk of this is so 
great that it becomes matter of special im- 
portance that the moral aspect of the offence 
be impressed upon the mind of the offender. 
Mere punishment may be quickly adminis- 
tered, but the child may be nothing the 
better; he may even be the worse. What 
is needed is to make him reflect until he 
sees for himself the wrongness of the act. 
He must perceive that it is impossible to 
approve the act,—that he would have re- 
sented it exceedingly had it been done to 
himself,—that the utmost disaster would be 
the result of its frequent commission. The 
time taken up in this way is well spent. 
Thus the teacher is doing his part to lay 
solidly the great stones for a sure founda- 
tion. 

Keeping in view the exceeding sensitive- 
ness to impression discovered by the mind, 
it is well to economize influence by doing 
the utmost possible with the least instru- 
mentality. It is a mistake to suppose that 
we are most effective when most severe. 
There is a fineness of sensibility over the 
spirit which vanishes at the first threatening 
of severity. Rough handling will in an 
instant spoil the surface on which you wish 
to impress an accurate transeript of moral 
law. An economy of material is compati- 
ble with the best results. ‘‘ James!’’ or 
‘* Jessie!’’ uttered in a tone of surprise, 
will in niany cases make a deep and lasting 
impression upon the mind of one seen trans- 
gressing. And in general the teacher has 
gained a great deal if in a few clear, calm 
statements, he set forth the essential evil of 
an act such as falsehood, and find the pupils 
overawed by a conciousness of the impos 
sibility of anything but condemnation being 
applied to such a deed. A few weighty 


words, slowly and quietly uttered in the 
midst of general stillness, are in their prac- 
tical effect worth far more than hours of the 
loudest storming. 

Beyond such general dealing comes the 
great perplexity of school life. 


How shall 


| 
| 
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we deal with those who are wilful, stubborn, 
and defiant? It isa question hard to answer. 
There are some who object entirely to cor- 
poral punishment. I am not able to agree 
with this view. Alternatives are hard to 
find, though it is most desirable to avail 
ourselves of all that seem to promise effi- 
ciency. Expulsion from the school I regard 
as an extreme measure, to be shunned up to 
the verge of endurance. Unless in the case 
of unruly pupils at an advanced age for 
school life (such as are not unfrequently 
to be found in evening schools), expulsion 
from the school can hardly be looked at as 
an available course. It is escape from a 
difficulty, not mastery of it. It is a prac- 
tical admission of failure, which, if possible, 
should never be made in face of a school. 
Instead of increasing the moral influence of 
a teacher, it detracts from it. Let kindly 
treatment, as occasion offers, calm and sym- 
pathetic remonstrance in private, assurances 
of patience, and promises of help, be all 
accumulated around the offender. Let every- 
thing be done which tenderest sympathy 
can suggest rather than that the offender be 
banished from the school, and turned over 
as a pest upon the hands of some unsuspect- 
ing brother in the profession. There isa 
very graphic account of the conflict with a 
stubborn and wild youth which deserves 
perusal, given in the 
master’’ of Dr. Eggle 
school life in the midst of the rude settlers 
in the Far West of America. 

Very touching is the story, naturally 
recalled here, which is told hh Dr. 
Guthrie in his own pathetic 
soldier, whose regiment lay in a garrison 
town in England, was about to be brought 
before his commanding officer for some 
offence. He was an old offender, and had 
been often punished. 
said the officer, on his name being men- 
tioned ; 


‘‘ Hoosier School- 


ston, descriptive of 


style: ‘A 


‘Here he is again,’ 


1g 
‘everything — flogging, disgrace, 
imprisonment—has been tried with him.’ 
Whereupon the sergeant stepped forward, 
and apologizing for the liberty he took, 
said, ‘ There is one thing that has never been 
done with him, sir.’ ‘ What is that?’ was 
the answer. ‘ Well, sir,’ said the sergeant, 
‘he has never been forgiven.’ ‘} rgiven !’ 
exclaimed the colonel, surprised at the sug- 
gestion. He reflected for a few minutes, 
ordered the culprit to be brought in, and 
asked him what he had to say to the charge? 
‘Nothing, sir,’ was his reply; ‘only | am 
sorry for what I have done.’ Turning a 
kind and pitiful look on the man, who ex- 
pected nothing else than that his punish- 
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ment would be increased with the repetition 


of his offence, the colonel addressed him, 


saying, ‘ Well, we have resolved to forgive 


The soldier was struck dumb wit! 


you!’ 
astonishment; the tears started in his eyes, 
and he wept like a child. He was humbled 
to the dust; he thanked his officer and re 
tired—to be the old refractory, incorrigibl 
man? No; he was another man from tl 

day forward. He who tells the story had 
him for years under his eye, and a better 


conducted man never wore the QOueen’s 


colors.”” Such a case, even though it | 
regarded as one in a hundred, is wort 
pondering. At the same time it needs to 
be remarked that it is the case of one har 


dened by punishment, and is a case of par 


don which could not have been renewed if 


the experiment had proved unsuccessful 
But there is in tenderness of dealing a power 
so great that a teacher may well venture at 
times upon an experiment with the view 
ascertaining how wide a range of 
may be allowed to it. 

t] 


In carrying forward the work of m 
training, some attention needs to be git 
to the moral risks connected with school ma? 
agement. ‘There are such risks, against 
which it is an important duty to hav 
scholars kept on guard as far as ] bl 
The rivalries of school life carry with 


temptations to jealousy. The « 
tition, the marking of places, the 
which are-to determine the prizes 
the children in a way that is apt t 


) 
upon the work of self-restraint. Eagern 


for honor tempts either to seize at an ad 
vantage or to cherish enmity becai ch 


an advantage has been secured by another. 
The stimulus of competition has undou 
edly a high value; but 
blind our eyes to the accon 
The influence of numbers i 
rivalry of open competition quickens int 

est in the round of school work. To dis 
pense with such stimulus seems hardly wise 
And yet it cannot be matter for surprise 
that many teachers have been led seriously 
to question whether there is a real educa 
tional gain from these rivalries. It would 
be difficult to decide the dispute by careful 
comparison of the evidence for the oppo 
ing views. One consideration seems to me 
conclusive. Competition is an invariable at 
tendant on human effort. There is 

sphere of life which altogether escapes its 


this fact must not 
panying 


s great, and t 


influence. In the great majority of the 
spheres in which life is spent, the results of 
rivalry are met at every turn. For this 


as for one 


schoo! training should 


prepare, 
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of the certainties of human life. To bear 
one’s self with calmness, fairness, and gen- 
erosity in the midst of the rivalries of bus- 
iness is of the highest consequence both for 
personal interests and for the harmony of 
social life. It is, indeed, a great service 
which is rendered to the community if school 
prepare for this. The teacher’s 
often revert to the subject, 
if the scholars are to be guarded against the 
perils, and guided to the attainment of the 
requisite power. Ambition, that ‘last in- 
firmity of noble minds,’’ may be turned to 
ignoble and may change strength to 
weakness, nobleness to meanness. } 
Taking now a somewhat wider survey of 
the requirements of our national life, a 
teacher’s attention would need to be turned 
g¢ national vices, and the best 
means for fortifying the young against them. 
should do much to guard 
ss and coarseness which 
ess, and prepare 


training 


thoughts must 


ends, 


to our prevatlt? 


Early school life 


,oninst ft rudene 


turn domestic li 


fe to bitte rl 


the way for outbreaks of violence. A con- 
stream of refining influence should 
flow through the minds of the pupils. 


Everything favorable in the reading-book, 


history, or in the incidents of the school- 
uld be utilized for this end. By 

ll ns at our command, let us seek to 
refine and elevate. Our aim must be to 
O1VE d tinge to the character, like 
e mellow bloom on the dark rich clusters 
of the vine. Thus a higher life is in some 
measure reached by a child, and he wields 


gentler influence, checking the asperities of 
d schools, such as we have in 
is ample opportunity for 


training boys to cherish a respectful and 


enerous demeanor towards girls—a lesson 
high 1 in itself, and far-reaching in 
tc ff, ¢ ts. 


\couragement in right practice is real 
training. While a companion 


harshness t¢ 


s shown to be wrong in itself, the whole 
} ld be made to feel that it is ad- 
itionally offensive when a boy has been the 
ressor and a girl the sufferer. And this 


yed in sucha 


VS are const ious 


impression needs to be conv: 


that while the 1 


f restraint laid upon them, the girls may 
ot be led to suppose that a law less strict ap- 
plies to them, or that they are to be sheltered 


ir own actions. 

the balance. 
utburst of rudeness on the part of a 
felt additionally odious, be- 
: of its utter incongruity with the native 
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from coarseness, and to preserve for women 
that gentleness which achieves higher results 
than brute force. When teaching aims at 
such ends as these, it takes to itself the 
guardianship of a lofty ideal. The effects 
will not appear when the inspection of the 
school takes place. But, what is of infin- 
itely more consequence to us all, they will, 
as living results, spread throughout society 
in after years, and tell upon succeeding 
generations. 

If there be any one vice against which the 

eachers of our country should seek to warn 
the young, it is Drunkenness. Our national 
reproach because of this one vice is a bitter 
one; our national loss and suffering appall- 
ing to a degree not realized by those who 
do not ponder the statistics of the subject. 
Our national weal depends largely on our 

‘asting off this loathsome evil. Intelligence 
rar debauchery cannot go long together, 
either in personal or in national history. 
Drunkenness is a vice at which school train- 
ing should level its heaviest blows. There 
are at present fearful odds against the 
teacher’s hand here, more particularly in 
the midst of the poverty-stricken districts 
in our large cities, blighted by the baneful 
influence of strong drink. But if the teacher 
be observant as to opportunities, persistent 
in his plan, hearty in his utterances, and 
judicious in his avoidance of ridicule, he 
can do much in fixing unseen convictions, 
and may be aided, unconsciously to him- 
self and to the poor children, by the sad 
experience of the misery and brutality which 
a drunken life occasions. A steady moral 
influence quietly returning, as opportunity 
offers, to impress upon the mind the evils of 
drunkenne ess, and the value of temperance 
as a root virtue, will help largely towards 
the training of a race strong in the self- 
control of a temperate life. The waste of 
substance which drunkenness causes,—the 
weakness and weariness of body,—the de- 
basement of mind,—the desolation of homes, 
are such as to afford the teacher many links 
of association making reference easy and 
natural. 

There is enough in the thought of these 
things to deliver childhood from the risk of 
making mirth of the drunkard. There is 
enough to favor one who desires to awaken 
loathing in a young mind. But in all allu- 
sions to this subject there is need for great 
delicacy of feeling and tact. The teacher 
needs to remember into how many homes 
in our land the horrid vampire has entered, 


and how many young hearts are smarting 
Well may 


under the wounds it has inflicted. 
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the teacher speak often about drunkenness, 
but in all that is said we must deal tenderly 
with the sacred feelings of childhood, and 
make our teaching strengthen filial interest 
and devotion, where there is so much to 
strike at the roots of both, to the terrible 
aggravation of the evil. 

The other and more pleasing aspect of the 
teacher’s work in aiming at the formation 
of character is the encouragement of all good 
dispositions. ‘The go pew mse of the good 
is the surest way of repressing the evil. 
Thus, the growth of generosity is the decay 
of meanness; so it is all ronnd. The life 
of the virtues is the death of the vices. 
Where there is sensitiveness as to the feel- 
ings of others, there is shrinking from rude- 
ness. Generosity quickens the sense of 
shame at the risk of a selfish feeling. The 
love of truth will summon courage to its aid, 
rather than screen itself from suffering be- 
hind the mean shelter which a falsehood 
might afford, In this way it is apparent 
that a tea her can do much to prevent the 
outbreaks of evil by the judicious and hearty 
encouragement he gives to all examples of 
well-doing. 

Here, then, our question is,—How can 
the teacher most effective ly contribute to- 
wards the 


: 7 . 
development of the nobie juali- 


ties of moral character? The t d mos 
constant form of help is that ded by 
the spirit in which school discipline is main- 
tained. If that illustrate throughout the 
play of good disposition, the children are 
unconsciously won to admiration and imita- 
tion of the same. It is notd Spo ic govern- 
ment which is favorable to the growth of 
virtue, but the goverment of reason and 


sympathy—in other words, a government 
founded on moral excellence. If the chil- 


dren have any occasion to complain of in- 


justice, some injury is done t ir moral 
training. Let the atmosphe: f justice 
and kindliness pervade the school-room, and 
1e scholars will grow up in robustness o 
t] holat ll gr | f 


moral life. 


In speaking, however, of this pervading 
influe nce, it is not implied that a teacher 
may uniformly succeed in reaching his own 
ideal. This is not the cx ti nN uj n which 
sound moral training can be maintained. 
Personal perfection is not by any means 
needful in order to success in training others. 
But those who are unde t her’s care 
must be satisfied that he has a noble ideal 
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these. 
but if it be reflected upon it will ap- 
pear that we often judge even more confi- 
dently of a person’s character by the man- 
ner in which he acts when 
having done wrong, than we do in observ- 
ing the more ordinary examples of well- 
doing. This is peculiarly true as to the 
judgment which children form of their in- 
structor. If he do a wrong, and be found 
denying it, or be seen restoring to shifts to 
conceal it, nothing is more quickly made 
the subject of remark. But if one who is 
constantly laying down the law, and reflect- 
ing upon them for failures, do himself ac- 
knowledge that he has fallen into mistake, 
or has done what he openly regrets, the 
children have great confidence in the sincer- 
ity of his counsels, because they believe in 
the reality of his own effort to do what he 
requires others to do. If an unintentional 
injustice has been done, let the error be 
freely, and if needful publicly, acknowl- 
edged, and let the error be rectified as far 
as possible. None of us professes to be 
perfect ; it would be purest affectation to 
conduct a class on the assumption that we 
are. It does not lower the dignity of a 
teacher to own a fault on a fitting 
occasion. But the acknowledgment must 
be a proof of strong and moral purpose,- 
not a painful admission of we akness and 
bewilderment. It must give 
the power of self-command,—not of the 
want of it. 

Next in importance is the power of « 
encouragement. If the teacher gain the 
affections of his scholars, and give regular 
evidence of his wish to stimulate them in 
well-doing, his influence over them will be 


great. They have a desire to stand well 
with their teacher, and if this desire be 
utilized it becomes easy to contribute daily 


towards the formation of a good character. 
In order to preserve this influence, however, 
it is needful to remember that praise as well 
as blame must be used sparingly. The child 
must know and feel that he has gained ap- 
proval, but only at rare times should he 
hear himself praised before others. So 
delicate a process is that by which character 
is developed, that there is danger from fre- 
quent commendation, just as there is on the 
other side from frequent fault-finding. 

The dangers here are two that of en 
couraging pride while encouraging well-do- 
ing, and that of tempting a child to suppose 
that there is something peculiarly meritori- 
ous in simply doing his duty. The former 
is the more conspicuous, and is certain to 


conscious of 


evidehce of 


lire< c. 
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The suggestion may seem incongru- | attract attention if it arise, and thereby sug- 


gest the need for counter-actives. But the 
latter is one not so easily observed, and which 
goes much more quickly in the direction of 
undermining the character. The child must 
be made to recognize that, if he has done 
well, he has only done what is naturally re- 
quired of him, and what he must be required 
to do a hundred times a day with as much 
ease and fixedness of purpose as appear in 
his use of speech. In view of the danger 
thus indicated, it is desirable that a child 
more commonly /ee/ that he has gained ap- 
proval rather than Aear the expression of 
it. It is with encouragement, as with so 
much besides,—it is most easily conveyed 
through the eye, and by this vehicle of com- 
munication there is least risk of error or 
injurious effects. A look is, indeed, fleeting 
and cannot be long sustained; but there 
is an advantage in this for the purpose here 


contemplated. On the other hand, how- 
ever fleeting, a look of encouragement is 


long remembered by a « ee It is greatly 
more ap preciated, and much better remem- 
bered than a geography lesson. In the case 
of those who are apt to be crushed with 
the sense of frequent failure, and are in 
danger of having feeling embittered, some 
encouragement will be greatly 
than heavy punishment. 
for commendation must 
first be felt to 


words of 
more influential 
sion 
come naturally. It must 
have been deserved, else it blunts the finer 
feelings and hurts the character. Genuine- 
ness is essential everywhere. Merited com- 
mendation should however be readily given. 
‘Honor to whom To a 
child who finds it hard to do what is right, 
a single statement made privately that his 
efforts in this direction are observed and 
appreciated, will spread out its influence 
whole days. In all this we need to 
re of allowihg ourselves to be hampered 
fear of promoting the growth of 


Only, the occé 


honor is due.”’ 


over 
bewa 
by the 
pride. 

Observation and sagacity are required as 
to times and w ays of expressing ap yproval. 


we must guard ourselves against favoring a 

roud disposition; but we mus. no less 
‘ anxiot amy guard against the peril of foster- 
ing a mock ht mility. Certain ‘nings are to 
be blaihed, let them be blam:d undeviat- 
ingly: other things are to be praised, let us 
give them their due no less freely. If only 


mutual understanding be established between 
teacher and pupil, a most powerful impulse 
in the direction of moral improvement can 
be communicated from day to day. In the 
learning of lessons, in conflict with evil pas- 
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sions, and in all forms of well-doing, there 
is an immense difference between one dis- 
couraged and one who is warned and cheered 
by a friendly counsellor. The task for the 
schdlar is in,any case the same. But when 
encouraged he works with more ardor and 
expectation of success. He feels all about 
him the moral support of one older and 
more experienced, who is personally con- 
cerned in a result to be reached by slow 
stages, and which is so important as to color 
the whole life. 

The opening re/igious exercises of each 
day, if properly conducted, must greatly 
aid the work of training. The ratepayers 
of the country have declared unmistak- 
ably for religious teaching as the true sup- 
port of moral training. Teachers who in- 
clude moral training in their ideal of pro- 
fessional duty will be thankful for the 
decision. The ‘‘ Conscience Clause’’ frees 








a teacher from irksome apprehensions as to 
interference with the religious convictions 
of those who have intrusted him with the 
delicate task of training their children. 
The teacher is assured that in these opening 
religious exercises he is starting the work of 
the day as the great bulk of the people wish 
him to do, while complete protection has 
been provided for exceptional cases. As a 
moral trainer, the teacher is immensely 
aided by opportunity for touching the 
deeper feelings of human nature. To lift 
the whole range of duties into the light of 
God’s eye, and to associate childhood’s 
efforts with the wealth of divine sympathy 
and help, is at once to raise life higher, and 
make effort easier and more gladsome. To 
link the moral sentiments with the religious 
feelings is to bring the strong forces of the 
human mind into play for support of ardu- 


ous effort. 

I do not touch the underlying problems 
of religious conviction with which every 
thinker must concern himself. The teacher 
is as likely as any—more likely than most— 
to feel the interest of such problems. But, as 
a teacher, his work is practical, not specula- 
tive. Heseeksa full culture for the children, 
within the limits which their slender capaci- 
ties prescribe. The religious exercises with 
which the school is opened favor him greatly 
in his plan, Nothing can more contribute 
to thoughtful self-control than simplicity of 
devotional service, and familiarity with the 
touching scenes in the life of our Saviour. 
But here, as everywhere, reality is the test 
of efficiency. Formality in devotion and 


d 7 ; j 
carelessness in reading Scripture destroy | 
the value of the opening exercises, and turn 


them into a source of danger. The prayers 
and Scripture lessons do not carry their own 
meaning to the pupils. The manner, tone, 
and style of utterance adopted by the 
teacher constitute the vehicle of thought and 
feeling to the young mind. The familiar 
petitions of ‘‘the Lord’s Prayer,’’ for ex- 
ample, must- become the living desires of 
the teacher, and find true emotional utter- 
ance, if the prayer is to become more than 
a decent form. 

Bible reading by the teachers should be 
an example of good reading—that is, read- 
ing which conveys the apprehended thought 
to the listening ear. The affecting scenes 
in the life and death of our Lord Jesus 
Christ must have their pathos actually ex- 
pressed if they are to exercise any moulding 
influence over the disposition and conduct 
of the pupils. 
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DEAD LANGUAGES. 
BY D. W. THOMPSON. 

A DEAD language ; what a sad andsolemn 
[\ expression! Trite enough, I own; but 
to a reflective mind, none the less sad and 
solemn; for in the death of which it speaks 
are involved deaths untold, innumerable. 

I can understand what is meant by ‘‘a 
Dead Sea;’’ and should suppose it to be a 
sheet of water cut off from all intercourse 
with the main ocean; never rising with its 
flow; never sinking with its ebb; never 
skimmed by the sail of commerce; never 
flapped by wing of wandering bird ; undis- 
turbed by the bustle of the restle 
but slumbering in a desolate wilderness, far 
from the track of caravan, or railway, or 
steamship, in a stagnant, and tide-forgotten, 
and unheeded repose. 

The chance-directed efforts of an enter- 
prising traveller exhumed, but recently, the 
sculptured monuments of a dead civilization. 
We then learned that Nineveh and Babylon 
were not only the homes 
kings, but the seats of tranquil learning and 
treasured science, before ever a fleet had 
sailed from Aulis, or the eagles had pro- 
mised empire to the watcher on the green 
Palatine. 

The language of priestly and kingly 
Etruria is revealed to us only by dim marks 
upon vase or tablet, or by melancholy in- 


scriptions on sepulchral stones. Tha 


world ; 


of conquering 


is, 
ind vel ‘ la ouace 1 mestionablyv dea 
indeed, a language unquestionably dead. 

But can such a term be applied to that 
Hellenic speech that in the Iliad has rolled, 


ora 


1 
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like the great Father of Waters, 
unhindered down three thousa1 id 
that te Pindar still soar 
staring at the sun; that ri 
Plato with the long, sequacious musi 
f£olian lute; that moves, state 


stoled, in Aéschylus; tl 
laughter half-Oly: om be 
that pierces with a I 
mosthenes; that sme 

ocritus; that chirrups, like 


tru 
I] 


in Anacreon? If it be dead, 


language is alive ? 


Or again, is that old Italia 


and gone, that murmurs 


ceaseless, solemn monotone 
sound ; that in Virgil flows, 


1 


danus, calmly but majestica 


lowlands, fringed with tal 


rimmed with grassy bank 


to wild strings of passio 
Ree ny ee 
wimples like a beck in Ov 


*T*s) 1] ska ha TY . } 
libullus like the tuill 9 \ 


Horace like a well-cut diam 
No: Heaven forbid it? 
these twin daughters of ( 


mountains of gra nmars 


g 
exercises and L reader 


delectuses and gradusé 

and lexicons, until O 

Pelion is awart. Let dull, « 
unconscious handmaid « 

Bagman—with her tuns « 

press heavily on tl 

a while they may 


hausted; but when that is 





wherein their great stré 


they make a mighty effort, and 


air the accumulated scoria 
hailstorm in the surroundi: 
the fragments of a million 


and the divine Twain will cl 


anew in their old strengt 
sit down by the side of 
exulting in glory. 

No, no! The music of 
with the choral chants of 


and the strains of Pindar 


phonies of Beethoven; uwva d 


Aristophanes and Cervant 
the Mantuan will go hand 
with the Florentine, ati 
Discipulo diviniore ; the 
Ovid will decay with the f 


Ariosto and the music of Don 


Horace will fade out of ken 
arm with that sweet fellow 
taigne ; Antigone will be fo: 
short century before Cord 


and Aristotle will be entombed 


at rev erberates 


et-sound 


S of crocuses 
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mausoleum that covers for ever the thoughts 
of Bacon, Kepler, Newton, and Laplace. 
Moreover, before the last echoes of Greece 
and Rome shall have died away, a Slavo- 
nian horde will dhrote the Morea and the 
Cy lades ; and in some ( —s cathedral, 
Catholicism will have chanted, for the last 
time, its own unc dimittis, in the grand 
imperial language of the City of the Seven 


| ? 


When all this shall have come about, then 
may it be said with truth: ‘* Rome is dead; 
and Athens is no more! the words of whose 
wise ones went out into all lands, and the 

ngs of whose > singing -men to the ends of 
the world: thei r pomp and their glory | nave 
one down with them into the pit. 

But, gentle reader, long, long before this 
desolation shall tae come about, you and I 
will be lying in a very sorry plight, with a 

C 


‘ 4 7 oe 
range and not beautiful expression on our 
countenances; our quips, our cranks, 
all gone: quite chapfallen. 
a ee 
Yes, friend, a very long while, indeed, be- 
1] 1 1 wee Mie ‘ J 
al i nay come avout 
D > aster 
—__—~<@> — 


FATHER PERKINS’ HERBARIUM. 
wis AW Father Perkins go by this morning; 
e has made a long trip this time,” said 





Ir. Keen he pushed back his chair from 
t | LLiitcl ‘ LC. 

O, mother, m I go over and see him this 
fternoon ?”’ and the sightless eyes of little Da- 
e were turned pleadingly toward his mother, 

uncons is of the pain wh h the words in 
which his request was framed gave her. 
Yes, ne al swered, ' and you shall take 
m yasket of the cakes I fried this morning.” 
I 5( ind Davie started 
N would have thought 
m blind if ther } id not en h eves, for his 
t never stumbled in the way. The country 
for miles 2:aund was as familiar to him as his 
fathe rden: he had learned it by heart in 
his col il rambles before the terrible black- 
ad it all away from him, two years 
before the time of which we write. Many of 
these rambles he had taken i mpany with 
Father Perkins, as he w ffectionately called, 
vho was one of the earliest of the noble band 
of devoted ministers who d left positions of 
vr and advancement in the East for a life of 
tria ( ifort the W 

In ly rthly pleasure did he indulge. 
His love of botany amounted to a passion, and 
hie tncinle ‘shee he ead ected, and pre- 
erved specimens of nearly all the na e plants 


in several states. This collection of ol ints was 
the only valuable thing. his cabin contained. 
And, as Davie and we have now reached the 


cabin, we Will go On with our story. 


L alin very giad to see 1, avie. How Is 
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the good mother and the other children? So 
she has sent me some doughnuts, has she? I 
thank her very much, for I have not had time 
to do any cooking since I came home. I have 
brought home some new flowers with me that 
I want to show you after I finish sewing this 
patch on my sleeve. The poor old coat and 
its owner are growing old together,” and the 
old man paused with a slight sigh. 

‘Father Perkins, why don’t you buy some 
new clothes?”’ Davie timidly asked. 

“O, my boy, I can’t afford to spend money 
for clothes when I see so many poor and sick 
people who need it, and the little I have goes 
such a short way.” 

“Don’t all the money in the world belong to 
God?” 

“Yes, my lad, the silver and the gold are 
His, and He giveth it to whomsoever He will, 
to use in making the world happier and better.” 

“Well, please, won't you ask Him to give 
my father a great lot of it, as much as a hundred 
dollars? O, please do!” 

“Why, Davie, what would your father do with 
all that money ?” 

“He would make me see.” 

And when the old man answered sadly that 
he feared that could never be done, the child 
eagerly explained how a man had stayed over 
night at their house a few weeks before, who 
said that in the city of Philadelphia there lived 
a famous doctor who had cured a great many 
blind people. 

‘And he believed he could cure me,” said 
Davie, ‘‘ but it is so far, and the doctor’s bill 
would be so large, that father and mother said 
he might as well have told them to go to Lon- 
don or Paris. Just think, father says it would 
take a hundred dollars !—But won't you please 
ask God to give it to him some way ?”’ 

“Indeed | will,” said the old man, who knew 
well that God could provide the necessary means 
for the costly experiment. 

‘We will ask Him now,” and kneeling down 
with Davie, he told the Lord, with childlike 
simplicity, why they wanted the money, and 
asked Him to send it. 

“Do you think it will be there when I get 
home?” Davie asked. 

“IT don’t know; God answers us in many 
ways, but He always answers. But now, Davie, 
it is getting late, and after you have looked at 
the flowers, you will have to start for home, or 
the good mother will wonder what has become 
of her pet lamb.” 

It, was a touching sight to see the blind child 
tenderly touching with his sensitive finger-tips 
the pressed blossoms, while the old man, with 
the enthusiasm of a boy, explained to him their 
botanical names and structure, color and hab- 
its of growth. 

“There, my boy,” he said, as he closed the 
book, ‘‘that makes the nine hundred and nine- 
tieth; I hope I shall finish the thousand this 
summer. Ah, many are the years that have 
gone since I gathered the first one.”’ 

“You think more of your herbarium than of 
or else in the world, don’t you?” Davie 
said. 
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“ Why, yes, it is the only treasure I have in 
this world,” he answered, looking around at the 
rude furnishing of the cabin. 

Davie went home to dream that a raven flew 
into the window with a little bag in its bill full 
of gold dollars, and he was not surprised when, 
a few days later, his father brought a letter from 
the office containing nothing but a check for 
$100. Though Davie took it as a matter of 
course, his parents did not, and they tried in 
every possible way to find out who sent it, but 
without success. 

* * * * ‘“ 

“‘ Speaking of herbariums, I have a very fine 
one of nearly a thousand specimens I should 
like to show you,” said Professor Cummings to 
his guest, a young professor from a neighboring 
college, who, as he opened the book, read, on 
the first leaf, the name—Joseph Perkins. 

With a wondering look, he turned to Profes- 
sor Cummings, and asked: 

“Where did you get this ?”’ 

“I bought it,’ was the reply. 

“From whom ?” 

“The collector himself. I got ita good many 
years ago. An odd old chap he was, I remem- 
ber.” 

“Tl knew him well, and I wish you would tell 
me all about it, for I cannot think what could 
have induced him to part with it. I know that 
he valued it above every earthly possession.” 

‘Well, about fifteen—no, it was seventeen— 
years ago this spring, I took a trip through Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania. One night I stopped 
with this Mr. Perkins, a minister, | believe he 
was. Our conversation turned on the wild flow- 
ers of the region, and he showed me this her- 
barium. I had just lost a fine one of my own 
by fire, and I offered him a hundred dollars for 
this. He at once accepted my offer: though it 
seemed to give him so much pain that in the 
morning, before I started, | proposed to take 
back the money and leave him the book, but 
he would not consent, saying that it was the 
answer to a prayer, and so—but what's the mat- 
ter, are you sick ?” 

“Do you know who I am?”’ was the only re- 
ply his young companion made. 

“Why, yes; you are Professor Keene, who 
occupies the scientific chair in T—— College, 
author of a standard text-book on botany 
and us 

“That will do; now listen. Seventeen years 
ago this spring I was a poor blind boy, and had 
just heard that there was‘hope that | might re- 
cover my sight if I could reach a skillful oculist 
in Philadelphia. Almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties lay in the way of my doing so, princi- 
pally want of funds. I confided my trouble to 
our old minister, who prayed with me that the 
necessary one hundred dollars might be pro- 
vided. After a few days my father received 





the money through the post-office. I have 
never been able to find the slightest clew to the 
human instrument God used in answering our 
prayers, until your story this evening has con- 
vinced me that to the sacrifice of dear old 
Father Perkins’s only treasure I owe the great- 
est blessing of my life.”’ 
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“Well, that is truly an interesting history. 
How little I ever dreamed that I was connected 
in any way with your success in life. But what 
became of Mr. Perkins?” 

“IT never saw him again, for during my ab- 
sence at Philadelphia he went to visit a sister 
in Virginia, where he sickened and died. I 
have often wondered what became of this her- 
barium. Noble old man! how much I owe to 
him—not only sight, but it was from him that I 
caught the enthusiasm for botanical studies to 
which I attribute whatever success I have ob- 
tained.” 

* * . * - 

If you visit the cemetery in Virginia where 
the Rev. Joseph Perkins sleeps, you will be at- 
tracted to a solitary grave, covered with choice 
flowers and marked by a neat stone bearing his 
name and the single line, ‘‘There fairer flowers 
than Eden’s bloom;” and the loquacious old 
negro in charge of the grounds will talk as long 
as you will listen of the fine young gentleman 
who erected the stone and pays him for keep- 
ing the grave covered with flowers. 

Advocate and Guardian, 


<————————— 
SUGGESTIONS ON COMPOSITION. 


BY A. N. RAUB. 

EE that your pupils have thoughts to ex- 

press before they attempt to express them. 
‘Lhe first essential 1s that the child has some- 
thing to say on the subject selected before 
he attempts to write. 

2. Have your pupils express their thoughts 
in correct language, and always in such 
words as they understand. 

3. Do not insist that their language shall 
consist of monosyllables. Monosyllabic lan- 
guage may be strong, but language needs to 
be beautiful as well as strong. A judicious 
intermingling of words of various lengths 
is the most harmonious arrangement as well 
as the most expressive. 

4. Encourage pupils to read, and then to 
reproduce what they have read, either in 
newspapers or in the works of standard 
authors. 

5. Encourage them to refer to the dic- 
tionary whenever in doubt as to the correct 
meaning or the proper application of the 
word. 

6. Encourage them to read the best and 
most classic authors, to discover, if possible, 
the essentials which make their style pleas- 
ing. Reading literature of a captivating 


style will tend to give one power to form a 
pleasing style of one’s own. 

7. Ease of expression may be acquired 
by constant practice, but also by copying 


| 
| 
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and memorizing the productions of the 
elegant writers in one’s own language. We 
naturally imitate the style of those writings 
with which we are most familar, and their 
methods of expression to some extent model 
ours. 

8. Give occasional exercises in transpos- 
ing poetry to prose. This will require the 
learner to remodel many of the sentences 
and express them in a different form. 

g. Exercises in paraphrasing are excellent. 
Let the pupil take some popular proverb and 
write an explanation of it. 

to. See that the pupils do not attempt 
to select subjects beyond their comprehen- 
sion. Encourage them to be original by 
having them write only on such themes as 
they understand, in having them express 
themselves naturally, and by giving them 
proper praise for even their humblest efforts. 

11. Encourage your pupils to correct and 
rewrite what they have written, and prune, 
until they express themselves in the best 
possible manner. 

12. Lead your pupils to see that con, osi- 
tion is only telling or writing what they 
know or think on any subject. 

13. Make your composition exercises in- 
teresting by having variety. The teacher is 
often able to create interest by giving a five- 
minute exercise ; that is, allowing the pupils 
five minutes to express themselves on a given 
subject. 

14. Let your criticism be generous. 
Harsh criticism, particularly in the com- 
position class, tends greatly to discourage 
the child and disgust him with the exercise. 

15. See that the compositions of your 
pupils are expressions of thought, and not a 
mere string of meaningless sentences con- 
nected by a series of conjunctions. 

16. See that their sentences are not am- 
biguous, and that they do not violate the 
rules of grammar and rhetoric. 

17. Let the writing be exact. Where the 
wrong word is used, call their attention to 
it, and in this way aid them in discrimi- 
nating accurately the nicer shades of mean- 
ing in words. P 

18. Teach accurately the meaning of the 
various classes of sentences, and show the 
pupils the use of paragraphs and how they 
should begin. 

ty. Have your pupils write abstracts of 
stories they have read, also imaginary stories. 

20. Give them practice in writing news 
events for the press, whether they be for- 
warded to an editor or not. 

21. Have them write short scientific ar- 
| ticles; this will both give them a review 
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and train them to think and compose with 
special accuracy. 

22. Let them write descriptions of im- 
aginary voyages, in which they can employ 
their knowledge of geography and history. 

23. When the pupils in a class are not all 
required to write on the same theme, place 
a number of suitable subjects on the black- 
board, and let them select from these. 

24. ‘Train them to outline or analyze the 
topic which they select before they begin to 
write on it. 

25. Encourage them to think over each 
point in the outline carefully before they 
attempt to write. This will do more than 
anything else to lead them to think for 
themselves. 

26. In the preparation of the more ex- 
tended essays, pupils should be trained to 
observe closely and reflect intently before 
giving their thoughts expression. 

27. In the collection of material, pupils 
should read also the thoughts of others; 
these will arouse new thoughts in their own 
minds, and make their writings all the more 
valuable. 

28. The student preparing to write should 
be encouraged to carry a note book, in 
which he should jot down such thoughts 
with reference to his subject as may occur 
to him from time to time. ° 

29. When once the analysis of the topic 
has been made, the student should select 
only those parts which seem most important, 
and dwell on these, but without repetition 
of either thought or language. 

30. Let the teacher by all means culti- 
vate among his pupils a taste for good read- 
ing and pure literature. Let him give such 
culture to his pupils as will create in them a 
desire to read for themselves what is beauti- 
ful and interesting in the writings of others, 
and, having once secured this result, he 
need have little fear as to their success, not 
only in the department of language, but in 
every other department as well. 

31. Remember that the daily exercise in 
written expression of thought is much more 
valuable than the formal semi-monthly com- 
positions prepared for an occasion. 

32. In the correction of compositions it 
is usually better simply to indicate the error 
than correct it; by this plan the pupil will 
be enabled to correct most of his own errors, 
and when not able to do so, it will be time 
for the teacher to suggest the proper cor- 
rection. 

Some teachers prefer to indicate the sort 
of correction to be made, whether in spell- 
ing, capital letters, or otherwise, but in 


| deeds. 





general it will be found best simply to indi- 
cate that an error has been made, and let 
the pupil discover it for himself. 

Some of the errors may be written on the 
board for the class to criticise and correct. 
When such a plan is pursued, the teacher 
should never be so inconsiderate as to per- 
mit any pupil to know from whose composi- 
tions the errors have been gleaned. In 
general, those errors which are likely to be 
made by all or most of the members of the 
class should be placed on the board. 


——__-_--—_-- —-—s— —_ 
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CLOSE relation of my own was for 
- twelve years an officer in almost the 
severest of all continental services. In 
that chivalric army is conserved a traditional 
discipline, whose details would appal a dem- 
ocrat, and the exactions of which could 
only be endured by an obedient and mili- 
tary race. He tells me that, in his long 
experience, he met with only one captain, 
who in dealing with his company avowedly 
ignored all means of physical coercion. 
On this captain’s breast were the Orders of 
two kingdoms and two empires: after one 
well-fought day he had been voted by ac- 
clamation as a candidate for the Order of 
the Iron Crown, which he would have ob- 
tained, had he added his own signature to 
those of all his brother officers; and yet so 
soft-hearted was this chevalier sans peur 
that any slattern beggar-woman could draw 
from him an ill-spared florin. In a village, 
where a portion of the regiment were once 
quartered, the good cure, at the close of a 
sermon on Christian character, told his flock 
that, if they wished to see Christianity in 
action, they might see it in a captain of 
grenadiers, who clothed their poorest chil- 
dren with his pocket-money, and whose 
closest companion was ignorant of his good 
This captain’s company was noted 
as being the best-dressed and the best con- 
ducted in the regiment. There were at 
Solferino (and there are, alas ! such cases in 
all engagements) cases of gallant but stern 
officers that fell from a traitorous bullet from 
behind. There was not one man in the 
company of this captain that would not have 
taken in his stead a bullet aimed at him from 
the front. 
A year and a half.ago I met in Yorkshire 
an invalid young sailor. From his smooth 


face, short stature, and attenuated form, I 
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should have taken him for a senior midship- 
man. To my complete astonishment I 
found he was commander of a Pacific liner, 
with a numerous crew under his orders, and 
in receipt of a splendid income. He had 
been third in command, when the two 
seniors had taken fever, and his gallantry 
under trying circumstances of all kinds had 
procured his unusually early promotion. | 
discussed with him the theory of discipline. 
He considered physical chastisement as 
brutal; swearing as un-Christian; and hec- 
toring as unmanly. ‘* The man who cannot 
control himself is not fit to command a 
crew,’ he said tritely and truly. I looked 
in wonder at this shrimp of a man, that was 
speaking with such calm confidence. ‘‘I 
never,’’ he continued, ‘‘raise my voice 
above its usual tone to enforce an order.”’ 
He was worn to skin and bone by a chest 
disorder of long continuance, which he con- 
sidered would close his life at no distant date. 
I could have pushed him over with a rude 
jostle of my elbow. But there was a some- 
thing in his face that told you unmistakably 
he was not the man with whom to take a 
liberty. He gave mea remarkable anecdote 
of himself. His ship was alongside of an 
American liner in the Liverpool docks. The 
Yankee captain was dining with him, and 
the conversation fell upon the 
maintaining order ina crew. The Yankee 
scouted all means but the stick. He and 
his mates used on principle the most brutal 
means of coercion. During their argument, 
the steward came to announce that the Eng- 
lish crew were fighting the Yankees on the 
neighboring vessel. The captains went on 


deck, and the Englishman, slinging himself 


by a rope, alighted in the midst of an up- 
roarious crowd. ‘‘ Well, my men,’’ 
he, ‘‘so you are making beasts of yourselves, 
and disgracing your captain.’’ And the big 
fellows slunk off without a word to their 
own vessel, and one or two of the ringleaders 
were set for an hour or two to swab the 
decks. But of the quarrelling tars there 
was not a man but could have lifted his wee 
captain, and dropped him overboard with- 
out an effort. I trust to God he may yet be 
living, and may long be spared, as a speci- 
men of a quiet, resolute, English Christian 
skipper. 


said 


My chiefest friend at school was a man of 


widest mental culture, of even temper, and 
of sound judgment. Among his friends and 


my own at Trinity I knew a few men of 


similarly high stamp. I remember one man 
in particular, in whom the scholar and the 
Christian so curiously blended, that it would 


means of 
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be difficult to say where his Latin ended and 
his religion began. He was a spiritual and 
mental Merman. But if I were called upon 
to name the Aristides of my life-acquaint- 
ance, I should name a man whom I never 
knew until I had crossed the Tweed. I be- 
lieve it would be as hard to warp a Carlyle 
into sentimental or religious cant, and a 
prophet Cumming into common-sense and 
modesty, as to twist the nature of my friend 
into petty words or illiberal action. 

He was once the superintendent of a pub- 
lic educational institution. He had been 
present one day in the drill-ground, where 
an honest sergeant with a good deal of 
superfluous bluster was putting a little reg- 
iment through its facings. When the boys 
were dismissed, the sergeant approached his 
superior, and said: ‘‘ Excuse the liberty, 
sir, but really, when you are more used to 
boys, you'll find that you must put more 
pepper into what you do and say.”’ ‘* Well,”’ 
said my friend, ‘‘every man has his own 
way: for my own part, I don’t believe in 
pepper.’’ 

A few weeks afterwards, the Principal was 
in his library, when the sergeant was ush- 
ered in. ‘ I’ve come, sir,’’/said the latter, 
‘*to ask a favor. Those boys are a little 
troublesome at times. If you’d be kind 
enough just to stand at your drawing-room 
window for a few minutes when drill was 
going on, it would do a deal of good; if 
you'd only stand for a few minutes, reading 
a newspaper.’’ Ah! worthy sergeant; your 
pepper won’t do afterall. No, friend, keep 
it for your vegetables, and use it then in 
moderation. 

I hold that men may be called of God to 
more offices than the holy one of the Chris- 
tian ministry. There was an under-officer 
at my old school, who to me seemed always to 
partake largely of some of the finest attrib- 
utes of the gentleman. He had failed 
through continued ill-health in business as 
a bookseller, and was a well-read man. 
He was uniformly civil and respectful to us, 
senior scholars; but, while we could tip and 
bribe others, we could never venture on the 
liberty of an unadorned surname with him. 
This man was called to the humble office 
of maintaining order in the school-yard. 
So there are men called to command men 
on the field of battle, and boys in the school 
room. I have met with a schoolmaster in 
Scotland, who could govern a crowd of boys 
in one room, though they might be divided 
into scattered groups, and engaged in varied 
work ; and his only implements of discipline 
were a word or two of good-natured banter 
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or kindly encouragement, and occasionally 
a calm and stern rebuke. Ihave been much 
struck by the expression of his opinion, 
that physical coercion cannot be dispensed 
with altogether. In defiance, however, of 
a kindness, a sagacity, and a judgment that 
I respect, I do most firmly believe that the 
necessity for physical chastisement rests 
mainly upon two blemishes in our ordinary 
school system: the mechanical nature of 
our routine of work; and the crowding of 
our class-rooms. In the latter respect we 
are more at fault than our English brethren ; 
in the former we are far less sinning. In 
the teaching of our elementary classes 
we employ far more spirit, and far less 
wood ; and I wish I could add, no “eather. 
There is less of a gulf between pupil and 
master. The severest means of physical 
chastisement at the disposal of the latter is 
almost innocuous. But mild as our imple- 
ment may be from the point of view of 
physical pain inflicted, its employment is of 
necessity associated with some degree of 
odium, and a more formidable amount of 
ridicule. I am convinced that many children 
imagine that we, schoolmasters, were as 
naturally born with tawse, as foxes with 
tails. Did you ever see children in a nur- 
sery play at school? The rule seems to be 
for the elder brother to play our part ;, and 
that part is limited to the fun or business of 
flogging all his little sisters. 

We have gone a great way already in 
Scotland in the way of civilized teaching, 
in forbearing to use an instrument of acute 
pain and an instrument of indecent brutality. 
Let us make a farther advance, and if we 
can invent some intellectual and moral sub- 
stitute for our ridiculous scourges, let us 
send the latter in bundles to the public 
schools of England, to be there adopted 
when their system is sufficiently ripened by 
a few extra centuries of Christianity. Let 
us clothe their scholastic nakedness with 
the last rags of our barbarism. Our boys 
will be none the less manly and respectful. 
Flogging can never instil courage into a 
child, but has helped to transform many 
an one into a sneak. And sneakishness is 
a vice more hard to eradicate than obduracy. 
So far from curing an ill-conditioned boy 
of rude and vulgar ways, it is calculated 
rather to render inveterate in him a distaste 
for study, and a stolid hatred of our craft. 

Let us be less careful of the mere num- 
ber of our classes, and more careful of their 
intellectual culture. Let us care more for 
what we think of ourselves, than what the 
public think of us. The respect of others 





follows close upon self-respect. Let us not 
care to be called of men, Raddt, Raddt. 
Let us be content with classes of limited 
numbers, every member of which can keep 
pace with a properly-advancing curriculum. 
Let us aim at a broad and invigorating cul- 
ture, not a narrow and pedantic one; let 
us ignore examinations of college or civil 
service, and aim only at the great and 
searching examination of actual life. Let 
our aims be high and generous, irrespective 
of the exactions of unreasoning parents and 
well-meaning but unqualified intermeddlers ; 
let our means of coercion be dignified, in 
spite of the trials to which our tempers may 
be exposed. Let us endeavor to make our 
pupils love their work without fearing us. 
They may live—God knows—to love ws. 
Whether they ever love us or not, perhaps 
matters but little, if we do our work single- 
heartedly. The mens conscia rectt is of it- 
self no mean reward. I am, perhaps, an 
enthusiast ; but I have an idea, that, erea 
generation is passed away, the last sound of 
the last tawse will be heard in the leading 
grammar-schools of Scotland. Her schol- 
ars will be none the worse taught, and 
her schoolmasters none the less _respect- 
ed, when instruction has been made less 
rugged in her aspect, and discipline is 
maintained by the more than hydraulic 
pressure of a persistent and continuous 
gentleness. 

And, O brother schoolmaster, remember 
evermore the exceeding dignity of our call- 
ing. It is not the holiest of all callings; 
but it runs near and parallel to the holiest. 
The lawyer’s wits are sharpened, and his 
moral sense not seldom blunted, by a life- 
long familiarity with ignorance, chicanery 
and crime. The physician, in the exercise 
of a more beneficent craft, is saddened con- 
tinually by the spectacle of human weakness 
and human pain. We have usually to deal 
with fresh and unpolluted natures. A noble 
calling, but a perilous. We are dressers in 
amoral andmental vineyard. Weare under- 
shepherds of the Lord’s little ones; and 
our business is to lead them into green pas- 
tures, by the sides of refreshing streams. 
Let us into our linguistic lessons introduce 
cunningly and imperceptibly all kinds of 
amusing stories; stories of the real kings of 
earth, that have reigned in secret, crownless 
and unsceptred; leaving the vain show of 
power to gilded toy-kings and make-believe 
statesman ; of the angels that have walked 
the earth in the guise of holy men and 
holier women; of the seraph-singers, whose 
music will be echoing for ever; of the 
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Cherubim of power, that with the mighty | rested afterward before he eats anything ; 


wind of conviction and enthusiasm have 
winnowed the air of pestilence and super- 
stition. 

Yes, friend, throw a higher poetry than 
all this into your linguistic work ; the poetry 
of pure and holy motive. Then, in the 
coming days, when you are fast asleep under 
the green grass, they will not speak lightly 
of you over their nuts and raisins, mimicking 
your accent, and retailing dull, insipid boy- 
pleasantries. Enlightened by the experi- 
ence of fatherhood, they will see with a 
clear remembrance your firmness in dealing 
with their moral faults, your patience in 
dealing with their intellectual weakness. 
And, calling to mind the old schoolroom, 
they will think: ‘‘Ah! it was good for us 
to be there. For, unknown to us, were 
made therein three tabernacles, one for us, 
and one for our schoolmaster, and one for 
Him that is the Friend of all children, 
and the Master of all schoolmasters.”’ 

Ah! believe me, brother mine, 
two or three children are met together, un- 
less He, who is the Spirit of gentleness, be 
in the midst of them, then our Latin is but 
sounding brass, and our Greek a tinkling 
cymbal. 


wl ere 


—— > 


ABSTEMIOUS MEN.* 


HE most successful thinkers are usually 

frugal in their habits of eating and drink 
ing; yet this is not always true, as in the 
case of Dickens and Bayard ‘Taylor; but 
these men died long before their time. 
Careful living would, without doubt, have 
enabled them to extend their lives many 
years, and to give much riper productions 
to the world. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a cl 
lived to be more than fourscore years of age. 
He used to say that he could not think 
clearly until more than five hours had 
elapsed after a meal. The most eminent 
men of our time are very careful livers. A. 
T. Stewart, the merchant prince of America, 
lived frugally ; and Jay Gould, the richest 
man on the continent to-day, is said to be 
the most abstemious. Commodore Vander- 
bilt was-exemplary in this respect, as were 
Horace Greeley, Abraham Lincoln, Salmon 
P. Chase, Edward Everett and John C. Cal- 
houn. 

It is said that when Henry Ward Beecher 
expects to make an unusual effort in public, 
he postpones a meal, if it comes near the 
hour of his lecture, and waits until he is 


se student, and 


and he has every prospect of being a hale 
old man. We might mention Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Bronson Alcott, whose wis- 
dom takes in the very important concern of 
caring for the needs of the body in the very 
best sense. 

People cannot eat their loaf and keep it 
at the same time. They cannot squander 
their vital force in high living and continue 
to give their best effort to the world. A 
man ought to be able to write his best after 
he is seventy, for. then he has had experience 
enough to show him how to begin to live. 
When we think of such men as Humboldt, 
Longfellow and Whittier, doing their best 
work in the evening of their lives, we feel 
conscious of a lack in the abridged existence 
of Dickens, Poe and Byron. We feel satis- 
fied when men die of old age; but mourn- 
ing memory lingers long at the grave of 
genius cut down by dissipation before its 
time. Flealth. 


- — 


HOW TO TEACH LITERATURE. 
BY ESTHER J. TRIMBLE. 

'T’HE study of literature is the study of the 
| works of authors, and not the study of 
criticisms of their works. For the pupil to 
repeat the judgment of others, without any 
knowledge for himself, is worse than useless. 
He needs to read from the author, to think, 
judge, appreciate, and enjoy for himself. 

First the taste—the love for literature— 
must be acquired before any appreciative 
criticism can be given. Let the pupil read 
poetry aloud, or have it read to him, until 
the harmony of the numbers, or the beauty 
of the sentiment, fills hissoul. This will be 
more cultivating to him than pages of crit- 
icisms which he may learn. 

A child, if he is taught to observe, soon 
detects the truthfulness or fallacy in any 
work of art, and will bring his knowledge of 
nature to the judgment of any word-picture 
he may have set before him. Let him take, 
for instance, any of Whittier’s or Bryant’s 
descriptions of natural scenery, or one of 
Trowbridge’s delineations of boy life, and 
compare them with the actual thing. If he 
is not skilled to appreciate all the beauty, he 
will be very sure to detect any fallacy in de- 
scription of familiar objects. It is the truth 
that he wishes to find. 

No child is too young to begin the study 
of literature. It begins, indeed, with his 
nursery rhymes, with the first poem or verse 
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of Scripture he commits to memory. That 
his taste should be guided and cultivated, 
and his craving judiciously satisfied, is of the 
utmost importance. Many an idle, listless 
pupil will be quickened into a lively interest 
in study by calling his attention to the best 
in literature. I have known a beautiful or 
poetic sentiment touch the key-note in the 
better nature of a so-called ‘‘ bad boy’’ as 
nothing else would. 

In compliance with numerous requests for 
‘‘suggestions’’ in regard to methods of con- 
ducting recitations, I submit the following 
with reluctance, for I cannot but think that 
each teacher must prefer his own ways of 
teaching, and with pleasure, for it recalls 
the faces of my pupils, and the class-rooms 
in which these methods had their origin. 

1. In order to exercise or cultivate the 
taste of beginners, it is well to read aloud 
some rare, short poem, and at its close, or 
during the reading if the pupils cannot re- 
tain the line in memory until the reading is 
ended, let them name the line that especi- 
ally pleases them. I used frequently to take 
Tennyson’s little poem, Zhe Poet's Song, 
trying not to show my own impressions as [| 
read. But I never could get beyond the 
line, 

And waves of shadow went over the wheat, 
without a thrill of pleasure communicating 
itself to the whole class. Then, as I would 
proceed, hands would be raised at each 
effective line, descriptive of the power of the 
song, on the ‘‘ wild swan,’’ ‘the lark,’’ 
‘the swallow,’’ ‘‘ the snake.’’ And then, 


perhaps, would come my disappointment if | 


they failed to notice the strongest lines of 
all, 

The wild hawk stood, with the down on his beak 

And stared, with his foot on the prey. 

The few words present, at once, a striking 
image. The hawk, arrested in his savage 
meal, not with appetite satiated, but whetted 
with the first taste of blood, is lured to listen, 
and with head erect, stands “‘ with the down 
on his beak,’’ and stares, ‘‘ with his foot on 
the prey.’’ 

Nor will the idea in the last lines escape 
the attention of the more thoughtful pupils, 
who see in the poet the hopeful prophet of 
the future. 

THE POET’S SONG. 

The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 

He pass’d by the town and out of the street, 

A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 

And waves of shadow went over the wheat. 

And he sat him down ina lonely place, 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 

That made the wild swan pause in her cloud, 

And the lark drop down at his feet. 
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The swallow stopt.as he hunted the bee, 
The snake slipt under a spray, 

The wild hawk stood, with the down on his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the prey ; 

And the nightingale thought, “I have sung many 

songs, 

But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 

2. As soon as a writer’s place is fixed in 
the mind, and the writer has received indi- 
viduality, let the pupil turn at once, as the 
main study, to the author’s works. _ Illus- 
trations of the literature of each period are 
given at the close of every chapter; but it 
being impossible to give more than brief 
specimens of each, let selections from these 
writers be brought from every source, best 
of all from a writer’s own works. For in- 
stance, the lesson may be Longfellow, or 
Whittier, or Tennyson. Let each pupil 
select the poem of his choice, and having 
studied it well, let the reading of it, and 
comments upon it, be his contribution to 
the lesson, in addition to the assigned les- 
son from the text. 

The recitation may consist wholly of 
the study of one piece. This, even for be- 
ginners, may be made exceedingly profita- 
ble and interesting. Take, for instance, 
Whittier’s Barefoot Boy. See that each line 
produces a picture in the pupil’s mind. 
Nothing should go unexplained that is not 
well understood. Every allusion that re- 
quires research is a help, and the more 
trouble a pupil has in finding the meaning, 
the more surely will he remember it. In 
this poem the interest centres in the sports 
of boyhood, but is replete with poetic senti- 
ment and happy phrases. No line should 
escape attention, whether simple, as the rare 
description of the ‘blackberry cone,’’ or 
gorgeous, as the picture given of the “‘ regal 
tent’’ of sunset, 

Purple curtained, fringed with gold, 

Looped in many a wind 


wing fold. 
6 ¥ 


Let the pupil feel the beauty of such lines. 
Gray’s Z/egy and Buchanan Read’s Closing 
Scene contrasted, Wordsworth’s Ode on /m- 
mortality, and Lowell’s Vision of Sir Laun- 


| fa/, and, for more advanced students, Dry- 


den’s and Pope’s Odes on St. Cecilia—all 
furnishing admirable studies. In these ex- 
ercises the careful use of words should be 
observed, for words themselves when ana- 
lyzed reveal whole poems. Such a course 





will evidently lead up to a still higher and 
more analytical course, taking for subjects 
Milton’s longer poems, Shakespeare’s Plays, 
plays of the other dramatists, Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
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prose works of the great masters, as Bacon, 
Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Bunyan, Addison, 
Burke, etc. But such studies require libra- 
ries, and until the pupil can have access at 
pleasure to all the great writers, it is better 
that he should become familiar with them 
by first having a slight knowledge of each. 


This will materially aid his after-studies of | 


some one or two of the great masters in the 
field of literature, if such a course is then 
deemed best. 

4. Group minor facts around the central 
subject of interest. Teach pupils to dis- 
criminate between that which is of real im- 
portance and that which is but secondary, 
and do.not dwell too long upon minute de- 
tails. Teach, rather, that 


Not to know some trifles is a praise. 


5. Do not insist on the pupils remember- 


2° o . . 
ing dates. After those of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, I should insist on but 


few others. Dates will of themselves, if not 
forced upon the memory, cling to it by 
association ; and it shows more intelligence 
to know aéout what time a minor poet lived 
than to know the exact date of his birth and 
death. The thoughtful student will note 
coincidences. He will remember, because 
he cannot help it, that Chaucer died in 
1400, Dryden in 1700, Cowper in 1800, 
Wordsworth in 1850. By association he 
will remember that Sir Walter Scott and the 
great German poet, Goethe, died in the 
same year, 1832; that Macaulay, Irving, 
Prescott, Hallam, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, 
all died in 1859. But should he fail to no- 
tice this, knowing that Wordsworth lived 
during the first half of this century, and that 
the abowe writers, together with Coleridg 
Lamb, Hood, etc., were his continepeiniens S, 
it is not necessary that the exact dates of 
each should be studied. 

6. One method of conducting an exer- 
cise which interests pupils exceedingly, and 
makes an exhaustive study of the period, is 
to place upon the blackboard a variety of 
subjects belonging to the period, and let 
each pupil select from the list the subject 
npon which he will discourse for the next 
lesson, either telling orally all that he has 
learned upon the subject, or writing out as 
interesting an account as possible. Some- 
times—not often—a well-delivered oral reci- 
tation will be quite as beneficial as a written 
one, the main end being to give, in a good 
style of language, all that has been learned 
upon the subject. For such an exercise, 


suppose the lesson to be the Period of the 
1400-1500. 


Revival of Learning, The 


| 


| efforts to excel. 
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teacher would place upon the board under 
the heading such subjects as the following : 


I400—1I500. 
REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 
Sir Thomas More, The Invention of Printing, 
The Discovery of America,Caxton, 
Henry IIL., Translation of the Bible, 
Lorenzo de Medici, Ballad Poetry, 


James I., of Scotland, Minstrelsy, 
Surrey and Wyatt, The Byzantine Empire, 
Stories of Arthur, Erasmus. 


Each pupil before leaving the class must 
select his subject, so that there may be no 
confusion. If two or three should choose 
the same, it would only tax them to greater 
But the ground of the les- 


| son should be entirely covered, and each 





theme should be presented in an attractive 
light by the teacher. If the pupils have 
done their part well, the next lesson will be 
a treat toall. The pupils will not have re- 
lied alone upon the text-book before them, 
but will recall all that they have ever read 
or heard upon the subject, and will consult 
every available source of information. Each 
of the above subjects may call out original 
thought on the part of the pupil, and the 
facts as he relates them must always be given 
in his own language. All terror of writing 
disappears before a subject upon which a 
pupil has something to say. 

7. An exercise which most teachers have 
tried is that of paraphrasing. The exquisite 
description of winter in the Vision of Sir 
Launfal affords an attractive theme ; so al- 
so Drake’s Cu/prit Fay, a description from 
Goldsmith, or from any author whose words 
convey an exact image of that which is de- 
scribed. 

8. After pupils have gained a respectable 
knowledge of several authors, it is a good 
exercise to let them bring in brief extracts 
from those authors—a striking sentence in 
prose, or a line or stanza of poetry charac- 
teristic of the author, if possible—and recite 
them in class, letting the class recognize the 
author, either from memory of the lines 
quoted, or from a knowledge of the general 
style of the writer. They should also know 
from what work the lines are extracted, and 
all that is possible to know about them. 

g. An interesting review may be con- 
ducted by having the pupils themselves ask 
the questions. Give, for instance, a certain 
period to be reviewed, and request each 
pupil to come prepared with, say, ten ques- 
tions upon that period—prepared, also, to 
answer them. The asking of a question 
frequently indicates the state of knowledge 
better than the answering. The Teacher. 
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THE TEACHING OF BOTANY. 





BY JOHN M. COULTER, INDIANA. 





WISH to say something to those who 

teach botany in the State; of course not 
to college professors, who have well-tested 
methods of their own, but to the scores of 
school teachers who this spring will instruct 
hundreds of our bright young people in this 
most delightful study. The day is long 
past when botany was considered simply a 
recreative study, pleasant as a pastime, and 
especially fitted for girls, who could number 
it among their accomplishments. Now it 
has become a study of the most philosophi- 
cal kind, its subtle problems demanding the 
deepest study of the most active minds, and 
at the same time these are within the reach 
of every one’s observation. 

There is an old and a new way of teach- 
ing botany, and every thoughtful mind will 
at once recognize the very superior merits 
of the latter. The old method is something 
like this, and I fear that many teachers will 
recognize in it the only method with which 
they are acquainted. The pupil is set to 
work upon a text-book and required to mem- 
orize an almost endless list of definitions— 
definitions of things which, when defined, 
convey little or no meaning to him. After 
this heroic dose, which is well calculated to 
nauseate even the healthiest minds, the 
whole object in view is the analysis of plants 
for the purpose of discovering their scien- 
tific names. Flower after flower is taken 
and ‘‘ chased down ”’ through artificial keys, 
and whensits Latin name is discovered, the 
impression is left that all is known that is 
worth knowing. The only additional step 
that many teachers are able to suggest is 
that it would be a good thing for the pupil 
to press plants, paste them upon paper and 
neatly label them. Such is the old method, 
and I think every one will recognize it, for 
it has not yet been consigned to the limbo 
which it so richly deserves. It has done a 
world of good, and so have canal-boats, but 
now we have something better. 

The fault of the old and the merit of the 
new lie in their objects. The old method 
had for its object the discovery of the names 
of plants, really the least important fact 
about them, and with this most formal in- 
troduction to them the acquaintance was at 
an end. The object of the new is to culti- 
vate this acquaintance and learn all that is 
possible with regard to the character, the 
habits of life, not having the study of plants 
as an end, but simply asa means. To cul- 
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tivate the powers of observation is the secret 
of the great value of botany as a study, and 
the teacher should keep this constantly in 
view. We should not expect to make bota- 
nists of our pupils—that may come incident- 
ally; but we should expect to open the eyes 
of the dullest, and teach them to see what 
is going on about them. With this view of 
the study, it is at once seen that it reaches 
far beyond the narrow confines of botany, 
and touches upon every experience of life; 
for when do we not need to use trained hab- 
its of observation? Botany is pre-eminently 
serviceable in this direction, not because of 
anything peculiar in its nature, but simply 
because it lies so freely within the reach of 
every one, as capable of study (I do not say 
as completely) in the humblest district school 
as in the most elaborately equipped univer- 
sity. 

Now, for some practical suggestions, for 
if these were not given this writing would 
be of little value. In the first place, the 
whole atmosphere of the study should be 
one of doubt, and nothing should be be- 
lieved upon hearsay that can be learned at 
first-hand. If possible, the pupils should 
be required to study the lesson first from 
nature, free from all the bias of knowledge. 
For instance, when the subject of leaves is 
undertaken, every pupil can study scores of 
leaves and record his own observations as to 
their differences, and when this is done the 
chapter upon leaves in the text-book will be 
read not only with understanding, but with 
eagerness ; for it is a well-known fact that 
we read with the greatest interest about 
those things which we ourselves have seen. 
And so with branches, roots, fruits, arrange- 
ment of leaves, flowers, etc. Do not let the 
pupil read that a flower is made of sepals, 
petals, etc., but let him discover that fact 
for himself, and when he finds these parts 
he will at once demand names for them, and 
then they can be given. ‘Thus these hard 
names of botany need not come as a ligt of 
definitions to be memorized, but as supply- 
ing a necessity which the student has recog- 
nized for himself. ‘Then, when the parts of 
plants have thus been learned, the work has 
but begun. We have learned the parts of a 
machine, and it now remains to see how it 
works. 

The forms of leaves, of flowers, of roots, 
etc., must not be taken as so many facts, 
but the question must always be asked, 
‘Why are they so?’’ Leaves are arranged 


thus and so on the stems, but why? Sepals 
are usually green and petals delicately col- 
ored, but why? The flowers upon most of 
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our trees have no petals at all; why? The | but children’s reading should be such as not 


flower of the pea or bean is very different 
in shape from that of the lily, but why? 
Why are some flowers fragrant and others 
not? Why do some open in the evening 
and others only in the day? Is it not ap- 
parent to every one that the pupil set at 
such problems, all of which he can answer 
for himself, helped only by a few sugges- 
tions, will have his mental powers developed 
in a way that looks far beyond botany and 
that lies in the deepest philosophy ? 

Let me, therefore, urge upon our teach- 
ers that this spring they make their classes 


in botany classes of observers, and not of | 


memorizers. Set the sharp eyes and bright 
minds at work that they will love, and that 
will take them away from the mustiness of 
books out into the freshness and beauty of 
nature. Nothing within our reach as edu- 
cators can better produce ‘‘ sound minds in 
sound bodies.”’ Indiana School Journal. 


-— lr. ——____— 
BOOKS TO BE AVOIDED. 


BY H. SABIN, 


‘THERE has been a great change in the 

character of books designed for chil- 
dren since Maria Edgeworth wrote ‘‘ Harry 
and Lucy’’ and ‘‘ Popular Tales,’’ and Mary 
Russell Mitford wrote ‘‘ Our Village.’’ The 
wells which the servants of our fathers dug in 
their days, the Philistines have stopped up 
and filled with earth. 

The book which contains low slang 
phrases should be discarded ; so should one 
which teaches by expression or inference 
any degree of irreverence for sacred things. 
Do not place on the library shelf a book 
which teaches that it is smart to thwart the 
wishes of parents or teachers. ‘‘ Peck’s 
Bad Boy,’’ outrageously disgusting in its in- 
cidents, and bad in its tendency, differs from 
sonte others only in that its teachings are 
stripped of all disguises, and the stories are 
told in plain, bold English. 

We ought also to throw outall books that 
tend to familiarize the child with the haunts 
of vice or the ways of villains in our large 
cities. Vice will force itself intothe presence 
of the child soon enough, without any help 
from books. Pope’s second thought was 
best when he wrote— 

Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Some one writes that we should avoid 

rubbish in a school library. It is very true; 
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to cultivate a taste for rubbish. There is a 
certain class of books which are not positively 
bad, and yet are not positively good. They 
amuse without instructing ; they furnish no 
food for thought ; they destroy an appetite 
for healthier reading. 

The books in alibrary should tend to pro- 
mote moral and intellectual growth. Books 
cannot be read without exerting some influ- 
ence. They elevate or degrade; they 
strengthen or weaken ; they add to or sub- 
tract from mental force. One man reaps 
tares, and another gathers golden grain, in 
the same field, because of the seed sown 
somewhere in his early life. Books are but 
tools in the artist’s hands. I sometines think 
that we are sculptors more skillful than any 
in the studios of Florence or Rome; that we 
are painters in a higher sense than any of the 
masters of the old world. If sometimes our 
clumsy touch seems to mar the beautiful 
figure we would make, if at times the faces 
we would paint seem to grow dim and fade 
from the canvas, it is only because our mor- 
tal senses are too dull and gross to fashion 
the form, or to divine the colors, which only 
the clearer light of eternity can bring into 
full relief. 

Sancho Panza said, ‘‘ Blessed be the man 
who first invented sleep ;’’ rather blessed be 
he who first invented books; through them 
‘* the broken sounds of life become a song, 
and life itself a melody.’’ 

Towa Normal Monthly. 
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LABOR AS AN EDUCATOR. 


BY B. G. NORTHROP. 





T is a partial view of education which as- 
| sumes that books and schools, indispens- 
able as they are, do the whole work. Every 
thing which the child sees and hears, and 
still more what he does, educates. This 
practical training begins in the cradle, and 
runs on through life. The educating value 
of labor has not been duly appreciated. 
Whatever compels one to think and decide 
on practical business questions, awakening 
conscious responsibility and self-reliance, 
develops mental power. Business pursuits 
frequently discover aud draw out great tal- 
ents. A degree of foresight, sagacity, prac- 
tical wisdom, and executive ability is often 
displayed in the management of commer- 
cial, manufacturing, or agricultural interests, 
which would win the highest eminence if 
devoted to either of the professions. 

Every child’s educaticn is deficient who 
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has not learned to work in some useful form 
of industry. Labor aidsin disciplining the 
intellect and energizing the character. Es- 
pecially does farm work task and test the 
mind, by leading a boy to plan and con- 
trive, to adapt means to ends in a great 
variety of ways, and under constantly vary- 
ing circumstances. The necessities and 
struggles of the farm demand patience and 
perseverance, develop force of character 
and energy of will, and teach the needful 
lesson, ‘‘ Where there is a will, there is a 
way.”’ How many of the leading men of 
our country, like Washington, Webster, 
Clay, and Lincoln, grew up on the farm, and 
gained there an invaluable discipline for the 
conflicts and achievements of life. 

Labor develops inventive talent. The 
exigencies of the farmer, remote from vil- 
lages and shops, compel him to be some- 
thing of a carpenter, joiner, blacksmith, and 
harness-maker—a man of all work—‘‘ handy 
at any thing.’’ His business varies with 
the seasons, and sometimes changes every 
day. <A farmer’s boy myself, and familiar 
with all forms of farm work, I have ever 
valued highly these practical lessons learned 
among the rough hills of grand old Litch- 
field county. I counsel even the sons of 
affluence to spend at least one season at 
hard work on the farm, or in the shop. The 
practical business drill there gained, the 
knowledge of nature and of domestic ani- 
mals, will amply compensate for the conse- 
quent loss in book learning, to say nothing 
of the health and physical training thus se- 
cured. With all our improved gymnastics, 
none is better than manual labor, when it is 
cheerfully and intelligently performed, and 
especially farm work. The habits of in- 
dustry, once formed on the farm or in the 
shop, may shape all the future, teaching one 
to value time, to husband ‘‘ the odd mo- 
ments,’’ scorn sloth and love labor, or at 
least to practice ‘‘ diligence in business.’’ 

The pupils who luxuriate in the wealthiest 
homes of the city, would profit by one year 
in the country, with its peculiar work and 
play, its freeer sports and wider range for 
rambles by the springs and brooks, the 
rivers and waterfalls, by the ponds and 
lakes, over the hills and plains, through the 
groves and forests; in observing nature, 
searching for wild flowers and curious stones, 
learning to recognize the different trees by 
any of their distinctive marks, viz.: the leaf, 
flower, fruit, form, bark, and grain, watch- 
ing the ant-hills, collecting butterflies and 
various insects, noticing the birds so as to 
distinguish them by their beaks or claws, 
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their size, form, plumage, flight, or song. 
Studying nature in any one or more of these 
varied forms, each so-fitted to charm chil- 
dren, would refresh their minds as well 
as recreate their bodies, and stimulate that 
curiosity which is the parent of interest 
and of memory. 

Nature is the great teacher of childhood, 
and with her the juvenile mind needs closer 
contact. Facts and objects are the leading 
instruments of its early development. We 
do violence to the child’s instinctive crav- 
ings for natural objects, if we give it books 
alone, and confine it exclusively to the city. 
When I once found over three hundred chil- 
dren in asingle grammar school, who had 
never visited the country, I did not hesitate 
to say that, shut out from nature, and shut 
in by brick walls, with all their ample ap- 
paratus and superior teachers, and a splendid 
school house, these children can not pos- 
sibly gain here a full and symmetrical de- 
velopment of their various faculties. More 
needs to be done to combine the advan- 
tages of country and city life. With poorer 
schools and shorter terms, and with far less 
apparatus, but under the kindly and invig- 
orating influence of rural scenes and em- 
ployments, the country sends forth its full 
share to the professions, and into the posts 
of most commanding influence. Some of 
the retired rural districts and small hill 
towns have been exceedingly fertile in the 
richest treasures of intellect. 

Idleness and vice are twins, and as idle- 
ness is always a curse, work may be a bless- 
ing. Certainly industry is essential to thrift 
and virtue to the culture of the mental as 
well as moral nature. ‘‘ Every man should 
have one vocation, and as many avocations 
as possible.’’” Men of mark are men of 
work. The most industrious individuals and 
races are the most intelligent and powerful ; 
the most elevated morally as well as men- 
tally. In whatever land man can subsist in 
indolence, he droops in intellect; and 
there is the greatest demoralization in those 
tropical climates where leisure, rather than 
labor, is the rule of life. Man rises in the 
scale where his necessities compel constant 
industry, as he sinks where his wants exact 
no labor. Where industry becomes habit- 
ual and skillful, it not only supplies mere 
necessities, but stimulates demands above 
absolute wants. Every pure enjoyment 
which labor gains, prompts the desire for 
other and higher gratifications. ‘Theodore 
Parker well said: ‘‘ The fine arts do not in- 
terest me so much as the coarse arts, which 
feed, clothe, house, and comfort a people. 
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I should rather be a great man as Franklin 
than a Michael Angelo; nay, if I had a son, 
I should rather see him a mechanic who or- 
ganized use, like the late George Stephen- 
son, in England, than a great’ painter like 
Rubens, who only copied beauty.’’ 


LARS A, Ree 
ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


MOST encouraging prospect is opened 
[\ to our view, by the increasing attention 
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paid to English Literature in the schools of | 


our state. 
this in the interesting ‘‘ Items from Reports’’ 
of our County Superintendents, as published 
from month to month in Zhe School Journal. 
Either a library is proposed, or is actually 
begun ; or the literature of the day is intro- 


We find occasional evidences of | 


duced among the pupils in the shape of | 


magazines and other periodicals ; or—best 
of all,—Literature is made a regular branch 
of study. It is true that out of over one 
hundred and sixty reports that appeared in 
The Journal during the first five months of 


the present year, only thirteen present these, | 


facts to our notice. We could wish that 
the proportion were greater ; but it is certain 
that in some places—we are fain to believe, 
in many—good is accomplished in this 
direction which is never made public. 

It would be a work of supererogation to 
attempt to prove the importance of this 
branch of study to any thinking teacher. 
Not only does intellectual culture demand 
it, but it has become an absolute necessity 
as a safeguard of morality, by reason of the 
debasing influences of many books and illus- 
trated papers, which are everywhere offered 
to young people. No one with intelligence 
to perceive, with a heart to be touched by 
the perils to which our youth are thus ex- 
posed, can fail to be impressed by the need 
of teaching them not only to know, but to 
love, that which is pure and good in litera- 
ture. 

The study will be most effectual in ac- 
complishing this object, where—as in the 
case of the Meadville schools, reported in 
May,—it is carried on continuously, from 
the primary schools to those of most ad- 
vanced grade. For, as every one knows, 
a very large majority of pupils never reach 
the high, or even the grammar schools ; and 
it is just those that fall out of the line on 
the upward march, who most lack this whole- 
some culture. Coming from families of 


which every child must begin early to work 
for a living, they are obliged to be content 
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with barely instruction enough to enable 
them to read, and to keep ordinary accounts. 
And, for the most part, what they receive in 
the schools of lower grade can subserve only 
these humblest of purposes. Their home 
associations, of course, rarely—very rarely 
supply the immense deficiency in their school 
training. In common with their school- 
fellows of more favored condition, they 
possess sensibilities, and the faculties of 
taste and imagination; but these are left 
in a state so crude and undeveloped that 
they are ready to be called into play by the 
attractions of the cheap show and the illus- 
trated stories of prison-cells and _police- 
courts, with all their demoralizing in- 
fluences. 

For this large class of our young people, 
we would do a noble work by beginning at 
the very outset of their education to teach 
them to discriminate between the gold and 
the dross of literature. And not for those 
alone; for ignorance on this subject is more 
wide-spread than many people imagine, and 
the higher school can accomplish but little, 
where the matter has been previously ne- 
glected. A convincing proof of this was 
afforded the writer, on questioning an ad- 
vanced class in a high school, in which 
efforts were being made to supply the defi- 
ciency in earlier instructions. Among the 
first questions put, d@fropfos of a lesson in 
Rhetoric, was, ‘‘Who are the American 
humorists ?’’ An embarrassing pause fol- 
lowed, but at length one young lady 
modestly suggested, with a rising inflection, 
‘* The Spoopendykes /’’ Further examina- 
tion showed that nearly all the ideas of 
authors which that class possessed were 
equally vague. Yet, the class consisted of 
children from intelligent families, of fair 
average culture; they had enjoyed the care 
of experienced and faithful teachers. The 
day must come—and may it be soon !—when 
such ignorance will be considered disgrace- 
ful in a secondary school. 

It is of great service, in cultivating a love 
for literature, to inspire the pupil with an 
interest in authors. Personality has an at- 
tractive power, especially for the warm 
fancy of the young, which no abstraction 
can possess. It is easy to show this, by 
reference to any sphere of thought. The 
very items @f personal intelligence in the 
newspapers,—ill-judged and impertinent as 
they often are,—prove that there is a de- 
mand for information of that nature; a 
demand which, within judicious limits, 
ought to be satisfied. Tables of flora and 


fauna are stamped all over with person- 
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alities, in the names of genera and species, 
which perpetuate those of their discoverers. 
On our maps are thousands of commemora- 
tive names, heightening the interest of the 
study of Geography by associating the re- 
membrance of explorers and settlers with the 
beauties of natural scenery or with the thriv- 
ing states and towns which are their monu- 
ments. And what, in History, engages our 
most delighted attention,—the strategy of 
a battle-field, the political changes of a 
nation, or the lives of her representative 
men? Even in religion, this truth holds 
good. It is not law or doctrine that holds 
us with irresistible force; it is the person- 
ality of the Man Christ Jesus, and under 
Him, of those whose lives are a still richer 
heritage of the Church than their teachings. 


— 
> 


FEMININE USE OF ADJECTIVES. 

T is often said by gentlemen that the con- 

versational power of ladies would be 
more agreeable with a limited use of adjec- 
tives. The exaggerated use of adjectives is 
characteristic only of American women. 
Their constant habit of qualifying every- 
thing they see, hear, smell, taste or touch by 
inappropriate superlatives is not contracted 
through ignorance. It arises from the ridic- 
ulous custom engendered during the giggling 
period of their school-days. By habitual 
practice it becomes firmly established, fol- 
lows them into maturity, debases their lan- 
guage, and makes them appear far more 
silly and frivolous than they really are. It 
is almost impossible for women to shake off 
this nonsensical habit formed in early youth. 
Their exaggeration of language is carried to 
an extent that not only becomes a serious 
consideration to ordinary observers, but also 
to learned men and professors. 

In conversation the other day, a professor 
of Trinity College gravely inquired: Why 
do ladies invariably mar their conversation 
by the repeated exclamation “perfectly 
lovely?’’? We do not wonder that he 
noticed it. There is nothing more tiresome 
during a lady’s conversation than to hear 
the unceasing words ‘‘ perfectly lovely.’’ 
At the theatre, parties, weddings, funerals, 
lectures, prayer meetings, and in horse cars, 
steamboats, steam cars, art galleries, mil- 
liners’ and dry-goods shops or at the den- 
tist’s, doctor’s and dressmaker’s, indoors 
and outdoors, wherever American women 
are gathered together, the inevitable chorus 
of ‘“‘perfectly lovely’’ arises to arouse the 
half-contemptuous amusement of observers. 
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The expression, ‘‘ perfectly lovely’’ is be- 
ginning to be perfectly unlovely by its gross 
misuse. It has a strong rival in the other, 
also too common, expression, “ perfectly 
elegant.”’ 

How American women are laughed at 
abroad for the misplaced expression of their 
New World exaggeration and enthusiasm! 
In nine cases out of ten they qualify cus- 
toms, cathedrals, castles, and cows as ‘‘ per- 
fectly elegant ;’’ palaces, peers, peasants, 
and pigs as ‘‘ perfectly lovely ;’’ or sunsets, 
soldiers, sculpture, and sheep, as ‘‘ perfectly 
stunning.’’ Is it any wonder that it excites 
ridicule? A year or two ago a Hartford 
gentleman who accompanied a relative—a 
young lady—on a trip up the Hudson river, 
promised to give her a handsome silk dress 
if she would not utter the words “ perfectly 
lovely ’’ once during the journey. We never 
heard whether she won the dress. We pre- 
sume not. 

School teachers could do much to remedy 
this defect. It begins in school-days. Then 
is the time to prevent the overflow of this 
bubbling effusion of later years. A modifi- 
cation of adjectives, an improvement in lan- 
guage, would be the result. Perhaps it would 
become ‘‘ perfectly lovely.’’ 

Hartford Times. 
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DEVICES. 


> VERY teacher should have many de- 

4 vices in her mind for use in the school- 
room. Do not follow the same method of 
treating a subject day after day until the 
pupils are weary of the monotony of their 
school life. Children must have a change. 
Stick to your principles, but vary your 
methods whenever the interest begins to 
flag. We suggest a few devices for varying 
the monotony of the school-room. 

Geography.—Let written descriptions of 
countries, cities or rivers be prepared and 
read by each pupil; the other pupils nam- 
ing the place described in each case. Take 
imaginary journeys; each pupil striving to 
see more on the route than the others. Let 
each pupil write a letter from some foreign 
city to his classmates. Request each pupil 
to procure a sample of some commercial 
product and write a composition about it. 
Give lessons upon such topics as ‘‘ The 
largest rivers of the world.’’ ‘‘The most 
beautiful cities of the United States.’’ ‘‘Com- 
parison of Ohio and Florida.’’ Let the 
class choose sides and prepare for a contest 
in naming the countries, rivers, lakes, etc., 
of a grand division. 
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Arithmetic.—Driil the pupils occasionally 
upon rapid addition by grouping the num- 
bers. Introduce ali the vea/ problems that 
you hear of that concern the business of 
the friends of the pupils. Request the pu- 
pils to. bring problems for solution. Give 
them a great many practical problems that 
they can perform readily. Do not pass a 
subject by as soon as the pupils begin to 
dimly understand it. Borrow or buy a 
dozen arithmetics, and select the practical 
problems from all of them for solution. 
Encourage a good-natured rivalry in each 
branch of the work. 

Reading.—Let the reading extend beyond 
the readers to the newspapers and useful 
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books. Let the pupils tell what they have 
read. The best reader is the one who gets 
the most thought from the printed page. 
When all use the same lesson let each one 
ask questions upon the lesson, of any mem- 
ber of the class. Occasionally let choice 
gems be memorized and recited. Let the 
pupils compare the various kinds of articles, 
read and tell why they prefer certain ones. 
In oral reading the attention of reader and 
listeners should be given principally to 
thought. When a pupil reads aloud, do 
not permit any one else to look on the 
book. Follow Parker’s advice, and have 
concert reading once in seven years. 

Lowa Teacher. 
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LANCASTER, JUNE, 1884. 


E. E. HIGBEE. - . ° 


J. P. McCASKRY 


‘THE Thirtieth Annual Session of the Penn- 

sylvania State Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Meadville, Pa., on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, July the 8th, 
gth and 1oth. The Executive Committee 
present a very promising programme. ‘The 
Chairman of this Committee, Supt. C. F. 
Chamberlain, has had the ‘‘ heavy end of 
the log’’ to carry, both in the matter of 
general and local arrangements; but he has 
come up to the work nobly, in the ex- 
cellent programme given below, and in the 
completeness of the arrangements at Mead- 
ville. A pleasant and profitable meeting is 
anticipated, one also that will show a large 
enrollment. For such persons from the 
East as propose to attend the sessions of the 
National Association at Madison, during 
the week following, Meadville affords a 
stopping-place of unusual interest on their 
holiday trip to the West. 


PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY, JULY 8TH. 

10 A. M.—Ofening and Organization. Ad- 
dress of Welcome—Hon. Pearson Church, 
Judge 30th Judicial District, Meadville. 

Responses—Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburgh, 
and Supt. H. E. Brooks, Scranton. 

2 p. M.—J/naugural Address—Education and 
Labor—Supt. Samuel A. Baer. 

Discussion, opened by Prof. Thomas May 
Pierce, Philadelphia, and Prof. A. B. Miller, 
Warren. 


Language in the Public Schools—Prof. A. G. 
C. Smith, Media. 

Discussion, opened by Supt. J. 
Greensburg. 

8 p. M.— Our Fifty Years’ Record—1834-1884. 
Semi-Centennial of the Common School Sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania—Hon. H. C. Hickok, 
Philadelphia, Ex-State Supt. of Common 
Schools of Penna. To be followed by remarks 
upon the same by prominent members of the 


R. Spiegel, 


Association. 

Music, by the ‘‘ Meadville Ladies’ Quartette.”” 

Chalk and Charcoal Sketches—Prof. Geo. E. 
Little, Washington, D. C. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 9TH. 

9g A. M.—Pusiness—Election of Officers ; fix- 
ing next place of meeting, etc. 

The “ New Education.” Is there such a 
thing, and What zs it ?—Supt. R. K. Buehrle, 
Lancaster. 

Discussion, opened by Supt. C. A. Babcock, 
Oil City. 

2 p. M.—‘' Our Dead’’—paper by Supt. Geo. 
J. Luckey, Pittsburgh. 

Remarks, by members of the Association. 

Railroad and Steamboat Excursion to Con- 
neaut Lake. 

8 p. M.—Lecture—" Boys and Girls, Nice and 
Naughty, or Pendulum of Life.”—Col. G. W. 
Bain, of Louisville, Ky. 

Social Reception to the Association, by the 
citizens of Meadville. 

THURSDAY, JULY IOTH. 

9 A. M.—Zhe County Institute, Real and 
Ideal—Miss Lelia E. Patridge, Normalville, 
Illinois. 

Discussion, opened by Rev. N. H. Schenck. 

Light and Sight, as it Concerns Schools— 
Prof. J. Tingley, Meadville. 

Discussion, opened by Prof. J. A. Cooper, 
Principal North-western State Normal School, 
Edinboro. 

2Pp.M.—English Literature — Prof. James 
Burns, Erie. 
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Discussion, opened by Prof. W. H. Rauch, 
Weatherly, Pa. 

Literary Spirit in Schools—Rev. D. H. 
Wheeler, D. D., President Allegheny College, 
Meadville. 

Discussion, opened by Rev. P. A. Reno, 
A. M., Principal Waterford Academy. 

8 p. M.— The Necessity of a Minister of Edu- 
cation—Hon. E. E. Higbee, D. D., Supt. Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Music by Pupils of Titusville High School. 

Nortrs.—All papers will be subject to full and free discussion. 

MUSIC. 

General Singing by the Association, to be led 
by Prof. E. P. Russell, Principal of Cambridge 
Conservatory of Music. 

The ‘‘ Meadville Ladies’ Quartette,” and a 
chorus of voices from the pupils of the Titus- 
ville High School, will each furnish music one 
evening. 

The following well-known specialists will be 
present and favor the Association at different 
times during its sessions: Miss Belle McClin- 
tock, Meadville: Miss Louise McClintock, 
Meadville ; Mrs. J. H. Montgomery, Meadville ; 
Miss Flora Coburn, Meadville; Miss Agnes 
Smith, Pittsburgh; and Miss Flavia Davis, 
pianist, Meadville. Miss Ella J. McBurney, of 
New Castle, will be present one evening and 
recite a few selections. 

EXCURSIONS. 

To Conneaut Lake, by R. R., and ride on 
the lake, free of charge. 

To Chautaugua Lake, on Friday. Fare for 
round trip, 180 miles, including 40 miles ride on 
the lake, $1.25. This excursion can stop four 
or five hours at the celebrated ‘“ Assembly”’ 
grounds at Fair Point, and dinner can be pro- 
cured at the magnificent ‘‘ Hotel Athenzeum.” 
In going, the steamer can be taken at Lake- 
wood, and on the return trip the party can pass 
down the Outlet to Jamestown, and thus have 
an opportunity of viewing some of the finest 
natural scenery in Western New York. 

The Museums atthe Natural History Society’s 
rooms and at Allegheny College, and other 
points of interest in and about the city, can be 
visited at pleasure, between the afternoon and 
evening sessions. 

RATES OF BOARDING. 


The Commercial Hotel and New McHenry 
House have each reduced their rates to $1.50 
per day to members of the Association. 

The Budd House, Gable House, Central Ho- 
tel, and other hotels, to $1.00 per day. Board 
can also be secured at reasonable rates in pri- 
vate families. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


President—SAMUEL A. BAER, Reading, Pa. 
Vice-Presidents—Supt. A. J. Palm, Mercer, 
and Supt. Anna Buckbee, Coudersport. 
Secretary—]. P. Mckaskey, Lancaster. 
Treasurer—John Morrow, Allegheny City. 
Ticket Agent—J. F. Sickel, Germantown. 
Executive Committee—C. F. Chamberlain, 
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chairman, Meadville ; Supt. T. M. Balliet, Nor- 
malville ; Supt. Samuel Transeau, Williamsport; 
Supt. H. S. Jones, Erie; and Supt. James M. 
Coughlin, Kingston. 

Enrolling Committee—Supt. D. S. Keck, 
3erks County; Supt. R. M. McNeal, Dauphin 
County ; Supt. R. M. Streeter, Titusville ; Supt. 
W. F. Harpel, Shamokin; and Prof. S. F. 
Hoge, Tidioute. 

Committee on Drawing—A. H. Berlin, chair- 


man, West Pittston; Miss Kate Neumont, 
Pittsburgh ; Miss Fannie S. Nash, Williams- 


port; T. P. Johnston, Johnstown; and Miss 
Lola Zug, Lancaster. 
LOCAL COMMITTEES. 

On Reception and Hotels.—Maj. D. V. Der- 
rickson, chairman, H. R. Roth, F. P. Ray, J. H. 
Lenhart, C. M. Boush, S. T. Dick, Joshua Doug- 
lass, Col. C. W. Tyler, J. W. Smith, P. A. Laffer, 
Lewis Walker, and Thos. Roddy. 

On Hall and Place of School Exhibit.—Prof. 
G. W. Haskins, chairman, Prof. A. W. Smith, 
Prof. J. H. Montgomery, and Prof. G. Cary. 

On Music.—A. L. Dunbar, chairman, Otto 
Kohler, Arthur L, Bates, J.G. Lindeman, James 
Frazier, and John Dick. 

On Finance.—Col. J. W. H. Reisinger, chair- 
man, O. H. Hollister, M. P. Davis, Senator H. 
J. Humes, and A. M. Fuller. 

On Excursion.—Hon. H. L. Richmond, Jr., 
chairman, L. C. Beach, Wm. R. Bole, and Geo. 
F. Davenport. 

RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

Excursion Tickets will be sold on the rail- 
roads named from July 5th to July 1oth, good 
to return until July 21st, 1884. 

Persons procuring Cer/ifica/es from the under- 
signed, and presenting the same to the Ticket 
Agents az the stations from which they start, 
and paying full fare to Meadville, will be re- 
turned for one-fourth the fare paid in going, by 
having their Certificates duly endorsed by J. F. 
Sickel, at Meadville. In applying for such a 
Certificate the name and address of the person 
desiring it must be given. 

N. B.—Be particular to have the Certificate 
properly filled up and signed by the R. R. 
Agent at your starting point, in order to have re- 
duced fare returning. The following railroads 
make this concession in fares, to those having 
the Certificates Py 
Baltimore & Ohio. 
Buffalo, N. Y., & Phila. 
Chicago, St. Louis & 

Pittsburgh. 

Del., Lackawanna & 

Western. 


Philada. & Reading. 
Lehigh Valley. 
N. York, Penna. & 
| Ohio. 
Penna. Company. 
Penna. Railroad. 
N. York, L. Erie, & Philada. & Erie. 
Western. Northern Central. 
Philada., Wilmington & Del. & Hudson Canal 
Baltimore. Co. 
Persons procuring Orders from the under- 
signed can obtain Excursion Tickets at the 
principal stations on: 


Allegheny Valley. | Wilmington & Northern. 


Huntingdon & Broad Top. 
The following will sell Excursion Tickets to 
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Meadville, or any of their Junctions, without 
Orders : 
Pittsburgh and Lake | Pittsburgh & Western. 

Erie. Philada., Newtown & 
Perkiomen R. R. N. York. 

Those desiring to pass over the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad, by addressing A. H. McCul- 
loh, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chambersburg, Pa., on 
or before July 5th, 1884, will receive Orders by 
return of mail. 

Persons paying full fare on the following, zx 
going to the meeting, will be returned free by 
securing Return Pass from Ticket Agent of the 
Association at Meadville : 

Catasauqua & Fogels- | Hanover & Gettysburg. 
ville. Shenango & Alle- 
Dunkirk, Allegheny gheny. 

Valley & Pittsburgh, 

The Gettysburg & Harrisburg R. R. will sell 
Excursion Tickets to members on presenting 
certificates of membership. Those desiring 
Membership Tickets enclose One Dollar with 
Stamp, and you receive Ticket by return’ mail. 

Persons wishing certificates or orders, or other 
information, will please observe the follow'ng 
directions : 

1. Write your name and address plainly, en- 
closing stamp. j 

2. In writing for Orders or Certificates, give in 
each case the name of the station and Railroad 
from which you start, and the name of each 
road over which you will pass in going to 
Meadville. 

3. If possible, do not send for Orders or in- 
formation later than July 3d, 1884. 

These directions, if followed, will insure 
prompt replies in all cases. Address, 

J. F SIcKEL, Germantown, Pa. 





—_—— —— 


TE are encouraged to think that Zhe 
W Pennsylvania School Journal is doing 
some work for humanity. The field it occu 
pies is peculiar. The men it reaches are men 
of influence in their localities. The work it 
does is mainly foundation work, slow and 
hidden, but sure and lasting. The support 
it receives from its subscription list is its life. 
If School Directors and School Teachers 
think it worth its cost, they will order it— 
continuing subscription as this may expire. 
If Superintendents think so, they will en- 
courage subscription on the part of their 
Teachers and their School Boards. Many, 
we are glad to know, do think this, of which 
fact our subscription list gives direct witness ; 
we shall hope that still more may be actively 
of this opinion during the coming year. The 
present June number closes the current vol- 
ume; with july begins our thirty-third vol- 
ume. 


Pennsylvania, and for Zhe Journa/ its third 
of a century. 





The present year rounds up its half 
century for the Common School System of 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


| 
| 


We shall do what we can to | an important place in the field of practical 
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make the successive numbers of the new 
year readable, suggestive, and valuable. We 
are therefore encouraged to ask the con- 
tinued patronage of our friends, old and 
new, in the year opening before us. 


In securing the services of Prof. Thos. M. 
Balliet, late Superintendent of Carbon coun- 
ty, the Cook County Normal School takes 
from the Keystone State one of our most 
promising school men. It was while doing 
Institute work in Pennsylvania that Col. 
Parker heard Mr. Balliet lecture, and made 
up his mind that he had use for him in Illi- 
nois if his services could be secured. He 
goes to what is perhaps the most influential 
centre of normal school work in the United 
States, and we bid him ‘‘ God-speed’’ in 
his wider field of labor. 

Supt. H. S. Jonegs, of Erie, has held office 
continuously for twenty-four years, and has 
been a growing man from first to last. He 
has made the Erie schools’ rank second to 
none elsewhere in the State. He owns 
neither a railroad nor a national bank, nor 
is he a millionaire; but if any other man 
has for the past twenty years been more 
a benefactor to the City of Erie, we shall be 
pleased to put his name on record. 





Pror. ARTEMAS MartTIN, of Erie, Pa., 
publisher of the AM/athematical Visitor, was 
recently elected a member of the Mathemat- 
ical Society of France. He is a member 
also of the London Mathematical Society. 
He has also been awarded the honorary titles, 
for eminence in his favorite science, by our 
leading colleges. Prof. M. isa plain, un- 
assuming gentleman, who quietly edits his 
magazine, and prefers the life of a gardener 
to the honors of a college professorship. 


THE handsome advance in salary voted 
Supt. Geo. J. Luckey at the recent election 
is a graceful recognition of his valuable 
services. Of course, our big-hearted friend 
will find little difficulty in spending the 
money. Mr. Luckey is a_broad-gauge 
school officer, one of the ablest in the 
country, and the city he has served so long 
does itself honor in this merited increase of 
salary to thirty-five hundred dollars. 


Dr. Epw. Brooks has just been elected 
to the presidency of the School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory, in Philadelphia. Estab- 
lished by the late Prof. J. W. Shoemaker in 
1873, this school has since that time filled 
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education. The broad experience of Dr. 
B., his wide reputation as an educator, and 
his well-known business energy, assure to 
the school a largely increased career of use- 
fulness. 


Our old friend, Mr. Wm. A. Lindsey, for 
several years Deputy State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has bought and re- 
fitted the Academy at Greason, Cumberland 
county, and has opened a select school, 
mainly for teachers. Between that and man- 
aging his farm, his time will be fully occu- 
pied. Thoroughness, aggressiveness and 
enthusiasm are his characteristics. 


THE syllabus of the special course of lec- 
tures to be given to the teachers of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Philadelphia, at the Assembly 
Hall of the Boys’ High School, embraces 
a wide range, and is in itself sufficient evi- 
dence of the familiarity with his subjects 
possessed by the lecturer, Mr. James Mac- 
Alister, Superintendent. The History of 
Education, among our own races, from the 
Grecian civilization until now, and among 
the civilizations of the Orient, is treated of 
in nineteen lectures, and Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel and Spencer will each be dis- 
cussed in single lectures during the course. 
Mental Science in Relation to Education oc- 
cupies a series of ten lectures, followed by six 
upon Moral Science in its educational bear- 
ings. These will be followed by five lec- 
tures upon the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, and these again by nine upon 
School Hygiene. ‘‘ When the teachers of 
this city,’’ says the Record, ‘‘ have listened 





to the last series, they will have their eyes | 


opened widely to the enormity of the condi- 
tion of schools and houses in Philadelphia.’’ 


THE ‘‘ Complete School Charts’’ seem to 
find a good market at all seasons and in all 
kinds of weather. They deserve it upon 
their merits, and they have it all the more in 
certain parts of the Pennsylvania field, be- 
cause Mr. William Riddle makes it a part 
of his business to sell them. He has placed 
four hundred sets in the schools of Lancas- 
ter county alone during the past year. 


THE subject of Temperance-teaching in 
the common schools is attracting much at- 
tention. School Directors in not a few dis- 


tricts require such instruction to be given, 
at stated times, from a text-book regularly 
introduced, the same as in reading or arith- 
metic. 
good to such communities. 


This cannot but result in immense 
Drunkenness is 
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one of the monster evils of our time; and 
intelligent instruction of youth as to the 
effect of the drinking habit—that their minds 
may be informed and their thoughts givena 
bias against it—is in the line of the Prussian 
maxim: ‘‘ What you would have in the com- 
munity you must put into the schools.’’ At 
the late election of Superintendent in Mif- 
flin county, the convention of School Direc- 
tors adopted the following resolution, which 
merits the serious consideration of teachers 
and school officers in every community 
throughout the great State of Pennsylvania : 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives : Believing that prevention through 
the education of the children in regard to the 
effects of stimulants and narcotics upon the hu- 
man system will be one great antidote for the 
vice of intemperance, we, the directors of the 
public schools of Mifflin county, in convention 
assembled, do respectfully urge that a law mak- 
ing mandatory such instruction in the public 
schools of this State be passed by the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth. 





WE spent a very pleasant evening recently 
at the commencement of the Strasburg high 
school. Mr. Chas. B. Keller, the head of 
these schools, after eight years of successful 
service, retiring from the principalship to 
engage in more lucrative employment, pre- 
sented his last class for graduation. At the 
close of the regular programme, which was 
of an unusually interesting character, a 
young gentleman, representing fifty or more 
alumni of the school, stepped upon the 
stage, and in a few earnest words of grate- 
ful regard, presented a fine gold watch to 
his whilom teacher. It was interesting to 
note upon the platform during the evening 
four links in a chain of school descent—Dr. 
E. E. Higbee; Mr. J. P. McCaskey, one of 
his pupils of thirty or more years ago; Mr. 
Chas. B. Keller, a pupil under Mr. M. some 
twelve years since ; and last in order of suc- 
cession, Mr. K.’s graduating class, and the 
representatives of the alumni association of 
the school—and wt was better still to feel 
that each found pleasure in recognizing good 
as having resulted from the past relation of 
teacher and pupil in the school-room. 


THE prospect is good for a very large 
meeting of the National Association at Mad- 
ison. ‘The numerous committees are vigor- 
ously at work. The President, Thomas W. 
Bicknell, is bending all his energies to make 
this a red-letter meeting in the history of 
the Association, and he is a man who is not 
likely to stop short of a brilliant success. 
The officers of the Association have issued 
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a bulletin, giving information to members, 
which can be had by application to the JV. 
E. Journal of Education, Boston. Any per- 
son connected in any way with education 
may become a member by signing the con- 
stitution and paying $2 to the treasurer. 
Those who wish entertainment at Madison 
will address J. H. Carpenter, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Rates, $2.50 to $10 at hotels; at 
private houses, $1. Tickets (round trip), 
good to August 31, will cost from Trenton 
ies 2 Newburg, and Port Jervis, $29. 90 ; 
Philadelphia, or Wilmington, Del., $28.30; 
Baltimore or Washington, $27.40; pot ay 
ter, $27.58; Harrisburg, $27.08; Williams- 
port, 26.8y: Binghampton, N. Y., $25.85; 
Elmira or Corning, N. Y. $24.60; Ro- 
chester, $23.50; Buffalo, or Niagara Falls, 
$21.75; Wheeling, W. Va., $19.25, and 
other places at corresponding rates. Six- 
fifths of the single fare to Madison will give 
the round-trip fare; or if a ticket be pur- 
chased to Madison at full fare, a return 
ticket can be had at one-fifth of that rate 


j 


THE Lancaster County Farmers’ Institute, 
which is a new departure in the line of In- 
stitute work, will hold a two days’ session 
in the court house in Lancaster, June 4th 
and sth. Lectures, addresses, and the dis- 
cussion of matters relating to farm life and 
practical farming, will occupy the attenti 
of the Institute. Col. Victor E. Piolett will 
speak on ‘‘ The Present and Past, as they Re 
late to American Farming;’’ Dr. Elwo¢ d 
Harvey on ‘The Horse, including rts Proper 
Treatment in respect to Food, Drink, 
bling, Blanketing, Breaking, Teaching ;”" 
Willis P. Hazard, Esq, ‘‘ High-priced Cows, 
the Cause of High Prices; will they Pay 
Farmers to own, of what Breeds, and the 
Principles of Selecting such;’’ Pres. Geo. 
W. Atherton, ‘‘ Agricultural Education ;”’ 
Prof. W. Jordan, ‘‘ Commercial Fertili- 
zers, etc.’’ Secretary gg P. Edge, Dr. 
James Calder, and Prof. S. B. Heiges, will 
discuss general topics of fae practical im 
portance. Among other subjects to be pre 
sented are the following: Farmers’ Holli- 
days; The Influence of Agricultural Socie- 
ties; Farmers’ Homes and how to make 
them attractive; How to Plant and Manage 
an Orchard ; Small Fruit and Market Gar- 
dening; Advantages of Creameries; Farm 
Economy: Should Farmers Interest Them- 
selves in Public Affairs? Farmers’ Wives, 
the Necessity of their Relief from overwork ; 


Conditions for obtaining good Crops of 


Tobacco ; Should the Elements of Agricul- 
ture be taught in the Public Schools in 
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| Farming Communities? How to keep Farm- 

| ers’ Sons on Farms; How to Manage a 
Farm, etc. The committee of arrangements 
are Messrs. Calvin Cooper, J. C. Linville, 
Henry M. Engle, J. P. Wickersham, Wm. 
H. Brosius, and John H. Landis. 





THE RECENT ELEC- 
TIONS. 


RESULT OF 


TT‘HERE are some features of the recent 
| election of County Superintendents 
worthy of special notice. A very large 
majority of the old officers have been re- 
elected. This majority would have been 
still greater, had not several of our efficient 
Superintendents resigned to enter into other 
fields of educational activity. This of itself 
speaks weil for the work which has been 
done, showing a degree of satisfaction upon 
the part of directors and people which must 
be very gratifying to the candidates elect, 
and which will, without doubt, inspire them 
to still greater efforts in their responsible 
work. 

It is a pleasure also to notice in the various 
comments of the newspaper press that great 
stress has been placed upon the good Chris- 
tian character and scholarship of the candi- 
dates. This is as it should be. It should 
be universally recognized that this office 
most especially demands such qualifications. 
To aid in superintending the work of 
twenty-two thousand teachers, who have un- 

r their care nearly a million of boys and 
girls during the most plastic period of their 
lives, is susely a work which calls for special 
consecration. He who is careless in regard 
to moral habits—who has no reverence for 
righteousness—no yearning for that love and 
wisdom which come from above—is poorly 
qualified to guide himself, much less to sup- 
erintend schools. It is well, therefore, that 

he press and the people in every way force 
upon the attention of our directors the ne- 
cessity of great prudence and truthfulness. 

In two cases, during the last three years, 
the State Superintendent was most seriously 
criticised in his appointment to fill vacan- 
cies. He was even charged with acting ar- 
bitrarily, and under the trickery of party 
politicians. These charges, in every re- 
spect without foundation, were not noticed 
at the time, with the confident expectation 
that the propriety of the appointments 
would show itself in the work of those ap- 
pointed. In these two cases, the men ap- 

| pointed were elected, one without a dissent- 
ing vote, and the other almost unanimously. 
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This is encouraging, when we consider that 
the chief considerations influencing their ap- 
pointment were experience, scholarship and 
moral character. 

Let us hope that the coming three years 
may be characterized by greater earnestness 
than ever before. Let us keep before our 
eyes the vast responsibilities which are en- 
trusted to us, and be ready to render an 
account of our stewardship to men and to 
God without fear. Let us prove to the 
world the great power of our Common 
Schools, by the -good fruit which our com- 
munities shall gather therefrom. Let the 
work be accredited from within, forcing the 
acknowledgment of its benign influence 
from the tens of thousands of fathers and 
mothers throughout this great Common- 
wealth. 


<< ———_—_—___— 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


\EACHING, to be effective, should be 
‘| directly to the point. In this art, as in 
every other art, the measure of success is 
dependent upon the skill with which the 
means are adapted to the end. If we would 
teach an apprentice to handle a file or to 
work at a lathe, we do not begin by putting 
into his hands a treatise on the nature of 
steel and the mode of its manufacture, nor 
do we teach him the history of the steam 
engine that turns the lathe. Yet something 
like this we have been doing with our school 
children, with the avowed object of teaching 
them to speak and write their language cor- 
rectly. Under the head of grammar, we 
have taught them the science of language, 
initiating them into the mysteries of its ele- 
ments, burdening their memories with defi- 
nitions and technical terms, and with formal 
rules of syntax, together with their excep- 
tions, 1, 2, and 3, all for the purpose of cor- 
recting a few bad habits of speech, which 
owing to their unfavorable surroundings, 
they have had the misfortune to contract. 
The treatise on steel, and the history of the 
engine, are both useful to the apprentice at 
the proper time, and for the proper purpose. 
All knowledge which pertains, even indi- 
rectly, to his art or trade, is useful to him. 
So is grammar a useful study so far as it 
gives us a knowledge of the nature and the 
history of our wonderful medium of com- 
munication with one another. But as we 


teach the apprentice to use the file by show- 
ing him how—by taking the tool into his 
own hands, and explaining to him wherein 
he uses it wrongly—so the most effective way 
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of teaching the child to use his language cor- 
rectly is to set him the example and to point ~ 
out to him his faults. 

In langauge-teaching we have our best 
opportunity of copying the ‘natural 
method.’’ We are not under the necessity, 
as in the case of arithmetic or history, of 
beginning at the beginning. We find the 
child when he first comes to us at six or 
seven years of age, already in the possession 
of the grammar of his language, and of an 
extensive vocabulary. A little observation 
enables us to discover the process by which 
he has obtained this knowledge from his as- 


sociates. He has learned no rules, no defi- 
nitions, no paradigms: he has simply 


learned words and their uses. He knows 
nothing of nouns, of adjectives, of adverbs: 
and yet he uses all the parts of speech in the 
main correctly. His very mistakes afford 
an illustration of the accuracy of his obser- 
vation. Had he been surrounded only by 
those who spoke the language in its purity, 
he too would speak it with entire correctness. 
No child would contract a habit of saying 
‘we was’’ if he had only heard used the 
correct “‘we were.”’ ‘*] ' “ie 
knowed,’’ ‘‘has went,’’ ‘‘hadn’t ought,’’ 
etc., etc., are irrefutable evidence that the 
speaker has grown up among associates who 
were guilty of these and of like grammatical 
solecisms. 

An effectual cure of faults of speech—in- 
cluding bad pronunciation, bad grammar, 
vicious expressions of whatever sort—would 
be to remove the child, before his bad hab- 
its became inveterate, into a region where 
language was spoken in its purity. Since 
this is impossible, and since its practical 
equivalent, frequent intercourse with those 
whose language is correct, may not come 
until the habits have become too confirmed 
to be easily broken, the duty is imposed 
upon us as educators, of attempting what 
can be done by teaching specially directed 
to this end. ‘‘Language Lessons’’ are 
coming to be regarded as an essential part 
of the primary school course. We do not 
design, nor would it be feasible, to develop 
here a complete system of such teaching, 
We have wished merely to point out what 
should, as we conceive, be its principle and 
its guiding purpose. To be effective, the 
language lesson should be as simple and as 
artless as possible, entirely free from any 
tinge of technical grammar, directed wholly 
to the particular faults of speech of the 
pupils under instruction—faults which will 
vary with the locality—and leaving un- 
touched what is already good. It should be 
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so designed as to afford the pupils the oppor- 
tunities which they have lacked, and to coun- 
teract as far as possible what is vicious in 
their surroundings. Since the first usé which 
the child makes of language—the principal 
use, indeed, which we all make of language 
—is in conversation, the teaching should be 
directed, at least in its beginning, entirely 
to oral language. Teach correct speaking, 
and correct writing will follow naturally. 
In any system of language-teaching, the 
working out of the details must rest almost 
entirely with the teacher. General rules 
are all that can be given, and the first rule 
must be: So conduct your exercises that 
they may interest your children. Let your 
talking class—your Poll Parrot class, if you 
choose to give it some such name—be so 
conducted as to bring out all the conversa- 
tional powers of your children. Encourage 
them to talk with perfect freedom, and al- 
ways make your corrections in such a man- 
ner as not to wound their feelings. , 





~ > 
CLOSER SUPERVISION. 


N the Zrie Dispatch of May 14th, Mr. 
C. C. Taylor, a former County Superin- 
tendent of Erie county, urges that the 
County Superintendency be abolished at the 
expiration of the term for which an election 
has just been held, and that district or other 
closer supervision be substituted. 

The necessity for this closer supervision 
has long been apparent to school men, and 
deputy superintendents for the larger coun- 
ties have been suggested, the number of 
such assistants to the chief school officer in 
the county being determined by the number 
of schools under supervision. This forward 
step should be taken without unwise delay. 
The County Superintendency has been of 
incalculable value—the right arm of the 
system. We must not abolish, but strengthen 
it where it is weak. Xenophon said of the 
Persian empire when he accompanied Cyrus 
and his army of invasion: ‘‘ It is strong in 
extent of territory and population, but weak 
in the great length of the roads to be 
traversed.’’ So we are strong in territory 
and population, but our Superintendents are 
unable to get over the ground fast enough, 
and at the same time do thoroughly efficient 
work. Says Mr. Taylor: 

Another election has just been held under 
the law creating the office of County School 
Superintendent. When the term for which 
these officers have just been elected expires, the 
office will have been in operation thirty-three 
years. At the time of its adoption, in 1854, we 
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virtually had no school system. We had 
schools, but system was lacking. The aid ren- 


dered by the state at that time was not sufficient 
to secure recognition of the school laws in all 
of the districts of the State. 

Under this state of affairs the law creating 
the office of county superintendent was about 
all the friends of our free schools, then so called, 
could reasonably ask for. It wasone step. But 
after the lapse of one-third of a century, after 
the office has proven inadequate to the wants 
of the school system, and after the state aid 
has been increased to not less than one million 
dollars annually, are we not. strong enough to 
take another step—one in advance of the County 
Superintendency ? 

The County Superintendency has done much 
good in its way, but its work of necessity has 
been surface work, only introductory to what 
our schools so much need—close and thorough 
supervision. County superintendents have been 
compelled to reverse the oft-repeated adage, 
and act upon the principle of not how wed/, but 
how much. The fault is in the office, and not 
in the officer. 

In few cases can this officer be expected to 
visit all the schools of his county more than 
once during a term, and oftener than oncea 
year, or less frequently. At his single visit he 
may, or may not, be aware that the school is in 
a ruinous condition. One short hour may not 
fully reveal the fact, and if it does his sugges- 
tions and directions to the teacher cannot be 
enforced, for after giving them he departs, not 
to return again during the turm. 

The examination of teachers under the County 
Superintendency amounts almost to a farce. 
This may be considered an assertion without 
evidence. But for the evidence let us put 
these superintendents upon the witness stand. 
Ask them if in one day they can ascertain the 
qualifications of a class of from fifteen to fifty 
teachers satisfactorily to themselves ? I am quite 
sure most of them would give a negative an- 
swer. Some one may ask, why not devote two 
days to each examination? I answer that it 
would be a violation of the school law regulat- 
ing the duties of that office, and would occupy 
time that should be devoted to other duties of 
the office, if even surface work is done in all of 
its departments. 

Thirty years have shown fully the inadequacy 
of the office to the wants of our schools. It 
ought to be abolished, and our schools placed 
under more thorough supervision, our teachers 
subjected to a more thorough and searching ex- 
amination than it is possible for one man to 
give them over the entire territory of our large 
counties. 

It is not the province of the writer to offer a 
substitute for this office. But to continue it be- 
yond the incoming term is to acknowledge that 
our schools do not need supervision, or that the 
people are not able to pay for it. All of the 
eight millions of dollars expended annually in 
this State for school purposes cannot with profit 
be worked out inside the school rooms. To 


think so is only to be “ penny wise and pound 
foolish." 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, June, 1884. 


HE Annual Examinations at the several 
State Normal Schools will take place this 
year as follows: 

Kutztown, Mansfield, commencing at g a. m., 
Monday, May 26. 

Bloomsburg, Edinboro, commencing at 9 
a. m., Monday, June 2. 

Shippensburg, California, commencing at 9 
a. m., Monday, June g. 

West Chester, Lock Haven, commencing at 
g a. m., Monday, June 16. 

Millersville, Indiana, commencing at 9 a. m., 
Monday, June 23. 

The Principals of the several schools will at- 
tend the examinations as follows: Prof. Shaub 
at Kutztown; Prof. Raub at Mansfield; Prof. 
Schaeffer at Bloomsburg ; Prof. Waller at West 
Chester; Prof. Philips at Edinboro’; Prof. 
Thomas at California; Prof. Cooper at Ship- 
pensburg; Prof. Noss at Lock Haven; Prof. 
Durling at Millersville, and Prof. Heiges at In- 
diana. 

Superintendents Weiss and Ballentine will 
serve on the Board of Examiners at Kutztown; 
Superintendents Ryan and Riddell at Mans- 
field; Superintendents Foose and Wolverton at 
Bloomsburg ; Superintendents Stewart and Leis- 
ter at West Chester; Superintendents Streeter 
and Canon at Edinboro’ ; Superintendents Spin- 
dler and Ritenour at California ; Superintendents 
Shearer and Barton at Shippensburg; Superin- 
tendents Dickson and Robb at Lock Haven; 
Superintendents Brecht and Williams at Millers- 
ville, and Superintendents Stockdill and Coch- 
ran at Indiana. All the Superintendents of the 
several Normal School Districts are official visi- 
tors under the law, and should be present at the 
proper examinations to witness and give advice 
concerning the proceedings. The expenses of 
the members of the Board of Examiners will be 

aid by the State. No one appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Board can be absent without securing 
the services of another person of the same class, 
to take the place of his own, and all such 
changes shall be subject to the approval of the 
Department. Each student must receive four 
affirmative votes out of five in order to graduate. 

The following rules concerning the examina- 
tions will be in force: 1. The examination must 
be strictly private, no person being admitted ex- 
cept the members of the faculty, the Board of 
Trustees, and invited guests. 2. The voting 
must be done by ballot. 3. The result of the 
examinations must be announced by the presi- 
dent of the Board. 

The order of the examinations will be as fol- 
lows: 

1. A careful written examination in the fol- 
lowing branches: First—Mathematics, includ- 
ing Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. Second 
—Natural Sciences, including Natural Philoso- 
phy, Botany and Physiology. Third—Zan- 





uage, including Spelling, Reading, Grammar, 

hetoric and the elements of Latin. Fourth— 
Historical Sciences, including Geography, His- 
tory of the United States and the Constitution 
of the United States. Fifth — Professional 
Studies, including Mental Philosophy, Methods 
of Instruction and School Economy. 

2. A brief supplementary oral examination 
in the same branches. 

3. A special examination in Drawing, Vocal 
Music and Book-keeping. No student who has 
not studied these branches to the extent re- 
quired, and for the length of time named in the 
course of study, can graduate. 

Normal School Principals are earnestly re- 
quested to make a thorough, personal, prelimi- 
nary examination of the graduating classes, in 
their several schools, in all the studies of the 
course, and to drop all students not fully pre- 
pared, both in scholarship and teaching skill. 

To facilitate these examinations, each school 
is requested to provide its class with a room 
furnished with desks, a blackboard upon which 
questions may be written, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of unruled paper in half sheets, about eight 
by ten inches in size, clasps for fastening the 
sheets together, and suitable pencils for writing. 

The State Superintendent hopes to find at all 
the schools the minutes of the proceedings of 
the several Boards of Examiners which have 
held sessions at these schools, including com- 
plete lists of all graduates, both of the first and 
second degree, and of all persons receiving 
teachers’ certificates. 


E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
nuaiiiniciheonelbmetin 


ORGANIZATION OF NEW BOARDS. 





HE Act of April 22, 1863, requires new 

school boards to organize “ within ten days 
after the first Monday in June in each year.”’ 
Their organization must take place, therefore, 
the present year, on or before the 12th of June. 
As it is important that the new boards should 
meet and organize promptly according to law, 
the old boards should fix a time for holding a 
meeting for the purpose, and give due notice to 
the directors elect. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organization, 
directors should first elect a semforary president 
and secretary, ard proceed to ascertain who are 
members, by having read the election returns 
placed in the hands of the old board by the 
proper election officers. Disputed points con- 
cerning claims to seats must be disposed of. 
Questions arising out of tie votes must be settled. 
And when it is ascertained who are members, 
the board is ready to organize Jermanently by 
electing a president, a secretary, and a treasurer, 
Those having a right to vote under the tempo- 
rary organization are the directors holding over 
and the persons duly notified of their election. 
Those entitled to vote in effecting the perma- 
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nent organization are the directors holding over 
and the persons found entitled ‘to seats in the 
board by their election. 

Among the items of business that should be 
attended to by the new boards on the day of 
their organization are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
board, if any such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certificate 


from the old board, whose duty it is to prepare | 


these papers, attach the signature of the officers 
of the new board, and forward them to the 
proper County Superintendent for approval and 
transmission to this Department. Zhis duty 
should not be neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of the 
old treasurer come promptly into the hands of 
the new one. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the reg- 
ular meetings of the board. 

5. Decide whether the board will subscribe 
for Zhe School Journal or not. A copy will be 
sent to the Secretary of each Board, by order of 
the Department of Public Instruction, but sthe 
law permits and encourages all Boards of Di- 
rectors to subscribe for one copy for each mem- 
ber at the expense of the District. No Board 
can well afford to be without it. 


<i 
<> 


SCHOOL OFFICERS. 








HE salaries of County Superintendents, un- 
der the Act of 1878, are made to depend 


upon certain conditions, as the number of 


schools, etc., which cannot be ascertained until 
the annual district reports for the past year have 
all been received at the Department. The 
minimum and maximum salaries are, of course, 
fixed by law. When all are known accurately, 
the list will again be published with such slight 
corrections as may be necessary. Inthe mean- 
time, it is gratifying to know that there has been 
no reduction, but rather an encouraging advance 
upon the figures of the last three years. As a 
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Ninth Distriet 


Tenth District 
Twelfth District 





[ JUNE, 


. L. H»Durling . . Indiana. 
oo ke Be NOS. . California. 
. J. A. Cooper . Edinboro’. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 
Adams. 
Allegheny. . 
Armstrong 
Beaver . 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair. . 
Bradford . 
sucks 
Butler . 
Cambria 
Cameron . 


| Carbon . 


| Cumberland .. 


matter of record, the entire list of school officers 


of the State, including the organization of the 
Department of Public Instruction, the Principals 
of the State Normal Schools, and the City, 
Borough and County Superintendents, is here- 
with given: 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
Superintendent Public Instruction—E. E. Higbee. 
Deputy Superintendents—Henry Houck and John 

Q. Stewart. 

Other Officers of Department—Geo. S. Jones, Fi- 
nancial Clerk; Jacob Heyser, Recording Clerk; 
A. J. Davis, Statistical Clerk; Joseph K. Bolton, 
Messenger. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

District. Principal, 
First District . G. M. Philips. . 
Second District . B. F. Shaub .. 
Third District. . N. C. Schaeffer 
Fifth District . . D. C. Thomas . 
Sixth District . . D. J. Waller, Jr 
Seventh District . S. B. Heiges 
Eighth District . A. N. Raub. 


‘ost- Office. 
. West Chester. 
. Millersville. 
. Kutztown. 
. Mansfield. 
. Bloomsburg. 
. Shippensburg. 
. Lock Haven. 


Centre . 
Chester. . 
Clarion. . 
Clearfield . . 
Clinton. . 
Columbia . . 
Crawford . 


Dauphin . 
Delaware . 
Elk 

Erie . 
Fayette .. 
Forest 
Franklin . 
Fulton . 
Greene . 
Huntingdon 
Indiana . 
Jefferson 
Juniata . 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster .. 
Lawrence .. 
Lebanon . 
Lehigh . 
Luzerne 
Lycoming .. 
McKean . 
Mercer . 
Mifflin . 
Monroe .. 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 


. Aaron Sheely . 
. John S. Johnston . Braddock. 


. John H. Cessna 


Post- Office. 
. Gettysburg. 


Name. 


. Muff. 

. Beaver. 

. Bedford. 

. David S. Keck . Kutztown. 

. John W. Lykens . Newry. 

. G. W. Ryan .. . Towanda. 

. W. W. Woodruff. Newtown. 

. William G. Russell Petrolia. 

. Lewis Strayer. . Ebensburg. 

. H. L, Pearsall . . Driftwood. 

. T. A. Snyder . . Lehighton. 

. D. M. Wolf. . . Spring Mills. 

. Jacob W. Harvey.Unionville 

. C. F. McNutt. . Lamartine. 

. Math. Savage. . Clearfield. 

. I. L. McCloskey . Lock Haven. 

. J. S. Grimes .. . Light Street. 

. J. W. Sturdevant . Meadville. 

S. B. Shearer . . Shippensburg. 
. R. M, McNeal . . Wiconisco. 

. Albert B. Stewart.Ridley Park. 

. George R. Dixon .Ridgway. 

. J. M. Morrison . Girard. 

. R. V. Ritenour . Falls City. 

. J. E. Hillard . Tionesta. 

. H. A. Disert . Chambersburg. 
. Joseph F. Barton .McConnellsburg. 
. J. S. Herrington . Kirby. 

. M.G. Brumbaugh. Huntingdon. 

. Wm. A. Cochran . Indiana. 

. J. H. Hughes. . Brookville. 

. Wilson E. Auman. Mifflintown. 

. N. S. Davis . . Clark’s Green. 
. M. J. Brecht . Mount Joy. 

. J. R. Sherrard . . New Castle. 

. W. B. Bodenhorn.Annville. 

. J. O. Knauss . Allentown. 

. J. M. Coughlin . Kingston. 

. C. S. Riddell . . Muncy. 

. M. O. Campbell . Smethport. 

. S. H. McCleery . Sheakleyville. 
. Walter L. Owens .Granville. 

. A. A. Dinsmore . Stroudsburg. 

. R. F. Hoffecker . Norristown. 
. Frederick Ream . Danville. _ [ries. 
. Joseph H. Werner.Chapman Quar- 


. G. C, Stockdill 
. J. S. Briggs . 


NorthumberlandWm. J. Wolverton.Sunbury. 


Perry .. 
Pike . 

Potter 
Schuylkill. . 
Snyder . 
Somerset . 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 
Union 
Venango . 
Warren .. 


Washington . . 


Wayne. 


. E. U. Aumiller 
- John A. Kipp. 
. Anna Buckbee . . 
. George W. Weiss 
. William H. Dill 
. J. C. Weller .. 
. J. P. Little 

. Benton E. James 


. Liverpool. [Pa. 
. Newfoundland, 
Coudersport. 

Schuylkill Haven 
. Freeburg. 
. Gebhart’s. 
. Laporte. 

Auburn 4 Corners. 


. M. F. Cass . . Nelson. 
. B. R. Johnson . . Lewisburg. 
. George B. Lord . Pleasantville. 


. C. D. Arird. . . Youngsville. 
Geo. A. Spindler . Washington. 
. Jas. H. Kennedy .Pleasant Mount. 


Westmoreland . George H. Hugus,Latrobe. 


Wyoming. . 


York .. 


. A. S. Keeler 
. D. G. Williams 


. Keelersburg. 
. York. 
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CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Allegheny . . John’"Morrow . . . . Allegheny. 
Allentown . . L. B. Landis . Allentown. 
Aon 3s oD. SRR. ee. Altoona. 
Ashland .. . J. H. Michener . . . Ashland. 


Beaver Falls . Martin L. Knight . . Beaver Falls. 


Bethlehem. .G. W. Desh... . . Bethlehem. 
Bradford... . George F. Stone. . . Bradford. 
Bristol... . . Tillie F. Booz... . Bristol. 
Carbondale . . John J. Forbes... . . Carbondale. 
Chester . . . Charles F. Foster . Chester. 
Columbia . B. G. Ames. . .« Columbia. 
Corry. . . . A. D. Colegrove .. . Corry. 
Dunmore . L. R. Fowler . . . Dunmore. 
Easton.. . . Wm. W. Cottingham . Easton. 


Erte...» « 8.5. Jomes.... . Bete. 


Harrisburg . . Lemuel O. Foose . Harrisburg. 
Hazleton . David A. Harman. . Hazleton. 
Johnstown. . T. B. Johnston . Johnstown. 
Lancaster . . R. K. Buehrle .. . . Lancaster. 
Lebanon .. . J. T. Nitrauer. . . . Lebanon. 
Lock Haven . John A. Robb. . . . Lock Haven. 
Mahanoy City.Wm. L. Ballentine. . Mahanoy City 
McKeesport . Charles M. Deane . . McKeesport. 


Meadville . . Henry R. Roth . . . Meadville. 
New Castle . W.N. Aiken . . . . New Castle. 


Norristown , . Joseph K. Gotwals. . Norristown. 
Oil City. . .C. A. Babcock.. . . Oil City. 
Pheenixville . Harry F. Liester .. . Phoenixville. 
Pittsburgh . . George J. Luckey . . Pittsburgh. 
Pottsville... ..B. F. Patterson - Pottsville. 
Scranton .. . Joseph Roney. . . . Scranton. 
Shamokin . . William F. Harpel . . Shamokin. 
Sharon . J. W. Canon . Sharon. 
Shenandoah . L. A. Freeman . . . Shenandoah. 
Tamaqua . .R. T. Ditchburn. . . Tamaqua. 
Titusville . . R. M. Streeter... . Titusville. 
West Chester . Sarah W. Starkweather.West Chester. 
Williamsport . Samuel Transeau . Williamsport. 
Yom... 5. Wee Siliep.. , . Vouk, 


-— 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








BERKS.—Supt. Keck: Birdsboro will erect a 
four-roomed school-house this summer. It will 
have all the modern improvements. ° - a 

BuTLER.—Supt. Murtland: Zelienople has 
commenced the erection of a new school build- 
ing. From such an intelligent board an elegant 
building may be expected. Oakland will build 
three new houses. The efficient board is tak- 
ing pains to construct them according to the 
most recently approved plans. The Prospect 
Classical Academy has a larger attendance than 
any other academy inthe county. Profs. Crowe 
and Ricketts have won an enviable reputation. 
The school directors of the county have effected 
a permanent organization and will meet semi- 
annually. 

CARBON.—Supt. Balliet: A course of study 
was prepared for the high schools a few years 
ago by the County Superintendent, at the com- 
pletion of which diplomas are awarded. This 
course has raised the grade of scholarship of 
these schools. Classes will finish the course at 
Weatherly, Lehighton, East Mauch Chunk, 
Audenried, and Tresckow. All these schools 
are doing good work. The Weatherly high 
school, under the principalship of Mr. W. H. 
Rauch, is, taken all in all, the most promising 





school in the county. It has made remarkable 
progress within the last two years. The school 
board of Mauch Chunk, a year ago, combined 
the grammar school with the high school, in 
the interest of economy. This was a very un- 
wise step, and has crippled the high school. 
The effects of it will be felt for years. 

CLARION.—Supt. Anderson: All the schools 
of the county have closed, except those at Fox- 
burg and East Brady; these will also close dur- 
ing May. Monroe and Perry will have a spring 
term. During the month I held six examina- 
tions for the elementary graduates,making eleven 
of these examinations in all; 143 candidates 
were examined, of whom Ioo received diplomas. 
Misses Nannie Foster and Edna Brock, of East 
Brady, presented themselves for examination 
for a seal to their diplomas ; both were success- 
ful. Night meetings were held on the days of 
examination. These meetings were well at- 
tended—standing room being often at a pre- 
mium. Our thanks are especially due to Rev. 
Wilson of Callensburg, Prof. Elwood of St. 
Petersburg, and Prof. Deatrick of Rimersburg, 
for services rendered. Schools at St. Peters- 
burg, Callensburg, Reidsburg, Clarion, and 
Rimersburg are all open, and well patronized 
by teachers and those expecting to become 
teachers. We heartily welcome Prof. Elwood 
and Prof. Deatrick into the ranks of Clarion 
county teachers. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown: A number 
of new school buildings will be erected during 
the summer; among them a brick building in 
Curwensville which will cost $11,000, 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: Two ofthe schools 
of Schuylkill held entertainments and purchased 
an excellent organ each with the money thus 
raised, which was $107 by the Pickering school, 
and alittle less by the other. At the close of the 
term this district held a commencement. The 
pupils were examined and diplomas awarded to 
such as had completed the prescribed course. 
The exercises were very interesting and largely 
attended. Dr. A. A. Pennypacker, president of 
the school board, two of the neighboring min- 
isters, and the County Superintendent, addressed 
the children and the patrons present. Ifallthe 
districts would do as this and a few others, that 
is, give common school diplomas to those pupils 
who complete the prescribed course, and then 
add a seal to this as each post-graduate com- 
pletes one of the higher branches, it would do 
much to keep our large boys and girls in school. 

Forest.—In Jenks ‘township a new school 
has been established at Reck’s Mills. The 
Harmony board has secured a fine school-site 
at West Hickory, and will put up a handsome 
school-house en the same, in the early part of 
the summer. Mr. Orrion Siggins, of West Hick- 
ory, deserves honorable mention in connection 
with this action of the board. He has offered 
to build a good stone foundation in order that 
the board may be able to put as much money 
as possible into the superstructure. We expect 
to have a fine house there. A larger number 
of applicants appeared at the spring examina- 
tions than at any previous examination within 
the last three years. 
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JuntatTa.—Supt. Smith: All our schools, but 
the four in Mifflintown, are now closed. We 
have a number of very good subscription schools 
taught this summer by our best public school 
teachers. Preference is now given to these 
teachers, and those who are not qualified to 
pass a public school examination are regarded 
as really incompetent to teach. Public senti- 
ment is right in this matter. No person can 
teach what he does not understand. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Brooks: The graded 
school building at Jermyn was destroyed by fire. 
Loss $8,000; insurance $5,700. 

LyCOMING.—Supt. Riddell: During this month 
examinations were held for “common school 
diplomas."" About thirty pupils passed a suc- 
cessful examination. 

McKEan.—Supt. Campbell: The best evi- 
dence of progress in this county is that the two 
short terms have nearly passed out of existence. 
Only Armin, Ceres, Corydon, Liberty, Hamil- 
ton, Keating, and Sergeant are having ghort 
terms this summer. Our County Association 
met on the 18th and 19th ef April. The attend- 
ance was good and the interest encouraging. 
The distinctive feature was the presence of Dep. 
Supt. Houck, who sustained his reputation for 
enthusiastic interest in the work. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. McClenahen: The Logan 
schools closed April 19th, with an entertain- 
ment in the afternoon. A number of the pa- 
trons and citizens were present. The exercises 
consisted of vocal music by the pupils, with 
violin accompaniment, dialogues, motion songs, 
declamations, etc., all of which were well ren- 
dered. The programme was fully carried out, 
part of it being repeated by request of the audi- 
ence. The pupils conducted themselves well, 
everything passed off pleasantly, and all present 
were well pleased. The Logan schools have 
improved greatly within the last two years, 
thereby attesting the wisdom of retaining good 
teachers at any price. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: The sec- 
ond annual examination of the pupils who had 
completed the prescribed course of study in the 
Lower Providence schools, was held on Satur- 
day, April 26th. Six pupils entered the class, 
and all passed a very creditable examination. 
The commencement exercises will be held May 
8th. A handsome lithographed diploma, signed 
by the teachers, directors and County Superin- 
tendent, will be awarded to each of the grad- 
uates. This township is in advance of many 
other districts. Two other townships have a 
graded course of study, but no pupils have yet 
completed the full course. We feel quite sure 
that the impetus given by these townships will 
soon be felt in many other country districts. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Buckbee: The number of 
applicants for certificates in the series of exami- 
nations just held has been greater than ever be- 
fore during my term of office. Of these, 27 per 
cent. have been rejected. ‘A much greater pro- 
portion have read some work on teaching and 
take an educational paper than ever before. 
This we consider very encouraging. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: The borough 
of Susquehanna has wisely abandoned the idea 
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of rebuilding on the old foundation, mainly on 
account of its close proximity to the Erie ma- 
chine shops. This, the largest borough of the 
county, needs two excellent buildings. Im- 
proved seating has been placed in all the 
schools of Franklin township. The last local 
gathering of teachers occurred in March at 
Springville. With the teachers at these insti- 
tutes, actual work in class is the most popular 
feature. The new graded school at Springville 
has proved successful, although commencing 
late in the season. Two teachers of the county 
propose to apply for permanent certificates,— 
the first under the “‘ new rules.” 

T10GA.—Supt. Cass: The “ Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation”’ held its annual meeting Feb. 29th and 
March tst. We had a very enthusiastic meet- 
ing. The teachers are losing sight of high- 
sounding theories, and getting down to practical 
methods. Many valuable papers were read and 
fully discussed. 

PitTsTon.—Supt. Conniff: A “division insti- 
tute,"’ composed of the teachers of this and sur- 
rounding districts, was held in Pittston, April 
25th and 26th. Deputy Supt. Houck was pres- 
ent and addressed the teachers. Instruction 
was given by many other educators, including 
Messrs. Coughlin, Hibbs, Mullally, and Con- 
lin, Dr. P. J. Hibbs and Miss Gillespie. Mr. 
Houck lectured on Friday evening in Phoenix 
Hall. The lecture received well merited praise 
from press and people. The only feature to be 
regretted was the failure of so many of our peo- 
ple to attend the meetings; but as a feachers’ 
institute it was eminently successful. 

YorK.—Supt. Shelley: A ‘kindergarten’ 
will be established here next week. It will be 
in charge of Mrs. Anna B. Ogden, and will be 
conducted on Freebel’s principles. This is a 
direct result of the lectures of Prof. John Ogden 
before our people and teachers during the past 
month. We trust this will be only the first of a 
number of such schools to be organized here as 
a proper basis for the work of the primary 
schools. 


- 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 











NO. | NAME. COUNTY. 
3613|*M. E. Taggart (Miss) . . | Venango. 
3614/*W. F. Kyle . sa | Blair. 
3615| Michael r. Sweeney . |Schuylkill. 


*Papers made out and dated before the 1 new law requiring 
examination papers to accompany earns went into effect. 


No, | NAME. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





OUTLINE LESSONS ON GOVERNMENT. Designed for 
Common Schools, and accompanied by a System of 
Diagrams. By W. L. Thatcher. Pp. 211. 
Witkesbarre, Pa.: E. B. Fordy, Publisher, 1884. 


We have given this work a very thorough examin- 
ation, and regard its whole arrangement and treat- 
ment as admirable. How strange it is that in so many 
of our schools geography and history are made to ex- 
clude a proper knowledge of our National, State, 
County, and Township government, and on this ac- 
count come to be, to a great extent, for the child, a 
mass of memorized detail, useless because only formal 
and without meaning! How many children can 
glibly run over the counties of this Commonwealth, 
bounding each one with accuracy, without knowing 
what a county is, or even what constitutes a State? 
How many youngsters can rattle off the capitals of the 
world, without any clear sense of what a capital is ? 
How many precocious youth can name for you the 
Presidents and Governors, etc., etc., without any 
comprehension whatever of the meaning of these of- 
ficers? On this account we call the careful attention 
of educators to this small, but valuable work of Mr. 
Thatcher. Its study will serve to do away with the 
careless method of instruction referred to above, and 
give to the student some proper sense of the civil and 
social life surrounding him, and fit him to Anow 
when he sees and reads. E. E. H. 


MARGARET FULLER OssoLi. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Pp. 318. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffiin & Company. 1884. 

The memoirs of an earnest life—a life spent not 
upon self, but above it and mere worldliness—not 
frivolous, but recognizing through each passing day 
the claims of the eternal, cannot but be of great ser- 
vice to one who will deign to read and ponder. No 
one can rise from the perusal of the Memoirs of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, without acknowledging this. His sense of 
the dignity of human life is quickened. He recog- 
nizes the meaning and worth of a noble woman, who 
from earliest youth set aside the ordinary, empty. tri- 
flings of the social world, and recognized the solemn 
necessity of some high vocation in which she could 
devote herself to humanity, and to God. Margaret 
Fuller had high attainments, it is true; but how many 
allow such attainments to rust, for want of proper 
concentration in the way of use? How many shut 
themselves out from the world because, forsooth, they 
are women, and think that their sphere is to be pas- 
sive rather than active? A profound lesson, of im- 
mense value to our present age, can be gathered from 
this admirably written work. It should be carefully 
read, by our young ladies especially, as an inspiration 
to higher conceptions of duty and of life. 


A SHORT CouRSE IN CHEMISTRY. Sy Thomas R. 
Baker, Ph.D., Professor in Millersville Normal 
School. Pp. 152. Lancaster, Pa.: Normal Pub- 
lishing Co. Price $1.00. 

The study of any science, to be made interesting, and 
therefore really profitable, must present the subject 
directly to the senses. Writers of recent text-books, 
on Chemistry in particular, have recognized this fact, 
and as a result, give us much better books. The 
author of this ““ Short Course in Chemistry” is happy 
in avoiding technical terms and labored explanations 





that are likely to mislead or confuse. He presents 
his subject briefly and sharply, as only a practical 
teacher can. The book is well calculated for labora- 
tory work, giving a large number and variety of ex- 
periments, and clear and explicit directions for per- 
forming them. The course embraced here is sufficient 
for physicians and others who do not intend to become 
chemists, while it is a useful introduction to a more 
thorough course for the latter. It belongs also to the 
classof “thin books,” strongly endorsed by so many 
good teachers. 


Our FAMOUS WoMEN. Comprising the Lives ana 
Deeds of American Women, Distinguished in Art, 
Science, Literature, Education, the Drama, etc. 
By Twenty Authors. Illustrated. Pp.: 715. 
Hartford, Conn.: A. D. Worthington & Co. Sola 
only by Subscription. 


These are famous women, among the most gifted, 
the most useful, and the best in our country’s history. 
In the varied fields of authorship, editorial work, the 
dramatic art, and philanthropic effort, the record of 
woman’s work, as here presented by earnest women, 
is of absorbing interest. Arranged in alphabetical 
order, the list of familiar names is as follows: Louisa 
May Alcott, Susan B. Anthony, Catherine E. Beecher, 
Clara Barton, Mary Louise Booth, the Doctors 
Blackwell, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Rose Terry 
Cooke, Charlotte Cushman, Lydia Maria Child, Mary 
Clemmer, Mary Mapes Dodge, Margaret Fuller, 
Abby Hopper Gibbons, Julia Ward Howe, Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Mary A. Livermore, Lucy Larcom, 
Maria Mitchell, Lucretia Mott, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Elizabeth Pren- 
tiss, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mary Virginia Terhune, 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Anne Whitney, and Frances 
E. Willard. Good names they are, yet who among 
them all should not stand reverent, as in the presence 
of a deeper soul, before Hannah, the wife of Elka- 
nah,or, it may be, Roxanna Foote? 


KELLERMAN’S PLANT ANALYSIS. A Classified List 
of the Wild Flowers of the Northern United States, 
with Keys for Analysis and Identification. By 
Prof W. A. Kellerman, of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, author of * The Elements of Bot- 
any.” Many Illustrations. Philadelphia: John 
E. Potter & Co. Price, $1.00. 


This book is intended, primarily, as a companion 
volume to Kellerman’s “ Elements of Botany,’’ but 
the Analytical Keys have been prefaced by enough 
Descriptive Botany to render it complete in itself, so 
that it may be used satisfactorily even by those who 
have no preliminary knowledge of the subject. The 
keys to families and the keys to genera and species, 
are arranged throughout on a plan which selects 
marked distinctions between plants for comparison, 
rejects all non-essential descriptions, avoids unneces- 
sary repetition, and condenses into very modest di- 
mensions the practical department of the book. Hav- 
ing had more enjoyment from our Botanical text-books 
than from those in any other line of study, unless it be 
Astronomy, we take up a new one with no little 
interest. The list of good books here is in little dan- 
ger of growing too long, and the student of plants 
familiar with Wood and Gray, will find pleasure in 
making the acquaintance of Kellerman. 
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To RELIGION, music owes indeed a threefold hom- 

. First, the earliest authentic records which we have 

in the history of music, as it now is, are records in the 
history of church music; so that music, as an art, began 
in the church. Second, the greatest workers in the 
realm of music, and a large majority of all the workers 
in that realm, have been earnest Christian men, influ- 
enced, and to a great extent controlled, by a strong 
religious zeal. Third, the subjects which have inspired 
the masterpieces of the classics, are themes taken from 
the Christian’s guide-book, the Bible. Although the 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks and Romans had both vocal 
and instrumental music, yet, as Mr. Hunt says in his 
concise History of Music, “It is not until the fourth 
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century after Christ, that the actual history of music as 
a separate art begins.” Not only did it have its be 
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ginning in the Christian era, but it received its first 
tangible and permanent mold from zealous Christian 
men. They not only, as Choran says, “transmitted 
to us a// the ancient practical music, with which we 
are acquainted,” but they built upon thisthe foundation 
upon which the present superstructure stands, How 
long might music have languished and remained rude 
and uncultivated if there had not arisen such zealous 
Christian workers as Pope Sylvester, St. Ambrose, St. 
Gregory and Guido Aretina! The greatest composers 
of music, and those who have done most for the art, 
have been men of deep religious feeling, earnestly la- 
boring to render their best service toa God whom they 
not only loved, but whom they believed to demand of 
them ten more talents for the talents he had lent. Un- 
der the influence of religious zeal a man will accom- 
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plish more than under any other impulse. Can we 
think of the author of “The Messiah’ as any other 
thanareligious man? Mooresays, in his Encyclopedia, 
“Haydn was very religious; it may even be said that, 
through his firm faith in the truthsof religion, his talent 
was increased.” The commencement of all his scores 
was inscribed with some of the following mottoes: “In 
Nomine Domini,” ( In the name of the Lord) or “ Soli 
Deo Gloria,’ (To God alone be glory) and, at the end 
of all of them, “‘ Laus Deo.”” (Paiseto God), He him- 
self said: “‘ When I was working on ‘ The Creation,’ 
I felt myself so penetrated with religion, that, before I 
sat down to my piano, I prayed confidently to God to 
ive me the talent requisite to praise him worthily.” 
Mendelssohn, Lampadius says : “‘ To speak out ina 
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single word what was the most salient feature of his. 
character, he was a Christian in the fullest sense.’’ 
But, after all, the subject which the composer chooses, 
the theme, is often a fountain of inspiration. How 
could Haydn have written so grandly if he had not for 
a subject “‘ The Creation ?”? What characters for gran- 
deur are Elijah and St. Paul? What could have in- 
spired Handel like “ The Messiah,” or upon what other 
theme could he have heard angelic hosts shouting 
‘Hallelujah, hallelujah!’ We need but mention such 
subjectsasthe Masses (for example, Beethoven’s Mass 
in D),and the grandest and most sublime of all music, 
Bach’s “ Passion Music,” “which will endure unto 
the end of time,”’ to show what great, almost heavenly 
power, is drawn forth by religious subjects.—Afore. 
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SWINTON'S READERS: 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF 


SCMOOL READING BOOKS. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM SWINTON. 





Pre-eminently “The Language Readers.” Unequaled in Typographical Beauty. 
Illustrated by the Best American Artists. Substantially Bound in Cloth. 
Using all Approved Methods intelligently. Faultless in Grading. 





THE THEORY of the series briefly is that “the Reader is the focus of language-training,” and 
that a clear understanding is absolutely necessary to a clear expression. In pursuit of this theory, PRo- 
FESSOR SWINTON introduces in every book of the series abundant exercises which require a close study 
and intimate knowledge of the reading lesson. 

THE GRADING throughout the series, as well as from exercise to exercise, has been a matter of 
careful study, and is one of the most notable features. This grading has extended even to the last details 
of the typography, and the most eminent oculists pronounce the series faultless in this particular. 

THE ARTISTIC WORK is from original designs by the best artists, such as CHURCH, DIEL- 
MAN, HARPER, HAMILTON, FREDERICKS, CARY, HOPKINS, PYLE, and others, who have brought the 
true artist’s enthusiasm to their work of illustrating these books for the common-school children of 
America. 

THE SELECTIONS have been made with the one object of securing the best practice in the 
expression of thought in words. In quantity and variety of matter the series is especially notable. 

In addition to a wide range of general selections, in the higher books there has been introduced some- 
thing of what may be called organism, by carrying on a certain number of pieces on distinct strains. 
For, instance, in the Third Reader there is a series of lessons on “ HOME PETs,” one entitled “ BRIGHT 
EXAMPLES,” and a third “ ABouT PLANTs.” In like manner the Fourth Reader has one series of pieces 
under the heading “ USEFUL KNOWLEDGE,” another under that of “ PICTURES OF AMERICAN HIstTory;” 
while the last twenty-five selections are classed under ,the general title of “ PoETIC AND ELOCU‘TTION- 
ARY,” being choice patriotic and miscellaneous poems for recitation or declamation. In the Fifth Reader 
also is a brilliant series of lessons, entitled “GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE,” possessing great interest on 
account of their treatment and literary style. 

In no feature of the series is PROFESSOR SWINTON’S peculiar skill as an author more apparent than 
in the selection and arrangement of his exercises. 





The Series consists of the following Books: 


I. Swinton’s Primer and First Reader. IN One Votume. In print 
and script (white on black, and black on white). Handsomely bound in cloth. Beautifully 
illustrated. 120 pages. 


II. Swinton’s Second Reader. With varied exercises, in print and script. 
Illustrated. Bound in cloth. 176 pages. 
III. Swinton’s Third Reader. Introducing many new and valuable features 
in selection and arrangement. Beautifully illustrated, and bound in cloth. 240 pages. 
IV. Swinton’s Fourth Reader. Full of new and interesting matter, largely 
original, adapted to this important grade of school work. ///ustrated, and bound in cloth. 
354 pages. 
V. Swinton’s Fifth Reader and Speaker. A book of choice selections 
for reading, recitation, and declamation. J//ustrated, and bound in cloth. 480 pages. 


*,* A set of the Readers, from the First to the Fifth inclusive, sent to any address on 
receipt of $1.75. Correspondence regarding Swinton’s Readers is cordially invited. Cir- 
culars and Specimen Pages sent on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., PustisHers, 
753 and 754 Broadway, New York. 
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that he has already learned. 


written on the blackboard, this 
knowledge should be utilized 
as an aid in learning the printed 
word. Hence, in the Primer, 
script is introduced at once, 
and forms a very prominent 
feature of the book. The 
words and sentences for copy- 
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ing are given in a script with 
guide rules (representing a sec- 
: tion of the child’s slate) to aid 
i in the first steps of transcrip- 
tion. The simple and beau- 
tiful script has been engraved 
expressly for this book. 

Practice Sentences. — 
The educational value of the 
review lessons entitled “ PRAC- 
TICE SENTENCES” will be 
readily recognized. If primary 
Readers are often chargeable 
with not being simple enough, 
they are still more open to the 
objection of not being /ong 
enough simple. It is too often 
the case, that, in the rapid 
succession of lessons, words 
z learned to-day are forgotten 
to-morrow. It is not enough 
that a child should see a word 
once or twice: he should see 
4 it many times; for, as reitera- 
tion is the only way in which 
words are learned through the 
ear, so it is the only way they 
are learned through the eye. 
In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, the words already learn- 
ed are reiterated in the Prac- 
tice Sentences in new and 
varied uses and relations. 
Words thus learned can hard- 
ly fail to be thoroughly mas- 
tered. 








SWINTON’S PRIMER AND FIRST READER. 


IN ONE VOLUME,—120 pages. THE PRIMER,—54 pages. 


Tue Primer is bound both separately and together with the First Reader. 

Method. — The word-method is used alone where it serves best, the phonic method is used alone 
where it serves best, and at a later stage the two are combined where such combination is most helpful. 

Matter. — The little reading-lessons are simple, natural, and such as appeal to the child’s interest. 
The words employed are words that children daily use; but the vocabulary has not been restricted to 
mere particles, the use of which results in the mock simplicity of such phrases as “It is by it,” and 


Gradation. — Each word is registered at the head of the lesson in which it first occurs. An exam- 
ination of the vocabularies will show the great care exercised in making the lessons very gradually 


+ progressive. For example, in developing the short and long vowels a single power only of each vowel 
{ is illustrated, —one difficulty at a time, — so that the child is aided in reading each advance lesson by all 


Script. — Since children are now taught theffirst steps of reading by means of words and sentences 
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already learned to write — “‘ cat,’’ “ rat,’’ “‘ hat,’’ ** bed.’’ 





Il have a red sled. 
Is it not a big sled ? 


See my big red sled! 





The teacher may direct the children to write the idiom ‘‘I see” 


four times more, substituting for ‘“‘sled’’ the words they have 











SWINTON’S PRIMER AND FIRST READER. 


. 
THE FIRST READER,—66 pages. 

Gradation.— The First Reader forms a close connection with the Primer; and the two books 
. furnish a supply of primary reading more nearly adequate than that usually afforded. 

In the Primer the child has taken the firs great step in the art of reading. He has acquired a 
. little vocabulary of word-forms, and has learned to recognize these as used in sentences or ¢hought-forms. 
a Matter, — On this foundation the First Reader begins to build. Earnest effort has been directed to 
d the difficult task of furnishing fitting food for the child-mind; that is, to providing readings that shall be 

simple without being silly. No lesson that failed to excite interest, as tested in blackboard form in 
» the class-room, has found place in this book. 
y Vocabularies. —The rigid rule established in the Primer, of registering each word on its first 
el appearance, has here been strictly followed out. Thus the six words at the head of Lesson I. comprise 
ll all the words used in that lesson which have not occurred in the Primer. In like manner the vocabulary 
of each lesson forms the ready test of its verbal gradation. 

” | Phonics. — All the words in the vocabularies are phonically marked, and a full key to these 
r x markings will be found at the 
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Come here, Nell; I want to show 
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end of the Reader. From 
time to time, the rarer vowel 
and diphthongal sounds are 
illustrated by uniting in groups 
words containing a common 
phonic element. 

Script. — The very impor- 
tant part assigned to script in 
the Primer and First Reader 
will at once strike the eye, 
and will be weicomed by all 
progressive teachers. 

In the class-room the child 
first sees words and sentences 
in the form not of printed char- 
acters, but as written by the 
teacher on the blackboard. 
It is therefore desirable, that, 
when he comes to the reading 
of printed words, he should 
do so in connection with the 
graphic forms with which he 
is already somewhat familiar. 
Experience shows that pupils 
can pass with entire ease from 
the written to the printed 
character, and wice versd; and 
that the association of the 
two forms is a help, not a 
hinderance. 

All the ruled script is in- 
tended to be copied on the 
slate, and it is recommended 
that this pleasant task should 
be begun as early as possible. 

Practice Sentences. — 
Special attention is invited to 
the series of lessons headed 
“Practice Sentences.” In 
these Reviews the words al- 
ready learned (and no others) 
are reiterated in new and va- 
ried combinations. 
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SWINTON’S SECOND READER. 


176 PAGES. 






Gradation. — In order to secure close gradation, each word on its first appearance is here, as in the 
First Reader, registered in the vocabulary at the head of the lesson. 

Slate-Work and Dictations. — The purpose of both these classes of work is to secure practice in 
spelling. In the “Slate Work” the pupil copies from a model, and in the “ Dictations” he has a written 


test of his memory of word-forms. 

Language Lessons. — Under this head will be found a variety of attractive exercises suited to the 
capacity of Second-Reader classes. These comprise several types of easy language-work, among which 
are, — 

1. Copying sentences and supplying ellipses. 
had: so that the words to be supplied will teadily occur to the child, if the piece has been read under- 


The sentences are in every case based on the lesson just 


standingly. 

2. Answering questions on what is seen in a picture. — This is an exercise somewhat in advance of the 
preceding, since here the children are called on to express a thought of their own. 

3. Writing answers (i.e., 
affirmative declarative sen- 
tences) fo direct questions. — 
The questions are in every case 
simply the interrogative form 
of statements made in the les- 
son; so that the child’s re- 
membrance of the piece will 
render the task of changing 
from question to statement an 
easy one. 

4- Answering indirect ques- 
tions ; that is, questions intro- 
duced by Who, What, Where, 
How, etc. This task calls for 
a little more than the fore- 
going, but it will be found 
quite within the scope of the 
pupil’s capacity. 

It will be seen that these 
several kinds of language les- 
sons are, in fact, so many little 
exercises in composition ; not 
a very lofty exercise of intel- 
lect, to be sure, but one quite 
suited to the child's stage of 
mental growth, and one that 
can not fail to be both pleas- 
ing and profitable. Wisely to 
guide the young scholar to ex- 
tract from such exercises all 
that they contain of food for 
his mind, is worthy the best 
and most sympathetic effort of 
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the trained teacher. 3. And, when brother sees me, 
Phonic Reviews. — The 

words in these “ Reviews” are Then away I run ; 

arranged in phonic groups as And he follows after 

a training in the values of : , 

phonic symbols, but the words Laughing-at the fun. 

are left unmarked with the 

om Posen teat 4. So at hide and seek we play, 


the pupil’s mastery of preced- 
ing vocabularies. And pass a merry hour away. 
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SWINTON’S THIRD READER. 
240 PACES. 


Vocabulary.— The most difficult words occurring in each lesson are arranged in the vocabularies, 
with syllabication, accents, and diacriticals, for oral spelling, either by the alphabetic or the phonic 
method. 

Preparatory Dictation. — As the needed preparation for intelligent reading, the lesson is preceded 
by a dictation, containing the more difficult words, the meaning of which is illustrated by their use in 
easy familiar sentences. 

Language Lessons. — Under this head the editor has spared no pains to make these exercises 
doable and useful. They comprise various models of language-work, among which are : — 

1. Sentence-work. Were the chief object is to familiarize the pupil with the three principal types of 
the sentence; for which the simple names, statement (i.e., declarative sentence), guestion (interrogative 
sentence), and exclamation (exclamative sentence), are used. 

2. Classifying Words, so far as to be able to identify name-words (nouns), action-words (verbs), and 
quality-words (adjectives). This exercise is one of the most profitable in the book. 

3. Changing Word-forms. 


106 THIRD READER. This exercise furnishes prac- 


tice in some of the principal 





“ grammatical forms,” — espe- 
cially in the writing of the 
plurals of zouns, the past tense 
of verbs, and the comparative 
and superlative degrees of ad- 
Jectives. 

4. Word-analysis. This 
will be found an exceedingly 
profitable exercise; and it is 
made quite within the scope 
of the pupil’s capacity from 
the fact that only Zuglish de- 
rivatives are prescribed for 
analysis. 

5. Changing verse into the 
prose order. This will be found 
an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable exercise, and the 
teacher should avail herself 
of every suitable occasion to 
extend the examples. 

6. Composition. Each piece 
specially fitted for reproduc- 
tion in an abstract from mem- 
ory is followed by a syllabus 
in which, by a series of topics 
and hints, the young composer 
is aided in reproducing the 
salient features of the piece he 
has just read. 

Matter. — Especially wor- 
thy of note are the three series 


live all alone on this island, for he was the only | f!essons on distinct strains,— 


: a series on “ HOME PETs,” as 
man there. He had not a friend to talk to or tO] the living forms most familiar 

yo - 7 , 7oOu Mav be sure. |t children; a second series, 
love ; and "J lonely he te : J “ BRIGHT EXAMPLES,” to touch 
10. There were a great many wild goats OM | the affections; and a third se- 


this island. One day Crusoe caught a kid, and|"** “ABOUT PLANTS,” a8 8 


glimpse of Nature in one of 


took it home with him, and tamed it. By and | her most attractive aspects. 
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SWINTON’S FOURTH READER. 


384 PAGES. 





Matter. — The conviction that school reading-books generally do not contain a sufficient supply of 
matter has led to making this book considerably larger than the ordinary Fourth Reader, — it having, in 
fact, above one hundred more pages than are usually given. 

Lessons. — The purpose of the Fourth Reader is to introduce the learner to a wider field of thought 
and feeling, but still in language suited to his years and probable experience. The two series of pieces 
—one under the generic heading “ USEFUL KNOWLEDGE,” and the other under that of “ PicruRES FROM 
AMERICAN History”—will be noted as a,feature of interest and value. 

Poetic and Elocutionary. — In the section entitled “ Poetic and Elocutionary” have been gathered 
many classic gems, which, in the rage for novelty, have in later years unhappily dropped out of school 
reading-books. It is believed that their re-appearance in this form will be welcomed, both as affording 
fine specimens of elocutionary reading (as an occasional intercalated exercise) and for memorizing and 


’ 


recitation. 

Some of these poems are on the same subjects as the “ Pictures from American History; 
can not fail to be a profitable 
exercise to read, for example, Fourtu READER. 179 
“Paul Revere’s Ride” (Les- 
son 76) in connection with 
“ Lexington and Concord ” 
(Lesson 54), “Independence 
Bell (Lesson 78) with “ The 


” 


and it 








Declaration of Independence” 34.—The Sliding Song. 
(Lesson 68), and the like. 
Language. —The follow- | be-tide’, happen, befall. | de-ride’, make light of, laugh at. 


ing principle has guided the 
preparation of the language-}]1, One, two, three, four, all ina row, 
work: Let the exercises be such 


as are fairly within the schol- Merrily down the slide we £0; 


ar’s powers, and at the same Te ES and fingers all in a glow, 
time such as shall call these ine ; 
pian date falafel aati. With a laugh and a whoop and a loud 


The language exercises are halloo 
suggestive, not exhaustive. The 





primary object in any Reader 





is to teach reading ; and what 
is claimed for language train- 
ing as drawn from the reading 
lesson is, that it tests, applies, 
and vitalizes the learner’s tech- 
nical knowledge. It enables 
him to read “with the spiritand 
with the understanding also.” 
Composition. —The com. 
position exercises are a con- 
tinuation of the same kind of 
work exemplified in the Third 
Reader. Each piece special 
ly fitted for reproduction in 
an “abstract from memory” 
is followed by a syllabus 
(“Heads for Composition”), 
in which by a series of topics 





and hints the young composer 

is aided in reproducing in his 

own language and in orderly Ha, ha, ha! 

sequence the salient features s ! SS 
) 

of a piece previously read Ho, ho, ho! ; 

aloud in the class. Merrily down the slide we go. 
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SWINTON’S FIFTH READER AND SPEAKER. 


Its Twofold Purpose. — It will be noted that this book is at once a Fifth Reader and a school 
Speaker ; two-thirds of the matter being included under the former head, and one-third under the latter. 
The prose and poetic selections in the Speaker section comprise many of the finest gems of oratory 
and poesy, and form a “golden treasury” from which the choicest pieces may be drawn for “ 
afternoons.” At the same time the pieces in this section are an integral part of the Fifth Reader, and 
afford lessons which from time to time should be intercalated as specially fitted, by their inspiriting tone 


declamation 


and rhetorical excellence, for class-room reading. 

Matter.—In the tone of thought and feeling embodied in the selections will be found a well- 
considered advance on that of the Fourth Reader. Attention is called to the series of lessons under 
the generic title “GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE;” 
literary art. 

Preparatory Notes.—In the paragraphs under this head are given brief characterizations of the 
authors, and such explanation of references and allusions as is necessary to the understanding of the 


not “dry bones,” but science expressed in the forms of 








pieces. As it is futile to as 


440 FirtH READER. sume that the literary appara- 

ond tus requisite for the elucida- 
Ne es tion of such references and 
allusions is within the reach 
of scholars, it has been thought 
judicious to explain whatever 
needed explanation, to the end 
of good reading. 

Language Study and 
Composition. — Under the 
head of “Language Study” 
will be found etymological, 
grammatical, and rhetorical 
questions and requirements, 
arranged under three subdi- 
visions : 

I. The writing of the an- 
alysis of a few derivative words, 
fully exhibited in the Appen- 
dix; 

Il. Hints and queries on sa- 
lient points of practical grammar 
and sentential analysis; and 

Ill. ELasy exercises in 
thought-analysis, literary ex- 
pression, and the most useful 
figures of speech. 

As in the Third and Fourth 
Readers, syllabuses for com- 
position are appended to each 
lesson specially fitted for such 
reproduction by the scholar. 

Elocution. — The extend- 
ed chapter, entitled “ Our- 
LINES OF ELOCUTION,” which 
forms the main part of the 





author’s Introduction, is a 
marked feature of this book. 
Seam, and gusset, and band, It presents in a fresh and prac- 
tical manner the essential qual- 


Band, and gusset, and seam, a r 
ities of good elocution, and is 


Till over the buttons I fall asleep, hallesed to be within. the cone 
And sew them on in a dream. comprehension of all. 
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PROPER TYPOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


By DR. B. JOY JEFFRIES. 






In an article written at the request of 
the State Board of Health of Massachu- 
setts, and handed in in November, 1881, 


I made use of the following words: “School- 
books, text and reference, are bitterly complained 
of by all the gentlemen who have been at 


work testing the children’s eyesight in different parts of the 
world. Of course poor paper, bad impressions, worn-out type, 
and crowding the pages by finer and finer type, mean more 
money for the contractors who over-persuade committees and 
school boards. As these latter, however, do have it largely 
in their power to correct abuses, I would point out here where 
improvements can be made which will be of great benefit, and 
not too greatly touch the pockets of school-book manufacturers.” 

Supervision of the printing of my article at Messrs. Rand, 
Avery, & Co.’s brought me in contact with Mr. Henry H. Clark, 


formerly connected with the University Press. We were mutually surprised 
to find an agreement in our ideas and aims. Without knowledge of the 
work that had been done and the suggestions made by specialists, he had 
practically arrived at some of the same conclusions. That my criticisms 
above quoted were correct, is proved by the fact that the evil had gone so 
far as to even begin to correct itself. 

I found that Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., of New York, had 
shrewdly given Mr. Clark carte blanche to produce the most perfect school-books 
as to their typography. For this purpose the latter has had special type man- 
ufactured, and unconsciously followed very much the suggestions made by my 
friend Dr. Javal given in my article referred to above. The die-cutter himself 
seems to have felt the value of certain changes. 

Some of Swinton’s Readers and Geographies have already been prepared, and 
I think that any one who understands the subject will be most agreeably surprised to 
find what pains have been taken to save the children’s eyesight by improved typography. 
All can appreciate the beauty and truthfulness of the illustrations. I do not pretend to 
judge the contents, but it is the forms of the letters and general typography which I am 
compelled to admire. They are far beyond what I thought any publishers would be 
willing to do. 

I desire to here show that I am as ready to praise where I can do so honestly as to blame. This 
page is printed in the several sized types used in the books I speak of. The idea was to present 
to the child's eye sufficiently large and clearly distinctive letters; then, as he grows older, smaller 
and smaller letters, but of exactly the same shape. Thus his eye is not confused, and he has nothing 
new to learn. A progressive series of such type did not exist, and the matrices for the most important 


type were specially cut to meet the want. — The Educational Reporter, 
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. SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 


> TEACHERS AND SCHOOL DIRECTORS < 


IS INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS. 
WHITNEY’S LANGUAGE LESSONS, TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ EDITION. 


‘‘ Their universal use would raise many schoolmasters to the rank of teachers.’’ 
M. A. NEWELL, State Supt. of Maryland. 


WENTWORTH’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY. 


The following Normal Schools are using some of these books: Westchester, Shippens- 
burg, Kutztown, Edinboro, Mansfield, California, and Indiana. 


GAGE’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 


‘* It is progressive, fully up to the times, and by its methods tends to make the students 
think and experiment for themselves. I think it is one of the best of the new books 
of this class that I have seen for some years. 

Oct. 2, '83. H. W. Harpine, Prof. of Physics, Lehigh University.” 


Special circular, also new catalogue of publications, sent on application. Correspon- 
dence regarding their introduction respectfully invited. 


GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


4 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


BOARDS OP EDUCATION, SCHOOL OFFICERS TEACHERS, AND SCHOLARS. 


sgh) PENCfy. IF YOU WANT 
¢,5 QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER, 
a" TABLLNT, 


FoR st S. DRAWING TABLETS, 
DE aTHER 
Nts, ARTISTS. & PERFECT PENCIL TABLETS, 


SPELLING BLANKS, 
EXAMINATION PAPER, 
NEUTRAL ¥INT PAPER IN Aik SIZES, 


Legal, Sermon, Congress, and 
Commercial; also, same in Fine 
grades of White, put up in the neatest and 
cheapest form, 

Ask your Stationer for ACME goods in 
any of the above-mentioned styles, or goods, 
bearing the above cut. 

Samples sent on application. 





iS) whe ee ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER C0. 
Copyrighted, 1852, Ac:ao Btationery & Paper Co, 117 Fulton Street, New York. 7-3 
] 
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}: b [ippinectt Se. 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LIST OF 


Popular Text-Books for Public Schools, Seminaries, Academies, Normal 
Schools and Colleges. 


Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 


Modern wiethods, Progressive Exercises, Appropriate Illustrations. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


ILLUSTRATED, 390 PAGES, 12M0O. HALF ROAN. 











A convenient and reliable hand-book, based upon WorcEsTER’S UNABRIDGED DIc- | 


TIONARY, thoroughly modern, and adapted+to the use of pupils in schools and at home. 





CUTTER’S (NEW SERIES) PHYSIOLOGIES. 


Well adapted to schools of all grades. Questions, Diagrams and Illustrations arranged 
for Analytic study and Topical Reviews. 
SHARPLESS’ AND PHILIPS’ ASTRONOMY. 
Latest Work of the Kind Published. 
A model of simplicity and comprehensiveness, clear, concise and accurate. It leads 
the student to observe for himself, the only true method of science teaching. 








PRESCOTT LEAFLETS. 
Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 


‘‘ These leaflets should be strewn as thickly as Autumn leaves among our American 
Homes and Schools.’’ 


LEEDS’ SMALLER HISTORY OF UNITED STATES. 

No thoughtful person can lay it down without the desire that our country’s youth 
were more generally taught such precepts as it contains. 

‘¢ This history views war in its proper light, deals fairly with the Indians, and advo- 


, 





cates. the principles of truth, justice, and national morality.’ 





HOME GYMNASTICS. By Prof. HARTELIUS, of the Royal Gymna- 
sium of Stockholm. 


The Swedish system of rational gymnastics does not require apparatus. 


‘* A little book of great value to every teacher.’’ ‘‘ We know no better guide for the 


teacher of gymnastics in schools, and it is essentially a book for every home.’’ 





Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictionary. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST EMINENT WRITERS. 
ENDORSED BY THE BES] AUTHORITIES. 


To Teachers or School Officials contemplating achange in any of your Text-Books, we will take pleasure in submit- 


{ing copies for examination, and corresponding with you in regard to their introduction. 
Descriptive Catalogues containing full lists of Educational Publications, sent to any 


address on application. Address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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FEW PENN’A ADOP-.- 
ATIONS IN 1882. 


Philadelphia. 
(Re-adoption for 1883.) 
Erie. Terre Hill. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoenixville. 
Millerstown. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville. 
Bethlehem. 


Dick’son Col. Carlisle 


Bradford. 
Tamaqua. 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 
Bangor. 
Greensburg. 
Sayre. 
Orangeville. 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville. 
Harrisburg. 
Kittanning. 
Connellsville. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





GIES ~c0.wur FALONY 


“SOLID BACK AND SEAT! 


es of the ‘NEW PARAGON” 
Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 


STRONG AND DURABLE! PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! 


Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York State Fair, New England Agricultural 
Society’s Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition in Fail of 188: 


With the implicit confidence we have in the superiority of the ‘New Paragon’’ Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 


the defects of others, but instead, refer to p 
many tesiimonials from parties not using E 
NIXVILLE, Pa., March 23, 1882. 
The ‘*Paragon’’ Desks are entirely sat- 
isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any furniture that is now in the 
market. We recommend them on account 
of the thorough manner in which they are 


put together, the secure and efficient mode | 


of fastening the wood to the iron standards 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge 


back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and 
makes a more rigid desk and is less liable to 
get out of order. We therefore take great 
pleasure in recommending the “ Paragon.” 
By Order of the Board, 
Henry McGucxian, Prest. 
I. W. Kurtz, Secretary. 
43> This Board again furnished a large 

new building with the ‘‘ Paragon ’ Desks, 
since the above date. 


For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the ‘‘ Paragon”’ 


where they are now 
Description of same. With the assur: 
it Embraces More Advantages and Av 
to all intending purchasers. 


ce 


, also | 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and 


HarriseurG, Pa., Jan, 30, 1883. 
| From ourexperienc» with the ‘‘ Paragon’ 
School Desk, we can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as a first- lassarticle. The Desks 
placed in the Harris Park building some 
years ago, as well as those placed in other 
buildings since, are giving entire satisfac- 
tioninevery respect. The Desk being con- 
structed in a thorough manner, its faultless 
| shape, and handsome appearance, all com- 
mend it as one of the very BEST, if not 
| THe BEsT in the market. 
J. Netson Ciarx, Chairman. 
| GERMAN, Sec. 
3ERGSTRESSER, 


E. S. 


Joun W. Younc, Cuas. 


| 
| 
| 


| Slat Desks, and 


Geo W. Ruoaps, W, J. | 


T. GeorGe, R.S. Mc WILttaMs, W. How. | 


arp Day, 
Committee. 


E. D. Kosurs, Furniture 


“sé 


that an examination of the 


Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, Maps, Globes, Charts, etc., etc., address 


| BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


School Desks, we gladly refer to Thousands of Places 
1 use, « List of such places will be Sent Free on application, with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated 
New Paragon’’ Desk will readily convince any one that 
is all the Defects of other Desks, we will cheerfuliy send sample without expense or trouble 
43> |oformation relative to the building of New School Houses, re-furnishing of Old Ones, or, 
where School Supplies of any kind may be wanted, will be thankfully received and appreciated. 


laces where our furniture is in use, our Honorary Awards, and also append a few of 
ut one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the market. 


GettyssurG, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. 

Having in use the ‘‘ Paragon’’ School 
Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
this Desk to any we have examined, for 
the following reasons : They are solid glue- 
jointed Desks, not nearly so aptto rack as 
are more easily placed in 
position. The seat hinge is superior to 
any we have seen and cannot well get out 
oforder. In addition to strength and dur- 
ability of construction, the Desks present a 
handsome appearance, and have received 
the commendation of the patrons of the 
school. 

J. A. Kirzmituer, President. Jno. M. 
Krautn, Secretary. Wm. CHRITZMAN, 
W. T. Zeicter, Jno. W. Tipron, Cuas. 
H. Sraurismitu, Members of Board. 


For Descriptive Circulars of 


HARRISBURG, PENN’A, 
or BUFFALO, 


EW YORK. 





School Desks assure —oHY 


3 
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Chicago, U1. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hamilton, R. L. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Butte City, Mont. 
Washington, Ga. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, Ul. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Troy, New York, 
Butfalo,N.Y. 4000 desks 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Opelika, Ala. 
Colorado Spr’ gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SGHOOLS. CHEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS. 


rifhmehies. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, dentin, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPYPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARI THMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNIGN NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,”’ comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as 7arts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wirma Tae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS, 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks's already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and ‘work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Llome and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan. 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of va/ue to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
ok A NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. i< 


“;Elementary Natural Philosophy.:« 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. ‘The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


—_—, MONTGOMERY’S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, I snting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 














Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd's 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs, Institute Songs and Institate Glee Book, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson's Familiar Science, Pelton’s 
Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHA. 
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THE TEACHERS’ | | b RA RY 
AND STUDENTS’ 


25 VOLS. IN ONE! The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published. 


CONTENTS; The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov’t, School I.aw, Composition and Rhet- 
oric, Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, Gen. Hist., U. S. Hist., 
Bookkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to study and use books, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test ques- 
tions. ‘odels for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writing, etc., etc.,a 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a G/ossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 


One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear type and excellent print. 

The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with 
this work in a short time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given woul cost $30, this 
book costs only $3. Vo fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject ts omitted. 

Indorsed by State Supts., Educators and Educational Press of the Union. 

**It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is, that so much reliable information on 
such a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given in one volume of 532 pages. In my 
judgment the book deserves and will have a large circulation.” Jas. P. SLapE, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Ill. 

“‘ Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive.’ L. S. CornNELL, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Colorado. 

“I have examined the * Teachers’ and Students’ Library’ with some care, and must say it is the best publica 
tion for teachers that I have ever seen.”’ J. A. Smrru, State Supt, Pub. Inst., Mississippi. 

‘Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation, Further examination has only 
added to my high opinion of its value... I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation for the teacher.” . A. Lucg, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Maine. 

‘**To the inexperienced teacher it contains more helps than any other book of which we have any knowledge. 
School officers should see that every teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference.”,—Ngw Enc. Jour. or Ep. 

“ An excellent work from beginning to end. It is truly a teacher’s library, for it contains the general princi- 
ples of every science ordinarily taught in the common schools, We can heartily commend the book. It is cheap, 
useful, and issued in attractive style.” PENNA. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Three large edttions have been called for within one year. A fact which shows what the public think of it. 


Price, Cloth, Beveled Board, Marbled Edges es 


ACG SS Wanted everywhere. The right men can easily clear $100 per month. Specimen pages, 
terms, etc. sent on application. Write at once for territory, as the best is being taken. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, IL. 
JOHN R. BUCKS, General Agent for Pennsylvania, Myerstown, Lebanon Co., Pa. 10-6 
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Raub’s Arithmetics. = CE 
Dunglison’s Physiology. , 
Rawb’s Lessons in English. 
Rawb’s Practical Grammar. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brown’s Academic Algebra. 

Sharpless’ Geometry Plane. 

Sharpless’ Geometry Plane. and Solid. 

Sharpless’ Geometry and Trignometry. 
Thompson's Political Economy. 


Gummere’s Surveying and Buck walter’s Spellers are pronounced 
by all who have used them to be superior books in every particular. Introduction terms 
very low. For any further information please address the publishers, 


_ PORTER & COATES,a 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
SOOCHESTNUT ST. 14&16ASTOR PLACE. 109 WABASH AVE. 
5 


» Normal Readers. " 
The Normal Readers OL E)a 
= 





POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





POTTER, RINSWORTH & CO.’S 











“WWAIONAL SYs7 


a POO FE Hy— 


~ MECHANICAL 
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‘ POTTER, AINSWORTH & CQ. 
NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, 


TEACHERS, SUPERINTENDENTS and DIRECTORS cor templating 
any change in Books, be sure and examine these NEW PUBLICATIONS 


before adopting. 


CHICAGO, 








PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
PENMANSHIP. 


Bartholomew’s National System 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


NEW EDITION. 


Mechanical Series. JUST ISSUED. 


Full Instructions accompany Each Book. 








CAMPBELL’S SCHOOL RECORD. 
DINSMORE’S SPELLING BLANKS. 


AMERICAN STANDARD WRITINGSPELLER.- 
THE NATIONAL COMPOSITION BOOK. 


New Works on Physics. 


By J. A. GILLET, Prof. of Physics in the 
Normal College of New York City, and 
W. J. ROLFE, Formerly Head 
Master of High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


First Lesson in Philosophy, for junior classes, 


lementary Philosophy, 
High School Philosophy, 
Astronomy, (466 illustrations, 
including 6 colored maps, ) 
First Book in Astronomy, 
The Heavens Above. A popular treatise. 


NEW BOOK. 


LITTLE GEMS OF LITERATURE 


PATTERSON’S COMPLETE COMPOSITION —FOR MEMORIZING — 
puuE. FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
pas” Catalogues and Circulars sent FREE on application. Correspondence solicited. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 


Chambers Street, New’ York. 





The “J'riumph’”’ 


DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED SCHOOL DESK. 





ITS CLAIMS TO BE THE 


“SORIGINAL, UXEQUALED AND ONLY GENUINE? 
DOVE-TAILED DESE, 


Are admitted and endorsed by its adoption over all competitors in 1882 at 


Allegheny City, aS gsi Lewistown, 
Lancaster, Waynesboro, 
Scranton, ME Tidioute, 
Wilmington, Del., ALY VA ey 2 Shamokin, 
York, cia) thas aly Cressona, 
Bloomsburg, Lock Haven, 
Williamsport, I é Mount Carmel, 
Latrobe, A Ae oe Rupert, 
Gettysburg, Fas] Pottstown, 
Orbisonia, Doylestown, 
Greensburg, Mauch Chunk, 


Kingston, Everett, 
Kinzua, Swatara, 


Watsontown, _— i Pittston, 








and others not mentioned for want of room. 


We stand, as in former years, unsurpassed in 


MERIT, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


The indorsement of 1882 was such as never before awarded any School Desk, and 
notwithstanding numerous imitators, it remains to-day 


Original, Unequaled, and Universally Approved as the Best, 


Our Descriptive Circular shows the special points we claim, in connection with the general adoption of the desk, solely on 
its superiority, and in preference to desks with backs and seats made of narrow slats glued together and held to the castings b 


bolts, or other weak devices. If you will examine the following points, you will learn why we are able to warrant the “Triumph” 


for ten years. No other desk has these features. 
1. Our Patent mode of Dovetailing the Iron and Wood together. 
- The Patent continuous Steel Dowels in back and seat. . 
. The new Adjustable Bolted Foot-Rest. THIS DESE I MADE UNDER 
The new and only permanently Noiseless Hinge. 
The Patent Non-Corrosive Ink Wells. 8 Patents, 
Controlling the Leading Features. 


- The Oblique Floor Fastenings. 
The Heavy Castings with solid half-inch continuous Iron Dovetail. 
Their unequaled Comfort, Beauty and Strength. 
It will give us pleasure to furnish any information you may requirefrom time to time, and also to 
Send plans for New School Buildings without charge, 
i#f you should at any time consider the erection of new school-houses. 


Please let us hear from you aud command us at all times. 
Very Respecttully, 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. : 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S 
NEW 


EpucATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges. Revised edition of 1881. By Albert 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown 
University. 12mo, half leather, $1.40. 


A Geographical Reader. A Collection 
of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from 
the Best Writers in English Literature. For 
schools and general readers. Beautifully illus- 
trated. By James Johannot. Cloth, $1.25. 


An Historical Reader for the Use of 
Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Gram- 
mar Schools. By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. 
Forty-six numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. 
Rickoff. Price, Complete, with Patent Support- 
er, $10. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. Based 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving special prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. 

Appleton’s Elementary Geography.— 
Small, 4to, 65 cents. 

Appleton’s Higher Geography. Large, 


4to, $1.50. 


Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- 
ship. Designed to produce Free Practical Writ- 
ing in the School-room. Prepared by Lyman 
D. Smith. Lead-Pencil Course, Three Num- 
bers, per dozen, $1.08; Short Course, Tracing, 
Two Numbers, per dozen. $1.08; Short Course, 
Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Grammar 
Course, Seven Numbers per dozen, $1.44. 


The Song Wave 
Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. For 
the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Cir- 
cle. 80 cents. 


Studies in Language. A Teacher’s Guide 
to “Letters and Lessons in Language.’ By J. 
H. Stickney. 25 cents. 


A Collection of | 


Cornell’s Outline Maps, Fuily Revised 
and corrected to 1882. Thirteen Maps, mount- 
ed in muslin. Price, per set, with Key, $13.25 ; 
separately, single, maps, 90 cents; double, $1.75; 
Key, separately, 45 cents. With Appleton’s 
Patent Map Supporter, $15.20. 


Errors in the Use of English. By the 
late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
American Revised Edition. $1.50. 


Die Anna-Lise. A Popular German 
Play. With an Interlinear Translation and Di 
rections for Learning to Read German. By 
Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Stevens Institute of ‘Technol- 
ogy. $1. Text only, 40 cents. € 


The French Language Self-Taught. A 
Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt- 
ed for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. 
By Alfred Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 
Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conver- 
sation. By Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor 
in French and German in the University of 
Michigan; author of a complete series of French 
Text-books. $1.10. 


The Modern Stenographer. A Complete 
System of Light-Line Phonography. Being a 
Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Per- 
fect Knowledge of the Principles of the best Pho- 
netic Shorthand. By George H. Thornton, 
President of the New York State Stenographic 
Association, etc. $1.25. 


L. L. L, or, Fifty Law Lessons. Em- 
bracing all the Technical Points of Business 
Law. By Arthur B. Clark, Principal B. and S. 
Business College, Newark, N. J. $1.25. 


The Bucolics and the First Eight Books 
of the Eneid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil- 
ian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Michigan. $1.50. 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid to any address, on 


1), APPLETON & G0., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


receipt of price. 


J. A.M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 
8 . 
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_ Johnston's Series of Large School Maps. 





Most Complete, Handsome and Substantial School Maps 
ever Published. Latest and Best. 


From the great demand, they are constantly at press, and no map is ever printed 


without being thoroughly revised. 

pero Discoveries and Political Changes in every part of the world. 
y steam, in permanent Oil colors. 

ient size—namely, 50x42 inches. 

Names are all engraved in plain Roman letters. 

ed. All engraved on Copper Plates. 


on Geography. 


They are new and authentic, showing the latest Geo- 
The maps are printed 
The whole Series is one uniform and conven- 
Designed to be used in connection with any text-book 
No “‘key” requir- 
Handsomely colored by States and Nations. 


Heavy cloth backs, mounted on rollers, and varnished 


An 


ASIA, $5.00. 


Map Sold Separately. 

THE HEMISPHERES, 50x42 inches, $s.oo. 
CANADA, 50x42 inches, $5.00. 

5 AFRICA, §s5.00. 


Be Send for Catalogue.“ 
UNITED STATES, MEXICO, AND 
SOUTH AMERICA, $5.00. 
MERCATOR’s 


EUROPE, $5.00 
WORLD, 
PROJECTION, $5.00 


COMMON SCHOOL SET, (Hemispheres, United States, and Europe), $13.50; COMPLETE 


SET, Seven Maps, $30.00. 


J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher and Manufacturer, 


Maps, Atlases and Globes. 


Spring Map Rollers. Walnut Map Cases. 


27 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 





NOWHERE ELSE 


than in the establishment of Ortver Ditson & Co., are pub- 
lished so large, so useful, so varied, so brilliant and every way 


satisfactory a set of MUSIC BOOKS for 


SCHOOLS, © SEMINARIES, 
ACADEMIES, COLLEGES. 


We here mention, as among hundreds of others, ourr SONG 
BELLS, (50 cts.,) for Common Schools, by L. O. Emer- 
son, as a great favorite, and one that may be universally used. 
The older books, GOLDEN ROBIN (50 Cts.), by 
Perkins, MERRY CHIMES (50 cts.), by Emerson, 
and others, have a fixed reputation aud are always in demand. 
Send for lists ! 

The Welcome Chorus ($1) by Tilden, High 
School Choir ($1), and Hour of ——~ wr) 
($1), by Emerson and ‘lilden, Laurel Wreath (§:), 
by Perkins, Song; E-cho (75 cts.), by Perkins, and 
School Song Book (60 cts.), by Everest, are all 
good and successful collections for Higu and NorMAL Scnoo.s. 
Send for Ltsts! 

Wellesley College Collection (§:), by 
Morse, Wocal Echoes ($1), Choice Trios 
$), by Tilden, are new and first-class collections for Female 

oices,. 

FIVE HUNDRED INSTRUCTORS FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS, 
including the world-famous 
Method for Pianoforte ($3.25), and many thous- 
ands of Songs and Pieces, always ready for the Music Verarr- 
MENT OF SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES! Send for lists. Any 
book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & C0., 867 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





OUR SCHOOL AIDS 
Are extensively used 
schools in good quiet order. Set No. 1 includes 12 largest 
elegant artistic chromo excelsior cards, 50 large beautiful gold 
and tinted chromo merit cards, and 150 pretty chromo credit 
cards, price per set $1.75; half set $1. Set*No. 2 includes 12 
large elegant floral chromo excelsior cards, 50 pretty floral 
merit cards and 150 credit cards, price per set $1; half set 60c; 
samples 9c. 600 new designs of beautiful chromo and floral 


Richardson’s New | 


by practical teachers for conducting | 


school reward cards, No 2, birds & flowers, small sizes, price | 


nae dozen sc. No. 3, animals, birds, &c, 5c. No. 14, hands, 
vaskets & flowers, toc, No. 48, lilies, flowers, &c, 12c, No. 34, 
pinks & roses, 10c. No. 30, medium sizes, girls, boys & flowers, 
15c. No. 13, hand bouquets, 15c. No. 45, roses, forget-me-nots, 
&c,20c. No. 17, bloomingroses 15c. No.56, roses, strawflowers, 
&c,15¢ No,g blooming roses on golden card 20c: No. 44, 
hands, bouquets, flowers,&c,50c. No.62, large sizes, birds’ eggs, 
feathers, flowers, &c, 30c. No. 11, full-biooming roses, lilies, &c, 
30c. No. 60, ladies’ slippers and flowers, 35c. No. 12,a variety of 
flowers in baskets,30c. No.s5o0,variety of birds,flowers,branches, 
&c,25c. No. 52, spring, summer, winter and fall,z5c. No.32,full 
blooming roses, daisies, &c, 25c. No. 31, pansies, pinks and 
lilies on gold card, 40c. No. 54, variety of flowers, children, 
rabbits, &c,goc. No. 33, large moss roses and flowers, 5o0c. No. 
35, full blooming moss roses on gold card, soc. No. 37, book 
marks, variety of birds and flowers,3 oc. Large set samples, 
15c. All post paid by mail. Stamps taken. Our stock is fine 
and complete. Please send a trial order. 


PHCENIX PUBLISHING CO, WARREN, PA. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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THE 


State Normal School, 


INDIANA, PA., 


In addition to its unsurpassed facilities for thoroughly pre- 
paring teachers for their field of labor, has greatly po a its 
department for preparing students to enter the Sophomore 
Class in our best colleges. This department is under the special 
care of one of PrincETon’s best graduates, and the instruction 
is full and thorough 

Those who contemplate becoming Professional Teachers, 
or desire to prepare themselves for Cod/ege, can find no better 
facilities in Pennsylvania than those afforded by the 


INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL OF PA. 

1. BUILDING—Brick, five stories high; 
airy; heated by steam and lighted with gas. 
baths throughout the building 

2. LOCATION—In a beautiful campus of twelve acres, in- 
cluding a delightful grove of forest timber, shady promenades, 
croquet grounds, and a base-ball field 
3. APPARATUS—A complete set of Apparatus, Drawings, 
and a good supply of Chemicals for illustrating the studies of 
Philosophy, Anatomy, Chemistry, etc 

4. FACULTY—Unsurpassed by any other School in the 
State. 

5. GRADUATES from this School are in demand as 
teachers. 

6. ‘TERMS moderate, and accommodations first-class. 

The Spring Term opened. 

Monday, April 9th, 1883. 
For further particulars or Catalogues, address 


10-6 L. H. DURLING, Principal. 


rooms large and 
Hot and cold 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


BEGIN ONLY WITH 
JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, or OCTOBER Nos. 


WANTED. 


A first-class man to take charge of the 





Emlenton Academy, as Principal. Induce- 


ments good. 

Correspond with Dr. B. F. HAMIL- 
TON, or J. W. ROWLAND, Esq., 
Emlenton, Pa. at. 


BUCKEYE BEL! FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
9 
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A’ S ‘BARNES @ Cy. 
OUTLINE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


BARNES’ NEW MATHEMATICS. (FICKLIN.) Elementary Arithmetic. National Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 

BARNES’ STANDARD MATHEMATICS. (DAVIES AND PECK.) Davies’ Complete Works. 
Davies and Peck. Peck’s Works, Complete. 

Note.—In Mathematics are included the works of Bartlett, Church, Daviesjand Peck—all former Profes- 


sors at West Point Military Academy. 


BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY U.S. Unrivaled; to latest date; with Census of 1880, and Compara- 
tive Tables. 

HISTORY, GENERAL. Lancaster. Barnes. Steere. Lorp. England. France. 
Peoples. Points of History. 

NoTe.—BERARD’S ENGLAND; RICORD’s ROME, GILMAN’S GENERAL History; and MILLs’ ANCIENT 


Ancient 


HEBREWS, are on this List. 


BARNES’ NEW DRAWING, COMPLETE, Primary Course. Intermediate Course. Advanced 
Course, ‘leachers’ Manual, 

MUSIC: JEPSON’S MUSIC READER, 5,000 copies sold to New York City Schools in four 
months. Any Teacher can teach it. 

NoTe.—Fow.e’s LINEAR PERSPECTIVE; MONK’s DRAWING-BooK; CLARK’S ELEMENTS; and RIP- 
LEY’s MAr-DRAWING; PARKER'S SAKBATH-SCHUOOL HYMNAL; BARTLEY’s HYMN AND TUNE-BOOK; and 
PERKINS’ SABBATH CAROLS, are on this List. 


READER: SCIENTIFIC. (MONTEILTH.) Popular Science Reader, with Prose and Poetry, and 
Illustrations from all Natural Science. 

READERS: GENERAL. National Series. Independent Series. "Worman’s German and French. 

Note.—Pujol’s Complete French Book, and French, German, and Spanish Primer (with English), are 


on this List. 


* 
GEOGRAPHY. (The Latest.) MONTEITH. Elementary. Comprehensive. Physical. 
GEOGRAPHY. (With History.) McNALLY’SCOMPLETE. Splendidly Illustrated, and having 
Frost's Historical Notes. 
Note.—The Geographies have Maps, Tables, Illustrations, and Census Dates, which are unrivaled. 


GRAMMAR. (English.) CLARK AND SILL. Full Series for Children and Youth. Sill’s Prac- 
tical Lessons, Complete. 

GRAMMAR. (German.) (WORMAN.) Chautauqua Lessons. German Elementary. German 
Complete. Collegiate German, Complete. 

Note.—These works are so systematized as to assure satisfactory Courses of Instruction in English, 


‘French, and German. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. Steele’s 14 ‘Weeks: Philosophy. Peck’s Ganot’s Physics. Steele’s 14 
Weeks: Physiology. Steele’s 14 Weeks: Geology. Steele’s 14 Weeks: Botany. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, Steele’s 14 Weeks: Zoology. Steele’s 14 Weeks: Chemistry. Steele’s 14 


* Weeks: Astronomy. Bartlett's Special Astronomy. Wood's Object Lessons: Botany. 


_Nore.—Steele’s Key to his Scientific Works belongs to this Series. Woop’s PLANT RECORD is a com- 
panion to all Botanies; and Woow’s BuoTrANist AND FLOoRIstT as well as his other Works, supplement this 
study. 


APPARATUS. 
Stecle’s Apparatus is adapted to each Science; Wood’s Botanical Apparatus is 
adapted to any system of Botany; Monteith’s Wall Maps illustrate any Geography. 
bas” For Catalogues, Circulars, or Sample Pages, address 


A. P. FLINT, General Agent, 
10 930 Market Streot, Philadelphia. 








SWINTON'S READERS: 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF 


SCHOOL READING BOOKS. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM SWINTON. 





Pre-eminently “The Language Readers.” Unequaled in Typographical Beauty. 
Illustrated by the Best American Artists. Substantially Bound in Cloth. 
Using all Approved Methods intelligently. Faultless in Grading. 





THE THEORY of the series briefly is that “¢he Reader is the focus of language-training,” and 
that a clear understanding is absolutely necessary to a clear expression. In pursuit of this theory, PRo- 
FESSOR SWINTON introduces in every book of the series abundant exercises which require a close study 
and intimate knowledge of the reading lesson. 

THE GRADING throughout the series, as well as from exercise to exercise, has been a matter of 
careful study, and is one of the most notable features. This grading has extended even to the last detai/s 
of the typography, and the most eminent oculists pronounce the series faultless in this particular. 

THE ARTISTIC WORK is from original designs by the best artists, such as CHURCH, DIEL- 
MAN, HARPER, HAMILTON, FREDERICKS, CARY, HopkKINs, PYLE, and others, who have brought the 
true artist’s enthusiasm to their work of illustrating these books for the common-school children of 
America. 

THE SELECTIONS have been made with the one object of securing the best practice in the 
expression of thought in words. In quantity and variety of matter the series is especially notable. 

In addition to a wide range of general selections, in the higher books there has been introduced some- 
thing of what may be called organism, by carrying on a certain number of pieces on distinct strains. 
For, instance, in the Third Reader there is a series of lessons on “ HOME PETs,” one entitled “ BRIGHT 
EXAMPLES,” and a third “ Anout PLANTS.” In like manner the Fourth Reader has one series of pieces 
under the heading “ USEFUL KNOWLEDGE,” another under that of “ PICTURES OF AMERICAN HIsTory;” 
while the last twenty-five selections are classed under the general title of “ PoETicC AND ELocutTIon- 
ARY,” being choice patriotic and miscellaneous poems for recitation or declamation. In the Fifth Reader 
also is a brilliant series of lessons, entitled “GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE,” possessing great interest on 
iccount of their treatment and literary style. 

In no feature of the series is PROFESSOR SWINTON’s peculiar skill as an author more apparent than 
in the selection and arrangement of his exercises. 


The Series consists of the following Books: 


Swinton’s Primer and First Reader. IN One Votume. In print 
and script (white on black, and black on white). Handsomely bound in cloth. Beautifully 
tllustrated. 120 pages. 

Swinton’s Second Reader. With varied exercises, in print and script. 
Lilustrated. Bound in cloth. 176 pages. 

Swinton’s Third Reader. Introducing many new and valuable features 
in selection and arrangement. Beautifully illustrated, and bound in cloth. 240 pages. 

IV. Swinton’s Fourth Reader. Full of new and interesting matter, largely 
original, adapted to this important grade of school work. ///ustrated, and bound in cloth. 
384 pages. 

V. Swinton’s Fifth Reader and Speaker A book of choice selections 


for reading, recitation, and declamation. J//ustrated, and bound in cloth. 480 pages. 


*,* A set of the Readers, from the First to the Fifth inclusive, sent to any address on 
receipt of $1.75. Correspondence regarding Swinton’s Readers is cordially invited.  Cir- 
culars and Specimen Pages sent on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., PustisHeErs, 
753 and 754 Broadway, New York. 








SWINTON’S PRIMER AND FIRST READER. 


THE PRIMER,—54 pages. 









IN ONE VOLUME,—120 pages. 






THE Primer is bound both separately and together with the First Reader. 


Roe 





on Method. — The word-method is used alone where it serves best, the phonic method is used alone 
: where it serves best, and at a later stage the ‘wo are combined where such combination is most helpful. 





Matter. — The little reading-lessons are simple, natural, and such as appeal to the child’s interest. 
The words employed are words that children daily use; but the vocabulary has not been restricted to 
mere particles, the use of which results in the mock simplicity of such phrases as “It is by it,” and 
the like. 

Gradation. — Each word is registered at the head of the lesson in which it first occurs. An exam- 
ination of the vocabularies will show the great care exercised in making the lessons very gradually 
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For example, in developing the short and long vowels a single power only of each vowel 





































i progressive. 

wy is iNustrated, —one difficulty at a time, — so that the child is aided in reading each advance lesson by all 
yy that he has already learned. 

y Script. — Since children are now taught the first steps of reading by means of words and sentences 
written on the blackboard, this IDIOM “I have.” 13 
knowledge should be utilized 6 Sa me 
f as an aid in learning the printed Ree TEP oo eer a 















word. Hence, in the Primer, 
3 script is introduced at once, not 
j and forms a very prominent 
» feature of the book. The Sal 
i words and sentences for copy- I have 
4 ing are given in a script with 


mae 


| guide rules (representing a sec- 

F | } tion of the child’s slate) to aid 

in the first steps of transcrip- 

tion. The simple and beau- 

tiful script has been engraved 
expressly for this book. 

| Practice Sentences. — 

The educational value of the 

review lessons entitled “ PRAC- 

TICE SENTENCES’ 


’ 
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will be 
readily recognized. If primary 
Readers are often chargeable 
with not being simple enough, 





they are still more open to the 
objection of not being /ox T 1 3] | 
. > TQ  ] :) > 
enough simple. It is too often ha ve a i eC S ec . 
the case, that, in the rapid ; : ‘ 
succession of lessons, words Is 1 T1L¢ Tt, a | 1e gs] ed ? 
learned to-day are forgotten S 


to-morrow. It is not enough See my big red sled ! 


that a child should see a word 
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hh, once or twice: he should see 
it many times; for, as reitera- 


| tion is the only way in which 
i 4 words are learned through the 
tf ear, so it is the only way they 
are learned through the eye. 

In accordance with this prin- 


ciple, the words already learn- 
ed are reiterated in the Prac- 





tice Sentences in new and 
varied uses and relations. 
Words thus learned can hard- 
ly fail to be thoroughly mas- 
tered. already learned to write — ‘‘ cat,’’ ‘‘ rat,’’ ‘* hat,’ *‘ bed.” 


eps re me ese oe 


The teacher may direct the children to write the idiom ‘‘I see” 
four times more, substituting for “‘sled’’ the words they have 
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SWINTON’S PRIMER AND FIRST READER. 
THE FIRST READER,—66 pages. 


Gradation.— The First Reader forms a close connection with the Primer; and the two books 
furnish a supply of primary reading more nearly adequate than that usually afforded. 

In the Primer the child has taken the first great step in the art of reading. He has acquired a 
little vocabulary of word-forms, and has learned to recognize these as used in sentences or ¢hought-forms. 

Matter. — On this foundation the First Reader begins to build. Earnest effort has been directed to 
the difficult task of furnishing fitting food for the child-mind; that is, to providing readings that shall be 
simple without being silly. No lesson that failed to excite interest, as tested in blackboard form in 
the class-room, has found place in this book. 

Vocabularies. —The rigid rule established in the Primer, of registering each word on its first 
appearance, has here been strictly followed out. Thus the six words at the head of Lesson I. comprise 
all the words used in that lesson which have not occurred in the Primer. In like manner the vocabulary 
of each lesson forms the ready test of its verbal gradation. 

Phonics. — All the words in the vocabularies are phonically marked, and a full key to these 
markings will be found at the 


100 FIRST READER. end of the Reader. From 


time to time, the rarer vowel 








and diphthongal sounds are 
illustrated by uniting in groups 
words containing a common 
phonic element. 
Lesson XXXIIl. Script. — The very impor- 
tant part assigned to script in 
or. - a , ° , the Primer and First Reader 
a-fraid things some thing’ =| win at once strike the eye, 


and will be welcomed by all 





eun’ning félt 
did’n't tiny 
oar’ ret wee 


progressive teachers. 








In the class-room the child 
first sees words and sentences 
in the form not of printed char- 
acters, but as written by the 
teacher on the blackboard. 

_ oe ee Be It is therefore desirable, that, 
nev el ap when he comes to the reading 


of printed words, he should 


bréught poor 
mouths warm 


do so in connection with the 
graphic forms with which he 





is already somewhat familiar. 





Experience shows that pupils 





can pass with entire ease from 
the written to the printed 
character, and vice versé; and 
that the association of the 
two forms is a help, not a 
hinderance. 

All the ruled script is in- 
tended to be copied on the 
slate, and it is recommended 
that this pleasant task should 
be begun as early as possible. 

Practice Sentences. — 
Special attention is invited to 
~y ; the series of lessons headed 
Come here, Nell; I want to sShOW |«Practice Sentences.” In 
, these Reviews the words al. 
you something. ready learned (and no others) 


are reiterated in new and va 


What is it, Wil ? ried combinations. 
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SWINTON’S SECOND READER. 
176 PAGES. 


Gradation. — In order to secure close gradation, each word on its first appearance is here, as in the 
First Reader, registered in the vocabulary at the head of the lesson. 

Slate-Work and Dictations. — The purpose of both these classes of work is to secure practice in 
spelling. In the “Slate Work” the pupil copies from a model, and in the “ Dictations ” he has a written 
test of his memory of word-forms. 

Language Lessons. — Under this head will be found a variety of attractive exercises suited to the 
capacity of Second-Reader classes. These comprise several types of easy language-work, among which 
are, — 

1. Copying sentences and supplying ellipses. 
had: so that the words to be supplied will readily occur to the child, if the piece has been read under- 


The sentences are in every case based on the lesson just 


standingly. 
2. Answering questions on what ts seen in a picture. — This is an exercise somewhat in advance of the 


preceding, since here the children are called on to express a thought of their own 





3. Writing answers (i-e., 
affirmative declarative sen 
tences) fo direct questions. — 
The guestions are in every case 
simply the interrogative form 
of statements made in the les- 
son; so that the child’s re 
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membrance of the piece will 
render the task of changing 
from question to statement an 
easy one. 

4. Answering indirect ques- 
tions ; that is, questions intro- 
duced by Who, What, Where, 
How, etc. This task calls for 
a little more than the fore- 
going, but it will be found 
quite within the scope of the 
pupil’s capacity. 

It will be seen that these 
several kinds of language les- 
sons are, in fact, so many little 
exercises in composition ; not 
a very lofty exercise of intel- 
lect, to be sure, but one quite 
suited to the child's stage of 
mental growth, and one that 
can not fail to be both pleas- 
ing and profitable. Wisely to 
guide the young scholar to ex- 
tract from such exercises all 
that they contain of food for 
his mind, is worthy the best 








and most sympathetic effort of 


the trained teacher. 3. And, when brother sees me, 
Phonic Reviews. — The , ie : 
words in these “ Reviews” are Then aw ay I run ; 
arranged in phonic groups as And he follows after. 
Laughing at the fun. 


a training in the values of 
phonic symbols, but the words 
are left unmarked with the 





--aintaBlaggnce ce aaa 4. So at hide and seek we play, 
the pupil’s mastery of preced- 
ing vocabularies. . And pass a merry hour away. 
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SWINTON’S THIRD READER. 
240 PAGES. 


Vocabulary.— The most difficult words occurring in each lesson are arranged in the vocabularies, 
with syllabication, accents, and diacriticals, for oral spelling, either by the alphabetic or the phonic 
method. 

Preparatory Dictation. — As the needed preparation for intelligent reading, the lesson is preceded 
by a dictation, containing the more difficult words, the meaning of w hich is illustrated by their use in 
easy familiar sentences. 

Language Lessons. — Under this head the editor has spared no pains to make these exercises 
doable and useful. They comprise various models of language-work, among which are : — 

1. Sentence-work. Were the chief object is to familiarize the pupil with the three principal types of 
the sentence; for which the simple names, statement (i.e., declarative sentence), guestion (interrogative 
sentence), and exclamation (exclamative sentence), are used. 

2. Classifying Words, so far as to be able to identify same-words (nouns), action-words (verbs), and 


quality-words (adjectives). This exercise is one of the most profitable in the book. 





3. Changing Word-forms, 


106 THIRD READER. This exercise furnishes prac- 


tice in some of the principal 


“ grammatical forms,” — espe- 





cially in the writing of the 
plurals of zouns, the past tense 
of verbs, and the comparative 
and superlative degrees of ad- 
Jectives. 

4. Word-analysis. This 
will be found an exceedingly 
profitable exercise; and it is 
made quite within the scope 
of the pupil’s capacity from 
the fact that only Zuglish de- 
rivatives are prescribed for 
analysis. 

5- Changing verse into the 
prose order. This will be found 
an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable cxercise, and the 
teacher should avail herself 
of every suitable occasion to 
extend the examples. 

6. Composition. Each piece 
specially fitted for reproduc- 
tion in an abstract from mem- 
ory is followed by a syllabus 
in which, by a series of topics 
and hints, the young composer 
is aided in reproducing the 
salient features of the piece he 
has just read, 

Matter. — Especially wor- 
thy of note are the three series 
live all alone on this island, for he was the only | °f!essons on distinct strains,— 
“ la series on “ HOME PETs,” as 
man there. He had not a friend to talk to OF tO} the jiving forms most familiar 
to children; a second series, 
} “ BRIGHT EXAMPLES,” to touch 
10. There were a great many wild goats ON | the affections; and a third se- 


this island. One day Crusoe caught a kid, and |" “AP0UT PLants,” as a 
took it home with him, and tamed it. By and |her most attractive aspects. 


love; and very lonely he was, you may be sure. 


? 


glimpse of Nature in one of 
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SWINTON’S FOURTH READER. 
384 PAGES. 


Matter. — The conviction that school reading-books generally do not contain a sufficient supply of 
matter has led to making this book considerably larger than the ordinary Fourth Reader, — it having, in 
fact, above one hundred more pages than are usually given. 

Lessons. — The purpose of the Fourth Reader is to introduce the learner to a wider field of thought 
and feeling, but still in language suited to his years and probable experience. The two series of pieces 
—one under the generic heading “ USEFUL KNOWLEDGE,” and the other under that of “ PicruRES FROM 
AMERICAN History” —will be noted as a feature of interest and value. 

Poetic and Elocutionary. — In the section entitled “ Poetic and Elocutionary” have been gathered 
many classic gems, which, in the rage for novelty, have in later years unhappily dropped out of school 
reading-books. It is believed that their re-appearance in this form will be welcomed, both as affording 
fine specimens of elocutionary reading (as an occasional intercalated exercise) and for memorizing and 
recitation. 

Some of these poems are on the same subjects as the “ Pictures from American History;” and it 





can not fail to be a profitable 
exercise to read, for example, FourtuH READER. 179 
“Paul Revere’s Ride” (Les- 
son 76) in connection with 
“ Lexington and Concord ” 
(Lesson 54), “Independence 
Bell (Lesson 78) with “ The 
Declaration of Independence” 
(Lesson 68), and the like. 
Language. — The follow- 
ing principle has guided the 
preparation of the language-}], One, two, three, four, all in a row, 


work: Let the exercises be such M rril a do Vv} t] e@ lid : aie sell 
as are fairly within the schol- MLOTT IY wn 1c | c we go ’ 





34.—The Sliding Song. 


be-tide’, happen, befall. | de-ride’, make light of, laugh. at. 


ar’s powers, and at the same Toes and fingers all in a glow, 

time such as shall call these mi P 4 

powers into fruitful activity. With a laugh and a wW hoop and a loud 
The language exercises are halloo. 


suggestive, not exhaustive. The 
primary object in any Reader 
is to teach reading ; and what 
is Claimed for language train- 
ing as drawn from the reading 
lesson is, that it tests, applies, 
and vitalizes the learner’s tech- 
nical knowledge. It enables 
him to read “with the spiritand 








with the understanding also.’ 
Composition. —The com- 
position exercises are a con- 
tinuation of the same kind of 
work exemplified in the Third 
Reader. Each piece special- 
ly fitted for reproduction in 
an “abstract from memory” 
is followed by a syllabus 
(“Heads for Composition”), 
in which by a series of topics 
and hints the young composer 
is aided in reproducing in his 
own language and in orderly a, ha, ha! 
sequence the salient features Ho. ho. ho! 
of a piece previously read ‘ ’ p 
aloud in the class. Merrily down the slide we go. 
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SWINTON’S FIFTH READER AND SPEAKER. 


480 PAGES. 





Its Twofold Purpose. — It will be noted that this book is at once a Fifth Reader and a school 
Speaker ; two-thirds of the matter being included under the former head, and one-third under the latter. 


The prose and poetic selections in the Speaker section comprise many of the finest gems of oratory 
and poesy, and form a “golden treasury” from which the choicest pieces may be drawn for “ declamation 
afternoons.” At the same time the pieces in this section are an integral part of the Fifth Reader, and 
afford lessons which from time to time should be intercalated as specially fitted, by their inspiriting tone 
and rhetorical excellence, for class-room reading. 

Matter. —In the tone of thought and feeling embodied in the selections will be found a well- 
considered advance on that of the Fourth Reader. Attention is called to the series of lessons under 
the generic title “GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE;’ 


not “dry bones,” but science expressed in the forms of 
literary art. 

Preparatory Notes.—In the paragraphs under this head are given brief characterizations of the 
authors, and such explanation of references and allusions as is necessary to the understanding of the 











pieces. As it is futile to as 


- , sume that the literary appara- 
440 FirTH READER. } 


tus requisite for the elucida- 


tion of such references and 
allusions is within the reach 
of scholars, it has been thought 
judicious to explain whatever 
needed explanation, to the end 
of good reading. 

Language Study and 
Composition. — Under the 
head of “Language Study” 
will be found etymological, 
grammatical, and rhetorical 
questions. and requirements, 
arranged under three subdi- 
visions : 

I. Zhe writing of the an- 
alysis of a few derivative words, 
fully exhibited in the Appen- 
dix ; 

Il. Hints and queries on sa- 
lient points of practical grammar 
and sentential analysis; and 

Ill. Hasy exercises in 
thought-analysis, literary ex- 
pression, and the most useful 
figures of speech. 

As in the Third and Fourth 
Readers, syllabuses for com- 
position are appended to each 
lesson specially fitted for such 
repfoduction by the scholar. 

Elocution. — The extend- 
ed chapter, entitled “ Our- 
LINES OF ELocuTION,” which 
forms the main part of the 





author’s Introduction, is a 
marked feature of this book. 
Seam, and gusset, and band, It presents in a fresh and prac- 


tical manner the essential qual- 
Jand, and gusset, and seam, c 1 


Till over the buttons I fall asleep, believed to be within the easy 
And sew them on in a dream. comprehension of all. 


ities of good elocution, and is 
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PROPER TYPOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


By DR. B. JOY JEFFRIES. 


In an article written at the request of 
the State Board of Health of Massachu- 
setts, and handed in in November, 1881, 


I made use of the following words: “School- 
books, text and reference, are bitterly complained 
of by all the gentlemen who have been at 


work testing the children’s eyesight in different parts of the 
world. Of course poor paper, bad impressions, worn-out type, 
and crowding the pages by finer and finer type, mean more 
money for the contractors who over-persuade committees and 
school boards. As these latter, however, do have it largely 
in their power to correct abuses, I would point out here where 
improvements can be made which will be of great benefit, and 
not too greatly touch the pockets of school-book manufacturers.” 

Supervision of the printing of my article at Messrs. Rand, 
Avery, & Co.’s brought me in contact with Mr. Henry H. Clark, 
formerly connected with the University Press. We were mutually surprised 
to find an agreement in our ideas and aims. Without knowledge of the 
work that had been done and the suggestions made by specialists, he had 
practically arrived at some of the same conclusions. That my criticisms 
above quoted were correct, is proved by the fact that the evil had gone so 
far as to even begin to correct itself. 

I found that Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., of New York, had 
shrewdly given Mr. Clark carte blanche to produce the most perfect school-books 
as to their typography. For this purpose the latter has had special type man- 
ufactured, and unconsciously followed very much the suggestions made by my 


friend Dr. Javal given in my article referred to above. The die-cutter himself 


seems to have felt the value of certain changes. 

Some of Swinton’s Readers and Geographies have already been prepared, and 
I think that any one who understands the subject will be most agreeably surprised to 
find what pains have been taken to save the children’s eyesight by improved typography. 
All can appreciate the beauty and truthfulness of the illustrations. I do not pretend to 
judge the contents, but it is the forms of the letters and general typography which I am 
compelled to admire. They are far beyond what I thought any publishers would be 
willing to do. 
* I desire to here show that I am as ready to praise where I can do so honestly as to blame. This 
page is printed in the several sized types used in the books I speak of. The idea was t6 present 
to the child's eye sufficiently large and clearly distinctive letters; then, as he grows older, smaller 
and smaller letters, but of exactly the same shape. Thus his eye is not confused, and he has nothing 
new to learn. A progressive series of such type did not exist, and the matrices for the most important 


type were specially cut to meet the want. — The Educational Reporter. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SCHOOL OFFICERS, TEACHERS, AND SCHOLARS. 


agi PCI FENC{y. IF you WANT 


& TABLET QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER, 
‘ STUbeyirs, anrists. a aTHER” 


DRAWING TABLETS, 
PERFECT PENCIL TABLETS, 
SPELLING BLANKS, 
EXAMINATION PAPER, 
NEUERAL TINY PAPER IN Alii SIZES, 


Legal, Sermon, Congress, and 
Commercial; also, same in Fine 
grades of White, put up in the neatest and 
cheapest form, 

Ask your Stationer for ACME goods in 
any of the above-mentioned styles, or goods 
bearing the above cut. 

Samples sent on application. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER C0., 


117 Fulton Street, New York. 7-3 





The Normal Readers. 
 Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Dunglison’s Ph ysiology. 
Raub’s Lessons in English. 
Raub’s Practical Grammar. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brown's Academic Algebra. 
Sharpless’ Geometry Plane. 
Sharpless’ Geometry Plane and Solid. 
Sharpless’ Geometry and Trignometry. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 


Gummere’s Surveying and Buckwalter’s Spellers are pronounced 
by all who have used them to be superior books in every particular. Introduction terms 
very low. For any further information please address the publishers, 


_2 PORTER & COATES, a 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
SCOCHESTNUT ST. 14&16ASTOR PLACE. 109 WABASH AVE. 
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The “Jriumph’” 


DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED SCHOOL DESE. 


ITS CLAIMS TO BE THE 


-ORIGINAL, UNEQUALED AND ONLY GENUINES* 
DOVE-TAILED DESE, 


Are admitted and endorsed by its adoption over all competitors in 1882 at 





Allegheny City, Lewistown, 
Lancaster, Waynesboro, 
Scranton, Tidioute, 
Wilmington, Del., Shamokin, 
York, Cressona, 
Bloomsburg, Lock Haven, 
Williamsport, Mount Carmel, 
Latrobe, Rupert, 
Gettysburg, Pottstown, 
Orbisonia, Doylestown, 
Greensburg, Mauch Chunk, 
Kingston, Everett, 
Kinzua, Swatara, 
Watsontown, Pittston, 
and others not mentioned for want of room. 
We stand, as in former years, unsurpassed in ® 


MERIT, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


The indorsement of 1882 was such as never before awarded any School Desk, and 
notwithstanding numerous imitators, it remains to-day 


Original, Unequaled, and Universally Approved as the Best. 


Our Descriptive Circular shows the special points we claim, in connection with the general adoption of the desk, solely on 
its superiority, and in preference to desks with backs and seats made of narrow slats glued together and held to the castings b 
bolts, or other weak devices. If you will examine the following points, you will learn why we are able to warrant the ‘‘Triumph” 


for ten years. No other desk has these features 
1. Our Patent mode of Dovetailing the Iron and Wood together. 
2. The Patent continuous Steel Dowels in back and seat. rs 
3. The new Adjustable Bolted Foot-Rest. THIS DESK IS MADE UNDER 
4. The new and only permanently Noiseless Hinge. 
5. The Patent Non-Corrosive Ink Wells. 8 Patents, 
Controlling the Leading Features. 


6. The Oblique Floor Fastenings. 
%. The Heavy Castings with solid half-inch continuous Iron Dovetail. 


8. Their unequaled Comfort, Beauty and Strength. 
It will give us pleasure to furnish any information you may requirefrom time to time, and also to 
Send plans for New School Buildings without charge, 


if you should at any time consider the erection of new school-houses. 
Please let us hear from you and command us at all times 


Vy ery Respecttully, 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S 
NEW 


Epuc ATION AL PUBLICATIONS. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges. Revised edition of 1881. By Albert 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown 
University. 12mo, half leather, $1.40. 


A Geographical Reader. A Collection 
of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from 
the Best Writers in English Literature. For 
schools and general readers. Beautifully illus- 
trated. By James Johannot. Cloth, $1.25. 


An Historical Reader for the Use of 
Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Gram- 
mar Schools. By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. 
Forty-six numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. 
Rickoff. Price, Complete, with Patent Support- 
er, $10. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. Based 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving special prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. 


Appleton’s 


Appleton’s Higher Geography. Large, 


4to, $1.50. 


Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- 
ship. Designed to produce Free Practical Writ- 
ing in the School-room. Prepared by Lyman 
D. Smith. Lead-Pencil Course, Three Num- 


Elementary Geography.— 


Small, 4to, 65 cents. 





bers, per dozen, $1.08; Short Course, Tracing, 


Two Numbers, per dozen. $1.08; Short Course, 


Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Grammar || 


Course, Seven Numbers per dozen, $1.44. 


The Song Wave 
Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. 
the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Cir- 
cle. 80 cents. 


Studies in Language. A Teacher’s Guide 
to “Letters and Lessons in Language.” By J. 
H. Stickney. 25 cents. 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, 


receipt of price. 


A Collection of | 


For | 


Cornell’s Outline Maps, Fully Revised 
and corrected to 1882. ‘Thirteen Maps, mount- 
ed in muslin. Price, per set, with Key, $13.2 
separately, single, maps, 90 cents; double, $1.75; 
Key, separately, 45 cents. With Appleton’s 
Patent Map Supporter, $15.20. 


Errors in the Use of English. By the 
late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
American Revised Edition. $1.50. 


Die Anna-Lise. A Popular German 
Play. With an Interlinear Translation and ~Di- 
rections for Learning to Read German. By 
Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Stevens Institute of ,Technol- 
ogy. $1. Text only, 40 cents. 


The French Language Self-Taught. A 
Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt- 
ed for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. 
By Alfred Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 
Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conver- 
sation. By Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor 
in French and German in the University of 
Michigan; author of a complete series of French 
Text-books. $1.10. 


The Modern Stenographer. A Complete 
System of Light-Line Phonography. Being a 
Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Per- 
fect Knowledge of the Principles of the best Pho- 
netic Shorthand. By George H. Thornton, 
President of the New York State Stenographic 
Association, etc. $1.25. 


L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. Em- 
bracing all the Technical Points of Business 
Law. By Arthur B. Clark, Principal B. and S., 
Business College, Newark, N. J. $1.25. 


The Bucolics and the First Eight Books 
of the Aineid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil- 
ian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Michigan. $1.50. 


or will be sent postpaid to any address, on 


). APPLETON & G0., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
J. A.M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 


BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS. 








| ap 
rooks’s 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 


Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 


Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as /arts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Op Wirm THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS, 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. +< 
“Elementary Natural Philosophy.: 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 


Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 


; rithmeties, 


— 


A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theories 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effee- 


eee MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstow n, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hsnting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. ; 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 ots.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literatare, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloy#s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs, Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Scienee, Pelton's 
Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHLA 











<= =~ Twelve Sizes of the ‘NEW PARAGON” School Desks assure yy 
Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 


FEW PENN’A ADOP.- 
ATIONS IN 1882. 


Philadelphia. 
(Re-adoption for 1883.) 
Erie. Terre Hill. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoenixville. 
Millerstown. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville. 
Bethlehem. 


Dick’son Col. Carlisle | 


Bradford. 
Tamaqua. 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 
Bangor. 
Greensburg. 
Sayre. 
Orangeville. 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville. 
Harrisburg. 
Kittanning. 
Connellsville. 


& since the above date. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


GIES-co aur Fano 


SOLID BACK AND SEAT! STRONG AND DURABLE! PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! | 


Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York State Fair, New England Agricultural 
Society’s Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition in Fall of 1882. 


With the implicit confidence we have in the superiority of the ‘‘New Paragon’’ Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 
the defects of others, but instead, refer to places where our ‘fa 1iture is in use, our Honorary Awards, and also append a few of 
many testimonials from parties not using but one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the market. 


HarrispurG, Pa., Jan, 30, 1883. 


From our experience with the ‘‘ Paragon 
School Desk, we can cheerfully recom- 
market. We recommend them on account | mend it as a first-class article. ‘The Desks 
of the thorough manner in which they are | placed in the Harris Park building some 
put together, the secure and efficient mode | years ago, as well as those placed in other 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards buildings since, are giving entire satisfac- 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge, also | tioninevery respect. The Desk being con- 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and | structed in‘a thorough manner, its faultless 
back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and | shape, and handsome appearance, all com- and dur- 
makes a more rigid desk and is less liable to | mend it as one of the VERY BEST, if not | ability of construction, the Desks present a 
get out of order. We therefore take great | THE BEST in the market. handsome appearance, and have received 
pleasure in recommending the “‘ Paragon.” J. Newson Crark, Chairman. E. S. the commendation of the patrons of the 

By Order of the Board, German, Sec. Geo W. Ruoaps, W. J. school. 
Henry McGucxtan, Prest. | BerGsTREssFR, Joun W. Youna, Cuas. J. A. Krrzmiruer, President. Jno.M. 
I. W. Kurtz, Secretary. T. Georce, R.S. McWivttams, W. How- | Krauts, Secretary. Wm. CurirzMan, 
&#-This Board again furnished a large | arp Day, E. D. Kosure, furniture | W. d: ZEIGLER, JNO. W, 


Tipron, CHaAs, 
new building with the “‘Paragon ’ Desks, | Committee. H,. Srautsmita, Je mbers of Board. 


GerryspurcG, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. 

Having in use the “ Paragon’’ Schoci 
Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
this Desk to any we have examined, for 
the following reasons : They are solid glue- 
jointed Desks, not nearly so aptto rack as 
Slat Desks, and are more easily placed in 
position. The seat hinge is superior to 
any we have seen and cannot well get out 
oforder. In addition to strength 


The ‘*Paragon”’ Desks are entirely sat 
isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any furniture that is now in the 


PHGNIXVILLE, Pa., March 23, 1882. | 
-| 
| 


For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the “ Paragon”’ School Dasks, we glilly refer to Chousands of 
where they are now in use, a List of such places will be Sent Free on application, with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated 
Description of same. With the assurance that an examination of the ‘‘ New Paragon”’ Desk will readily convince any one that 
it Embraces More Advantages and Avoids all the Defects of other Desks, we will cheerfully sendsamp hout expense or trouble 
to all intending purchasers. &@ Information relative to the building of New School Houses, re-furnishing of Old Ones, or 
where School Supplies of any kind may be wanted, will be thankfully received ani appreciated. For Descriptive Circulars of 
Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, Maps, Globes, Charts, etc., etc., 


Places 


address 


HARRISBURG, PENN’A, 
or BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


| 
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Chicago, Hl. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hamilton, R. L. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Butte City, Mont. 
Washington, Ga. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, Ill. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Little Falls, N. Y¥. 
Troy, New York, 
Buffalo,N.Y. 4000 desks 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Opelika, Ala. 
Colorado Spr’gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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BEST AND MOST POPULAR 


Standard School Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY. 


-_———_—__ e-_-e- P+ 


WATSON’S INDEPENDENT READERS 


Furnish a most available and attractive course for common schools. They embrace improvements not 
found in any recent series. The arrangements for practical and easy teaching, the typographical exe- 
cution, the beauty of the illustrations, and the durable binding, are points worthy especial attention. 


>? 


BARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS, IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Elementary Arithmetic contains tables and numerous oral, slate and dictation exercises. It takes 
the pupil through the fundamental rules, fractions and denominate numbers, furnishes a great amount of 
drill exercises, and is without question one of the best books of its class. 

The National Arithmetic is fresh and complete, but not too full. Its demonstrations are clear, and its 
applications convenient and practical. 


MONTEITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Are complete in two books, just revised and very beautiful; have elegant maps and life-like illustrations ; 
and contain all of the subject necessary to be studied in Grammar or High Schools. Some of the special 
features of this system are ‘‘ Comparative Time,’’ ‘“‘ Comparative Latitude,” ‘* Comparative Size,’’ and ten 
pages of “* Complete Topical Reviews.”’ 


BARNES’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


This is one of the most complete school books published in many years. It is remarkable for its 
brevity, its comprehensiveness, its interest, its arrangement, and in fact in every device necessary to a 
first-class text-book. 


SILL’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


This brief course in Grammar and Composition attempts to release English Grammar from its bondage 
to the ancient classic formulas. It needs only an impartial trial to convince the most skeptical of its 
merits. 


BARNES’ POPULAR DRAWING SERIES 


Is based upon the lessons and experience of the most successful teachers of drawing in the United States. 
The course consists of Zen cards, fifteen books, four manuals, and lays a thorough foundation for future 
artistic culture. 


DR. STEELE’S NATURAL SCIENCE SERIES 


Includes Chemistry, Astronomy, Physics, Geology, Zodlogy, Physiology, and Botany, and contains only 
those facts and principles that every well-informed person should know. 


For any further information, please address 


A. P. FLINT, General Agent, | 
930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Philadelphia. 





BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SCHOOL, OFFICERS, TEACHERS, AND SCHOLARS, 


IF YOU WANT 











QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
PERFECT PENCIL TABLETS, 
SPELLING BLANKS, 





EXAMINATION PAPER, 
NEUERAL YINY PAPER IN Ali: SIZES, 


Legal, Sermon, Congress, and 
Commercial; also, same in Fine 
grades of White, put up in the neatest and 
cheapest form, 

Ask your Stationer for ACME goods in 
any of the above-mentioned styles, or goods 
bearing the above cut. 

Samples sent on application. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER C0, 


117 Fulton Street, New York. 7-3 








THE TEACHERS’ 1 | BR A AY 
AND STUDENTS’ 


25 VOLS. IN ONE! The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published. 


CONTENTS; The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov’t, School I.aw, Composition and Rhet- 
oric, Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, Gen. Hist., U. S, Hist., 
Bookkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to study and use books, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test ques- 
tions. Models for parsing, for ep ne for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writing, etc., etc.,a 

> 


copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a G/ossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 


One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear type and excellent print. 

The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with 
this work in a short time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30, this 
book costs only $3. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject ts omitted. 

indorsed by State Supts., Educators ard Educational Press of the Union. 

“It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is, that so much reliable information on 
such a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given 1n one volume of 532 pages. In my 
judgment the book deserves and will have a large circulation.” Jas. P. Stang, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Ill. 

‘“* Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive.” L. S. CorNELL, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Colorado. 

‘I have examined the ‘ Teachers’ and Stedents’ Library’ with some care, and must say it is the best publica 
tion for teachers that I have ever seen.” “ J. A. Smitu, State Supt, Pub. Inst., Mississippi. 

** Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation, urther examination has only 
added to my high opinion of its value... I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation for the teacher.” N. A. Luce, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Maine. 

‘*To the inexperienced teacher it contains more helps than any other book of which we have any knowledge. 
School officers should see that every teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference.”—N&w ENG. Jour. or Ep. 

** An excellent work from beginning to end. It is truly a teacher’s library, for it contains the general princi- 
ples of every science ordinarily taught in the common schools, We can heartily commend the book. Itis cheap, 
useful, and issued in attractive style.” PENNA. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Three large editions have been called for within one year. A fact which shows what the public think of it. 


Price, Cloth, Beveled Board, Marbled Edges 
“ Library Leather, Marbled Edges 


AG E Wanted everywhere. The right mer can easily clear $100 per month. Specimea pages, 
terms, etc. sent onapplitation. Write at once for territory, as the best is being taken. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 
TOHN R. BUCKS, General Agent for Pennsylvania, Myerstown, Lebanon Co., Pa, 10-6 
] 
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Ten New Books. 


+ +» + —«-de9p—e— +. + —_ 

Chase & Stuart’s F ‘rst Latin Book. Price $1.00. For examination, 67 cts. 

Chase & Stuart’s Latin Grammar. Price, $1.35. For examination, go cts. 

Chase & Stuart’s Latin Reader, Price, $1.00. For examination, 67 cts. 

Chase & Stuart’s Ovid, with Lexicon and Notes. Price, $1.35. For examination, go cts. 

A Manual of Elocution and Reading. By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, Principalof the Stat: 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Price, $1.50. For examination, $1.00. 

The Crittenden Commercial Arithmetic and Business Manual. New 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price, $1.35. For examination, go cts. 

A HMand-Book of Literature, English and American. By E. J. TRIMBLE, late Prof. of 
Literature, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Price, $1.75. For examination, $1.20. 


> FIRST LESSONS IN *< 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


By CHARLES K. MILLS, M. D. 

In this little book the important features of Physiology and Hygiene are presented in such a manner as to 
combine interest with instruction. It is, as its name indicates, a book of “ First Lessons,’”’ not an advanced 
book “boiled down,’’ and the entire work is written in a pleasing and easy style, calculated to interest and 
awaken the attention of the class of pupils for whose use it is designed, 

From the National Educator. 

“We recommend this little book as the best and most practical treatise on the subject that has ever left the 

press.” Price, 85 cts. For Examination, 60 cts. 


A HAND-BOOK OF 


“>CIVIL GOVERNMENT.<:- 


By THOMAS D. Sl PPLEE, A. M. 

In the preparation of this book an effort has been made to include all that is necessary for a full exposition 
of the subject, without exereding the proper limits of a text-book to be used in Schools and Academies. 
The form and arrangement were adopted as the result of twelve years’ experience in teaching the subject, 
and special importance is attached to the fact that a large proportion of the questions were those which are 
asked by pupils themselves. Price, $1.00. For Examination, 65 cts. 


-> INTERMEDIATE LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, <: 


By E. J- HOUSTON, A. M. 

This book is designed for the use of pupils who have finished such books as Houston’s “ Easy Lessons 
in Natural Philosophy,” Martindale’s “ First Lessons in Natural Philosophy’’ Swift’s “ First Lessons in 
Natural Philosophy,’ Hotze’s “ First Lessons in Physics,’”’ Parker’s ‘ Natural Philosophy,” Part L., Peterson’s 
“Familiar Science,” etc., but who are not sufficiently advanced to take up the larger text-books. Its 
publication was determined upon at the request of teachers in many parts of the country, who have felt the 
need of a book of this grade to meet the wants of their own classes. So far as we know, there is no other 
book in the market which fills the want here indicated. Price, 85 ets. For Examination, 60 cts. 


>t A MAND-BOOK OF MYTHOLOGY.#< 
By S. A. EDWARDS. 

This work has been prepared expressly for use in schools. It comprises not only the Mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans, but also Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Hindu, Scandinavian, American, and the Mythol- 
ogy of the Druids. It is convenient in size, the arrangement of topics is all that can be desired, and it is 
finely illustrated. Price, $1.15. For Examination, 65 cts. 


rg. ie fe 2 
>t' THE ‘Li EAC HE Rt 
A Monthly Educational Journal, devoted to the interest of Teachers, Schools, and the cause of Education 


in general. Price, 50 cents per annum. Specimen copy free. 














We shall be gratified to have teachers correspond with us. We offer some of the best of Modern Teat- 
books, and. shall be glad at any time to make liberal arrangements for the introduction of our books, or t 


exchange for others that do not give saitsfaction. SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. Please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 


17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














i= Twelve Sizes of the “NEW PARAGON” School Desks assure <p 
Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 
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Philadelphia. 
(Re-adoption for 1883.) 
Erie. Terre Hill. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 


Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Pheenixville. 
Millerstown. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville. 
Bethlehem. 
Dick’son Col. Carlisle 
Bradford. 
Tamaqua. 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 
Bangor. 
Greensburg. 
Sayre. 
Orangeville. 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville. 
Harrisburg. 
Kittanning. 

| Connellsville. 
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SOLID BACK AND SEAT! STRONG AND DURABLE! PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! 
Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York State Fair, New England Agricultural 
Society’s Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition in Fall of 1882. 
With the implicit confidence we have in the superiority of the “New Paragon”’ Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 
the defects of others, but instead, refer to places where our furniture is in use, our Honorary Awards, and also append a few of 
many testimonials from parties not using but one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the market. 








PHGENIXVILLE, Pa., March 23, 1882. 
The ‘‘ Paragon’ Desks are entirely sat- 
isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any, furniture that is now in the 
market. e recommend them on account 
of the thorough manner in which they are 
put together, the secure and efficient mode 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge, also 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and 
back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and 
makes a more rigid desk and is less liable to 
get out of order. We therefore take great 
pleasure in recommending the “‘ Paragon.”’ 
By Order of the Board, 
Henry McGucxian, Prest. 
I. W. Kurtz, Secretary. 
4@- This Board again furnished a large 


new building with the ‘“‘Paragon’’ Desks, | 


since the above date. 





HarrissurG, Pa., Jan, 30, 1883. 


From our experience with the ‘“‘ Paragon”’ 
School Desk, we can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as a first-class article. he Desks 
placed in the Harris Park building some 

ears ago, as well as those placed in other 
buildings since, are giving entire satisfac- 
tioninevery respect. The Desk being con- 
structed in a thorough manner, its faultless 
shape, and handsome appearance, all com- 
mend it as one of the very pest, if not 
THE BEsT in the market. 


J. Netson Crarx, Chairman. E.S. 
German, Sec. Gro. W. Ruoaps, W. J. 
Bercstresser, Joun W. Younc, Cuas. 
T.Georce, R.S. McW1ruraMs, W. How- 
ARpD Day, E. D. Kosure, Furniture 
Committee. 





Gerryssurc, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. 

Having in use the “ Paragon” School 
Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
this Desk to any we have examined, for 
the following reasons : They are solid glue- 
jointed Desks, not nearly so apt to rack as 
Slat Desks, and are more easily placed in 
position. The seat hinge is superior to 
any we have seen and cannot well get out 
of order. In addition to strength and dur- 
ability of construction, the Desks present a 
handsome appearance, and have received 
the commendation of the patrons of the 
school, 

J. A. Krrzminisr, President. Jno.M. 
Krautu, Secretary. Wm. CurirzMan, 
W. T. Zeicier, Jno. W. Trpron, Cuas. 
H. Starusmirn, Members of Board. 








For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the “ Paragon”’ School Desks, we gladly refer to Thousands of Places 


where they are now in use, a List of such places will be 


Description of same. With the 


to all intending purchasers. 


surance that an examination of the ‘‘ New Paragon’ 
it Embraces More Advantages and Avoids all the Defects of other Desks, we willc 
4@ Information relative to the building of New School 
where Schoo! Supplies of any kind may be wante 


Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, Maps, Globes, Charts, etc., etc., address 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 





d, will be thankfully received and appreciated. 


Sent Free on application, with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated 
* Desk will readily convince any one that 
eerfully send sample without expense or trouble 


Houses, re-furnishing of Old Ones, or 
For Descriptive Circulars of 


HARRISBURG, PENN’A, 
or BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hamilton, R. L. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Butte City, Mont. 
Washington, Ga. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, Il. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Troy, New York, 
Buffalo,N.Y. 4000 desks 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Opelika, Ala. 
Joiorado Spr’gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.5 
NEW 


PUCATIONAJ. PUBLICATIONS. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges. Revised edition of 1881. By Albert 
Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown 
University. 12mo, half leather, $1.40. 


A Geographical Reader. A Collection 
of Geographical Descriptions and Narrations from 
the Best Writers in English Literature. For 
schools and general readers. Beautifully illus 


trated. By James Johannot. Cloth, $1.25. 


An Historical Reader for the Use of 
Classes in Academies, High Schools, and Gram- 
mar Schools. By Henry E. Shepherd, M.A:, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Md. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading Charts. 
Forty-six numbers. Prepared by Rebecca D. 
Rickoff. Price, Complete, with Patent Support- 
er, $10. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. Based 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving special prominence to the Industrial, 
Commercial, and Practical Features. 


Appleton’s Elementary 


Small, 4to, 65 cents. 


Geography.— 


Appleton’s Higher Geography. Large, 
4to, $1.50. 


Appleton’s Standard System of Penman- 
ship. Designed to produce Free Practical Writ 
ing in the School-room. Prepared by Lyman 
D. Smith. Lead-Pencil Course, Three Num 
bers, per dozen, $1.08; Short Course, Tracing, 
Two Numbers, per dozen. $1.08; Short Course, 
Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Gramma 


Course, Seven Numbers per dozen, $1.44. 


The Song Wave A _ Collection of 
Choice Music, with Elementary Instruction. For 


the School-room, Institute Hall, and Home Cir- 
cle. 80 cents. 


Studies in Language. A Teacher’s Guide 
to “Letters and Lessons in Lanyuage.’’ By J. 
H, Stickney, . 25 cents. 


rr 


Sornell’s Outline Maps, Fully Revised 
and corrected to 1882. Thirteen Maps, mount- 
ed in muslin. Price, per set, with Key, $13.25; 
separately, single, maps, 90 cents; double, $1.75; 
Key, separately, 45 cents. With Appleton’s 
Patent Map Supporter, $15.20. 


Errors in the Use of English. By the 
late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL.D., Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, and Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
American Revised Edition. $1.50. 

Die Anna-Lise. A Popular German 
Play. With an Interlinear Translation and Di- 

rections for Learning to Read German. By 

Charles F. Kroéh, A.M., Professor of M »dern 

Languages in the Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy. $1. Text only, 40 cents. 4 

The French Language Self-Taught. A 
Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt- 

| for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists. 
By Alfred Sardou. $2; with charts, $2.50. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 
Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conver- 
sation By Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor 
in French and German in the University of 
Michigan; author of a complete series of French 
Text-books, $1.10. 


The Modern Stenographer. A Complete 
System of Light-Line Phonography. Being a 
Plain and Practical Method for acquiring a Per- 
fect Knowledge of the Principles of the best Pho- 
netic Shorthand. By George H. Thornton, 
President of the New York State Stenographic 
Association, etc. $1.25. ’ 

L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. Em- 
bracing all the Technical Points of Business 
Law. By Arthur B. Clark, Principal B. and S. 
Business College, Newark, N. J. $1.25. 


The Bucolics and the First Eight Books 
of the Aineid of Virgil, with Notes and a Virgil- 
ian Dictionary. By Henry S. Frieze, Professor 
of Latin in the University of Michigan. $1.50. 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid to any address, on 


D. APPLETON & 60., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


J.A. M. PASSMORE, Agent, Pottsville, Pa. 
4 


receipt of price. 





Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS. 


{)r. Brooks's New Arithmetics. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wire vee Times IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership,. Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 2 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 

Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>tA NEW BOOE ON PHYSICS. *< 


+Elementary Natural Philosophy. 
By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sclences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 


Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effee- 


a MONTGOMERY’S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 








Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs, Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, l’elton’s 

lebrated Outline Maps, etc. Lyte’s Practical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHLA 
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FOK CHORAL SOCIETIE 


Musical Associations in search of music to practice 
will do well to examine the following, by eminent com- 
posers, and not too difficult: 


Light of the World 3 Se tagala new and very beauti- 


Noel (gr). St. Saens’ Christmas Oratorio. 


Prodigal Son (75 cents). Cantata or Oratorio by Sullivan. 
Flight into Egypt (38 cents). Cantata by Berlioz 


: ¢ (30 cents). Short but impressive Cantata by J 
Blind King @°55"Paixer. 


Ruth and,Boaz ‘¢5seu- Ching Pesta Cantata by 
Redemption Hymn (22ccos). By J.C. D. Parker 

The Deluge (80 cents). Descriptive Cantata, by St. Saens. 
Christmas (80 cents), Cantata by Gutterson. 

Damnation of Faust eta. ee 
The Conspirators $;29):,,J° PuPishes: Fasy Opera by 
Forty-Sixth Psalm (8 cents). By Dudley Buck. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & C0., 867 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


OUR SCHOOL AIDS 


Are extensively used by practical teachers for conducting 
schools in goad quiet order. Set No. 1 includes 12 largest 
elegant artistic chromo excelsior cards, 50 large beautiful ¢g 
oad tinted chromo merit cards, and 150 pretty chromo credit 
cards, price per set $1.75; half set $x. Set No. 2 includes 12 
large elegant floral chromo excelsior cards, 50 pretty floral 
merit cards and 150 credit cards, price per set $1; half set ¢ 
samples gc. 600 new designs of beautiful chromo and floral 
school reward cards, No. 2, birds & flowers, small sizes, price 
= dozen sc. No. 3, animals, birds, &c, 5c. No. 14, hands, 
askets & flowers, roc, No. 48, lilies, flowers, &c, 12c, No 
pinks & roses, roc. No. 30, medium sizes, girls, boys & flowers, 
5c. No. 13, hand bouquet, 15c. No. 45, roses, forget-me-nots, 
&c, 20c. No. 17, bloomingsoses 15c. No.56, roses, strawflowers, 
&c,15¢ No,g blooming rroses on golden card aoc. No. 44, 
hands, bouquets, flowers,& c,soc. No.62, large sizes, birds’ eggs, 
feathers, flowers, &c, 30c. No. 11, full-blooming roses, lilies, &c, 
joc. No. 60, ladies’ slippers and flowers, 35c. No. 12,a variety of 
flowers in baskets,30c. No.50,variety of birds,flowers,branches, 
&c,25c, No. 52, spring, summer, winter and fall,zsc. No.32,full 
blooming roses, daisies, &c, 25c. No. 31, pansies, pinks and 
lilies on gold card, 40c. No. 54, variety of flowers, children, 
rabbits, &c,4oc. No. 33, large moss roses and flowers, soc. No 
35, full blooming moss roses on gold card, soc. No. 37, book 
marks, variety of birds and flowers,3 oc. Large set samples, 
tsc. All post paid by mail. Stamps taken. Our stock is fine 
andcomplete. Please send a trial order. 


PHCENIX PUBLISHING CO, WARREN, PA. 


THE STAR LECTURE BUREAU 
GF PHILADELPHIA 

Is prepared to arrange for the Season of 1883-84. 

Complete courses of entertainments for Churches, 
Lecture Committees, County Superintendents, etc. 
Address, OFFICE OF THE COMPANY. 
913 Arch Street, 

JOS. L. LYONS, General Manager. 


WEBSTER. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 









== 


Get the Standard. 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
GE 3000 Engravings, and a New 
Biographical Dictionary. 

Standard in Gov’t Printing Office, 
TH 32,000 copies in Public Schools, 
Sale 20 to 1 of | other series. 
E aid tomakea Fam ay ietelligent. 
Best help for SCHOLARS, 

TEACHERS and SCHOOLS. 


8a-The vocabulary contains 3000 more words 
than are found in any other American Dictionary. 


It is the best practical English Dictionary 
extant.—Quarterly Review, London, 
G. & C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
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stationers. 
Samples sent 


on application. 


4 Brisas, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., 


Agents for U. 8. NEW YORK, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,FParms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cineinnati. O 























Western Maryland Railroad. 
Schedule in Effect Sept. ist, 1883.—-Philadelphia Time. 


A. M A. M. 
Leave Harrisburg C. V. R. R ; 4:20 7:35 
Arrive Shippensburg C. V. R. R... . . 5:37 7:18 
** Chambersburg C. V. R. R... . . 5:55 9:45 
A.M P.M P.M 
Leave Shippensburg W. M. R. R . 6:40 12:25 32 
‘* Chambersburg .... 7:15 1:00 4:0 
Arrive Waynesboro . ee 1:43 4:4 
— 0, » + 9:00 3:10 5:40 
“* Frederick Junction .. . 7 on 
«© ~=6 Frederick . . . ar . . 11:30 
= a. «6s 6.6 e 10:10 3:40 
** Emory Grove ..... {*. Saege 
ng ON ae are, 4 
— ee 
“ 


CE EE EES ee! 5:00 
B. H. GRISWOLD, General Ticket Agent. 


» 
~ 


Leave Baltimore. . 55 4105 
ss Gettysburg ...... a" 2:05 

te |. Pree x 8:46 4:49 

- Emory Grove. ... ‘ ‘ 8:56 5:06 
oe Westminster é ‘ : 9:39 5:45 
ne Frederick. . a are 8:40 4:18 
= Frederick Junction ..... 10:20 6:27 

A.M 

‘* Hagerstown. . 7:00 11:10 6:55 
2g Waynesboro 0 Sas © © & © ae 12:12 8:05 
Arrive Chambersburg . Ire a 12°55 8:50 
‘ Shippensburg ........ Q:15 1:30 gi2zs 
Leave Chambersburg C. V.R. R. . . 8:55 2:20 9:50 
Shippensburg C. V.R. R.. . . 9:19 2:49 19:10 
Arrive Harrisburg C. V. R.R. . 11:00 4:95 11:32 


J.M. HOOD, General Manager. 
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The “Jriumph” 


DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED SCHOOL DESE. 


ITS CLAIMS TO BE THE 


s-ORIGINAL, UNEQUALED AND ONLY GENUINES+ 
DOVE-TAILED DESE, 


Are admitted and endorsed by its adoption over all competitors in 1882 at 





Lewistown, 


Allegheny City, i : 
aynesboro, 


Lancaster, 
Scranton, Tidioute, 
Wilmington, Del., c' Shamokin, 
York, VARIA” Cressona, 
Bloomsburg, Lock Haven, 
Williamsport, Mount Carmel, 
Latrobe, Rupert, 
Gettysburg, Pottstown, 
Orbisonia, Doylestown, 
Greensburg, Mauch Chunk, 
Kingston, Everett, 
Kinzua, Swatara, 
Watsontown, Pittston, 


and others not mentioned for want ofr room. 


We stand, as in former years, unsurpassed in 


MERIT, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


The indorsement of 1882 was such as never before awarded ary School 
notwithstanding numerous imitators, it remains to-day 


Original, Unequaled, and Universally Approved as the Best. 


Our Descriptive Circular shows the special points we claim, in connection with the general adoption of the desk, solely on 
its eee, and in preference to desks with backs and seats made of narrow slats glued together and held to the castings b 
bolts, or other weak devices. If you will examine the following points, you will learn why we are able to warrant the ‘Triumph” 
for eon years. No other desk has these features. 


1. Our Patent mode of Dovetailing the Iron and Wood together. 

2. The Patent continuous Steel Dowels in back and seat. 

3. The new Adjustable Bolted Foot-Rest. TRIS DESK Is MADE UNDER 

4. The new and only permanently Noiseless Hinge. 

5. The Patent Non-Corrosive Ink Wells. 8 Patents, 
Controlling the Leading Features. 


6. The Oblique Floor Fastenings. 
7. The Heavy Castings with solid half-inch continuous Iron Dovetail. 
8. Their unequaled Comfort, Beauty and Strength. 
It will give us pleasure to furnish any information you may requirefrom time to time, and also to 
Send plans for New School Buildings without charge, 
if you should at any time consider the erection of new school-houses. 


Please let us hear from you and command us at all times. 
Very Respecttully, 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE TEACHERS’ | | 2 RA RY 
AND STUDENTS’ 


25 VOLS. IN ONE! The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published. 


CONTENTS; The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov’t, School Law, Composition and Rhet- 
oric, Parliamentary Usa, es, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, Gen. Hist., U. S. Hist., 
Bookkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to study and use books, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test ques- 
tions. odels for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writing, etc., etc.,a 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a G/ossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 

One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear type and excellent print. 

The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with 
this work in a short time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30, this 
book costs only $3. Wo fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 

Indorsed by State Supts., Educators and Educational Press of the Union. 

“It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is, that so much reliable information on 
such a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given 1n one volume of 532 pages. In my 
judgment the book deserves and will have a large circulation.” Jas. P. Stave, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Ill. 

“* Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive.’ L. S. CornELL, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Colorado. 

“‘I have examined the ‘ Teachers’ and Students’ Library’ with some care, and must say it is the best publica 
tion for teachers that I have ever seen.”’ J. A. Smitu, State Supt, Pub, Inst., Mississippi. 

“Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation, urther examination has only 
added to my high opinion of its value... I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation for the teacher.” N. A. Luce, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Maine. 

‘*To the inexperienced teacher it contains more helps than any other book of which we have any knowledge. 
School officers should see that every teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference.’-—Ngw Enc. Jour. or Ep. 

* An excellent work from beginning to end. It is truly a teacher’s library, for it contains the general princi- 
ples of every science ordinarily taught in the common schools. We can heartily commend the book. Itis cheap, 


useful, and issued in attractive style.” PENNA. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Three large editions have been called for within one year. <A fact which shows what the public think of it. 

Price, Cloth, Beveled Board, Marbled Edges........-..-----+--+-+000+-e0005- oss cece cocaine 
. Library Leather, Marbled Edges. .....--.-------- +--+ s++sseesceeeceeeceeecesseeee eens 3.75 


AG E fs TS Wanted everywhere. The right men can easily clear $100 per month. Specimen pages, 
terms, etc. sent on application. Write at once for territory, as the best is being taken, 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Dl. 
JOHN R. BUCKS, General Agent for Pennsylvania, Myerstown, Lebanon Co., Pa. 17° 





The Normal Readers. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. {S04 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Rawb’s Lessons in English. 
Raub’s Practical Grammar. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 

Brown’s Elementary Adgebra. 
Brown’s Academic Algebra. 

Sharpless’ Geometry Plane. 
Sharpless’ Geometry Plane and Solid. 

Sharpless’ Geometry and Trignometry. 

Thompson’s Political Economy. 


Gummere’s Surveying and Buck walter’s Spellers are pronounced 
by all who have used them to be superior books in every particular. Introduction terms 
very low. For any further information please address the publishers, 


_2 PORTER & COATES,e_— 





PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAG®, 
SOOCHESTNUT ST. 14X16ASTOR PLACE. 109 WABASH AVE. 
4 























wKe> Twelve Sizes of the “NEW PARAGON” School Desks assure oy 
Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. ' 


PENN’A ADOP 


TIONS IN 1882. 


FEW 


Philadelphia. 
(Re-adoption for 1883.) 
Erie. Terre Hill. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoenixville. 
Millerstown. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville. 
Bethlehem. 
Dick’son Col. Carlisle 
Bradford. 
Tamaqua. 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 
Bangor. 
Greensburg. 
Sayre. 
Orangeville. 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville. 
Harrisburg. 
Kittanning. 
Connellsville. 





SOLID BACK AND SEAT! 


STRONG AND DURABLE! 


PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! | 


Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York State Fair, New England Agricultural 
Society’s Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition in Fall of 1882. 


With the implicit cenfidence we have in the superiority of the ‘““New Paragon’’ Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 


the defects of others, but instead, refer ad: 


many testimonials from parties not using 


laces where our furniture is in use, our Honorary Awards, and also append a few of 
ut one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the market. 





PuHanixvitie, Pa., March 23, 1882. 
The ‘‘Paragon” Desks are entirely sat- 
isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any furniture that is now in the 
market. e recommend them on account 
of the thorough manner in which they are 
put together, the secure and efficient mode 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge, also 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and 
back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and 
makes a more rigid desk and is less liable to 
get out oforder. We therefore take great 
pleasure in recommending the “‘ Paragon.” 
By Order of the Board, 
Henry McGucxian, Prest. 
I. W. Kurtz, Secretary. 
4&@- This Board again furnished a large 
new building with the ‘‘ Paragon’’ Desks 
since the above date. 





HargissurG, Pa., Jan, 30, 1883. 


From our experience with the ‘‘ Paragon” 
School Desk, we can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as a first-class article. The Desks 
placed in the Harris Park building some 

ears ago, as well as those placed in other 
buildings since, are giving entire satisfac- 
tioninevery respect. The Desk being con- 
structed in a thorough manner, its faultless 
shape, and handsome appearance, all com- 
mend it as one of the very BEsT, if not 
THE Best in the market. 

J. Netson Ciarx, Chairman. EF. S.+ 
German, Sec. Gro. W. Ruoaps, W. J. 
Bercstresser, Joun W. Younc, Cuas. 


| T.Grorce, R.S. McWr.uiams, W. How- 


arp Day, E. D. Kosurs, Furniture 





»| Committee. 


Getrvssure, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. 

Having in use the “ Paragon” School 
Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
this Desk to amy we have examined, for 
the following reasons : They are solid glue- 
jointed Desks, not nearly so apt to rack as 
Slat Desks, and are more easily placed in 
position. The seat hinge is superior to 
any we have seen and cannot well get out 
of order. In addition to stren: and dur- 
ability of construction, the Desks present a 
handsome appearance, and have received 
the commendation of the patrons of the 
school. 

J. A. Krrzmicusr, President. Jxro.M. 
Krautn, Secretary. Wm. CHRritzMan, 
W. T. Zeicier, Jno. W. Tipton, Cuas. 
H, Strarismitu, Members of Board. 








For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the ‘‘ Paragon’’ School Desks, we gladly refer to Thousands of Places 





where they are now in use, a List of such places will be Sent Free on application, with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated 
Description of same. With the assurance that an examination of the ‘‘ New Paragon’’ Desk will readily convince any one that 
it Embraces More Advantages and Avoids all the Defects of other Desks, we will cheerfully send sample without expense or trouble 
to al] intending purchasers. 4&@ Information relative to the building of New School Houses, re-furnishing of Old Ones, or 
where School Supplies of any kind may be wanted, will be thankfully received and appreciated. For Descriptive Circulars of 
Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, Maps, Globes, Charts, etc., etc., address 


HARRISBURG, PENN’A, 





BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


or BUFFALO, NEW YORE. 


“SSSI NI SNOLL 
“dodgy IVUANAY MAA V 


Chicago, Ill. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hamilton, R. I. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Butte City, Mont. 
Washington, Ga. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, Ill. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Troy, New York. 
Buffalo,N.Y. 4000 desks 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Opelika, Ala. 
Colorado Spr’gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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>t AMERICAN STATESMEN. =< 


Edited by John T. Morse, Jr. Each 1r Vol., 16mo., Cloth, Gilt 


To 1.25- 
sais: NOW READY. 
John Quincy Adams. By Joun T. Morsg, Jr. 
Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Casor Lopce. 
John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. Von Hotst. 
Andrew Jackson. By Pror. W. G. SUMNER. 
John Randolph. By Henry ADams. 
Thomas Jefferson. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. 
James Monroe. By Pres. D. C. Gitman. 
Daniel Webster. By Henry Cazor Lopce. 
Albert Gallatin. By Joun Austin STEVENS. 
IN PREPARATION. 
James Madison. By Sipney Howarp Gay. 
Patrick Henry. By Pror. Moses Coir TyLEr. 
Henry Clay. By Cari Scuurz. 
Others to be announced later. 


‘* This series is a notable contribution to American history and literature.’’ — Zhe 
Christian Union, NV. Y. 


gs 2 , i. , " " 9 
*? AMERICAN MEN OF LESSEERS. + 
J 
Edited by Charles Dudley Warner. Each 1 Vol., 16mo, Cloth, Gilt 
Top, With a Steel Portrait, $1.25. 
NOW READY. 
Washington Irving. By Cuartes DupLEY WARNER. 
Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scupper. 
Henry D. Thoreau. By Frank B. SANBORN. 
George Ripley. By Ocravius B. FrorHiINGHAM. 
J. Fenimore Cooper. By Pror. T. R. Lounssury. 
IN PREPARATION. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. By OLiver WENDELL Homes. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. By James RussELL LowE Lt. 
Margaret Fuller. By THomas WentworTH HIGGINSON. 
Edmund Quincy. By Sipney Howarp Gay. 
William Cullen Bryant. By Joun BicELow. 
Bayard Taylor. By Joun R. G. Hassarp. 
William Gilmore Simms. By Grorce W. Caste. 
Benjamin Franklin. By Joun Bach McMaster. 
Edgar Allen Poe. By Georce L. Woopserry. 
Others to be announced later. 


sey These two series of American Biographies should be in all school and household 
libraries in the country. When completed, they will give in the most attractive form all 
important facts in the history of American politics and literature. To teachers they are 
of great value, and they are so charmingly written that the reading of them is equally 
profitable and pleasant. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & €O., 


4 PARE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS. 








re Brooks's New Aritfimetics. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
InN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION N ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a r course,’ comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in tw s,as Parts 2 and 3. - Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wirm fa@@ TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers, 


Price, $2.25. 
: >~kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 
“Elementary Natural Philosophy.:+« 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


a MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglisk Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room wy Institute Songs and Institate Glee Book, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s 
Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. Lyte’s Practical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPEA. 











ice Twelve Sizes of the ‘NEW PARAGON” School Desks assure <py 
Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 


PENN’A ADOP. 


TIONS IN 1882. 


FEW 


hiladelphia. 
(Re-adoption for 1883.) 
trie. Terre Hill, 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoenixville. 
Millerstown. 
E\phrata. 
Pine Grove. 
tadnor. Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville. 
Bethlehem. 
Dick’son Col. Carlisle 
Bradford, 
Tamaqua. 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 
Bangor. 
Greensburg. 
Sayre. 
Orangeville. 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville. 
Harrisburg. 
Kittanning. 
Connellsville. 
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| SOLID BACK AND SEAT! STRONG AND DURABLE! PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! 


Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York State Fair, New England Agricultural 
Society’s Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition in Fall of 1882. 


With the implicit confidence we have in the superiority of the ‘‘New Paragon’’ Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 
the defects of others, but instead, refer to ey es where our furniture in use, our Honorary Aw ards, and also append a few of 
many testimonials from parties not using but one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the 


PHCENIXVILLE, PA., March 23, 1882 
The ‘‘Paragon” Desks are entirely sat- 
isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any furniture that is now in the | 
market. fe recommend them 6n account | 
of the thorough manner in which they are | 
put together, the secure and efficient mode 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge, also 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and 
back, it forms a more comfi le seat, a € 
makes a more rigid desk and is less liab mend it of the 
get out of order. We therefore take THE BEsT in the market 
pleasure in ending the “‘ Paragon. J 

f the Board, 
‘Hasee McGuckian, Prest 
I. W. Kurtz, See retary 
43° This Board again furnished a large 
new building with the ‘‘Paragon ’ Desks, 
since the above date. 


For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the ‘“‘ Paragon” School Desks, we gladly refer to Thousands of Places 
where they are now in use, a List of such places will be Sent Free on application, with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated 
Description of same. With the assurance that an examination of the ‘‘ New Paragon’’ Desk will readily convince any one that 
it Embraces More Advantages and Avoids all the Defects of other Desks, we will cheerfully send sample without expense or trouble 
to all intending purchasers. &@ Information relative to the building of New School Houses, re-furnishing of Old Ones, or 
se School Supplies of any kind may be wanted, will be th corte a dand appreciated. For Descriptive Circulars of 

Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, Maps, Globes, Charts, etc., etc., address 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO.., 





ket 


HarrissurG, Pa., Jan, 30, 1883. Getryssurc, Pa., Jan 
Having in use the “* Parag 


Desks, would state that we gre 


From ourexperience with the ‘‘Paragon’”’ | 
School Desk, we can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as a first-class article. The Desks | this Desk to any we 
placed in the Harris P. ilding some | the following reasons : 
years ago, as well as those placed in other ted Desks, not nearly so z 
buildings since, are giving entire satisfac- Desks, and are more ez 


iene. a arance, all « 


VERY Best, if not 
ns of the 


J. A. Kivzmicier, President. Jxo.M 
Krautn, Secretary on CHRITZMAN, 
W. T. Zercrer, Jno. W. Tirron, Cus. 
| H. STALLSMITH, ont naB Board. 


E. S. 


; LARK, Chairman. 
German, Sec. Gro W. Ruoaps, W. J. 
JERGSTRESSER, Joun W. Younc, Cwas. 
T. GeorGce, R.S. McWrxitaMs, W. How- 
arp Day, E. D. Kosurr, /urniture 
Committee. 
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HARRISBURG, PENN’'A, 
or BUFFALO, NE w YORK. 
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Chicago, Ul. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texé as. 
Hamilton, Ff. 1. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Butte C ity, Mont. 

Ww ashington, Ga. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, Dl. 
Petersburg, Vaz 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Troy, New York. 
Buffalo,N.Y. 4900 desks 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Opelika, Ala. 
Colorado Spr’ gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GNEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS. 


tr. Brooks's New Aritfmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, qgnd giving a “fuller course”? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wirma rae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only aétract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
© $225: ta NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. i< 
“Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, ' ake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


—— MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.<+ 


Fewsmith’s Fnglisk Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room a Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Scienee, Pelton’s 
Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 








For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHsA 
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rRAmm S&S AYARS, 


20 WEST KING STREET, LANCASTER, PA., 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


THE NEW HIGH-ARM 


I) AVIS Ventic AL FED SEWING \{ ACHINES, 


FOR LANCASTER CITY AND COUNTY. 


We want to tell you something about this new Sewing Machine, and we will offer it to 
‘ou ina nutshell. ‘To the point: 

There is no under feed. 

It has fewer working parts than any other Machine. 

The old Method of feeding below is entirely done away, and all the complicated con- 
ncting machinery dispensed within this new Machine. 

It is the easiest running, because it has the least number of parts to move, and, conse- 
quently, there is less friction and wear. 

All its parts are made of the finest steel and tempered hard. 

Steel rolls and pivots are used for bearings, to prevent friction and insure lightness of 
running. 

All the work on this Machine is of the highest grade, and will compare favorably with 
the workmanship of a Winchester rifle. 

It is a perfect model of neatness. 

It is a modern idea throughout. 

The mechanics are enthusiastic. 

The cranks and old fogies astonished. 

The ladies delighted. 

Elegant styles of woodwork are made expressly for this ** NEW HIGH-ARM 
DAVIS.” 


LADIES, COME AND SEE IT. 
TAILORS, COME AND SEE IT. 
EXPERTS, COME AND SEE IT. 
MECHANICS, COME AND SEE IT. 
EVERYBODY, COME AND SEE IT, 
AND LEARN WHAT IT WILL DO. 


Also Dealer in Needles, Oils, and general Machine Findings for all Machines. All 
kinds of Sewing Machines Repaired. All work Warranted. 


>({FRANK S. AYARS, Agent, < 


20 WEST KING ST., LANCASTER, PA. 






































a) a 
ha 1 > Tho Attention of Subscribers to “The Pennsylvania School Journal” is #« 
ab. Respectfully Called to the Following 
tle 
i). VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS 
at : 5 
eee Embodying the Newest and Most Approved Methods of Educa- 
Higa tional Work in the Leading Schools of the Country. 
te 
. Appletons’ Reading-Charts. 
BLs A) Appletons’ First and Second Readers. 
if Bul = =] {| Appletons’ Penmanship, Writing-Charts, and Model 
h i — == Copy-Books, with Sliding Copies. 
ite 0 — q & | Stickney’s Child’s Book of Language. 
Hag 5S 4 “ | Ballard’s Word-Writer. 
Ee are a Kriisi’s Easy Drawing-Lessons. 
A = = Green’s Primary Drawing-Cards. 
Hee =< = The Wavelet: a Collection of Easy Songs. 
ly o- | The Normal Music Course—First Reader. 
ag Appletons’ Elementary Geography. 
| I 2 > B, 
t 
ye 
ae © 
ae os | Appletons’ Third and Fourth Readers. 
ihe nae = Appletons’ Higher Geography. 
é = — Johonnot’s Geographical Reader. 
= =s Johonnot’s Natural History Reader. 
; a wa p we Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 
ty = q c | Stickney’s Letters and Lessons in Language. 
A = Quackenbos’s Histories, Grammar, and Rhetoric. 
na = = Morse’s First Book of Zoology. 
j : = Youmans’s Botanies. 
7 oS Krisi’s Drawing-Books. 
ahi 
Ag 
j Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 
iF ; Shepherd’s Historical Reader. 
« CO Bain’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
da — Ar Morris’s History of England. 
j a sxcta= Taylor’s History of Germany. 
Y re) as Z% bu Huxley and Youmans’s Physiology. | 
1). me 4 =, Lockyer’s Astronomy. | 
\ 25 — 1 Y is’s Chemistry | 
if C5 a oumans’s Chemistry. 
af =_ Harkness’s Latin Series. 
| Appletons’ Classical Series, 
; te Cumulative Method in German. 
1 ie : 
id  —Bae A Descriptive Catalogue, embracing a list of over five hundred School Publica- 
: tions, representing every department of study from the Kindergarten to the University, 
: will be mailed, post-paid, on application. 
| D. APPLETON & CO., Publi | 
. -- Publishers, | 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 
Agent for Pennsylvania. 
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\irc> Twelve Sizes of the “ TEW PARAGON” School Desks assure <= 
Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 
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MilRewdenten for 1883,)/ SOLID BACK AND SEAT! STRONG AND DURABLE! PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! | Syiqaictown, Conn. 
Erie. Terre Hill. : Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York State Fair, New England Agricultural Galveston, Te) . 
Lancaster. Society’s Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition in Fall of 1882. Hamilton, R. L. 


Gettysburg. With the implicit confidence we have in the superiority of the “New Paragon”’ Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on Elmira, N. Y 

Kutztow the defects of others, but instead, refer to woe where our furniture is in use, our Honorary Awards, and also append a few of Butte City, Mont 
Zown. many testimonials from parties not using but one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the market. ; : he — 

Birdsboro. = eae 2 3 = Washington. Ga. 


, > = 2 ‘, : 

Phoenixville. De snake peng 33» ~~ ’ HarrisaurG, Pa., Jan, 30, 1883. Gerryssurc, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. Canton, Ohio. | 
Millerstown 3 -aragon esks are entirely sat Cleveland, Ohio 

- , isfactory in every respect and are far supe- From ourexperience with the ‘‘ Paragon” Having in use the “‘ Paragon’’ School ey ? am 
Kphrata. rior to any furniture that is now in the | Sc c, we C2 cheerfully recom- | Desks, would state that we greatly prefer anta Anna, Cal. 
Pine Grove. market, We recommend them on account snd it as a first-class article. The Desks | this Desk to any we have examined, for Worcester, Mass. 
Radnor. Blandon. of the thorough manner in which they are s » the Harris Park building some | the following reasons : They are solid glue- Pullman, Ul. 
Shrewsbury. pet together, the secure and efficient mode | pre ago, as well as those placed in other jointed Desks, not nearly so apt to rack as Petersburg, Va. 
Coatesville. of fastening the wood to the iron standards | buildings since, are giving entire satisfac- | ‘ Desks, and are more easily placed in Shelbyville, Tenn. 





with the expanding dove-tail wedge, also | tioninevery respect. The Desk being con- | position. The seat hinge is superior to - 
Titusville. on account of solid or glue-joint seat and | structed in a thorough manner, its faultless | any we have seen and cannot well get out Manchester, N. H. 
Bethlehem. back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and | shape, and handsome appearance, all com- | of order. In addition to strength and dur- Little Falls, N. Y. 
Dick’son Col. Carlisle | ™@kesa por rigid desk and is less liable to | mend it as one of the veRY BEST, if not ity of construction, the Desks present a | . Troy, New York 

get out of order. We therefore take great | rue Best in the market. handsome appearance, and have received | . ‘ie ‘a : 
Bradford. pleasure in recommending the “‘ Paragon.”’ r . Chat: E. S. | the commendation of the patrons of the Buffalo,N.Y. 4000 dexks 
T J. Netson Crark, Chairman. E.S. Rutl d. V 
Gutom che, By Order of the Board, German, Sec. Gro. W. Ruoaps, W. J. school. wat end, vt 
se a a Prest. | BerGsrresser, JOHN W. Youn, CHAS. J. A. Krrzmicrer, President. Jno. M. Pena =s 
ellsboro. 8@-This Board URTS, - stished oi T. GeorGe, R.S. McWittiams, W. How- | Krautn, Secretary. Wm. Curirzman, ilford, N. J. 
South Easton. Panay ‘dis pei oner perhaps a arp Day, E. D. Kosure, Furniture | W. T. Zeiccer, Jno. W. Tirton, Cuas. | Bristol, Conn. 
Bangor. yal my he ite. wee ae, | Committee. H, Starusmitu, Members of Board. | Louisville, Ky 


ree 
— For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the ‘‘ Paragon’’ School Desks, we gladly refer to Thousands of Places | Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


| 4 

where they are now in use, a List of such plaees will be Sent Free on application, with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated Bridgeport, Conn. 
Orangeville. Description of same. With the assurance that an examination of the ‘‘ New Paragon’’ Desk will readily convince any one that Detroit, Mich. 
Mont Alto. it Embraces More Advantages and Avoids all the Defects of other Desks, we will cheerfully send sample without expense or trouble Bowling Green, Ky. 
Morrisville. ae en meaner. ee © = a ding of —_ — 1 Houses, re — g of Old Ones, or Opelika, Ala. 
Harrisburg where School Supplies of any kind may be wanted, will ne t ankfully received and appreciated. For Descriptive Circulars of ColoradoSpr'gs, Col 

if Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, Maps, Globes, Charts, etc., etc., address “ a. : 
Kittanning. Denver, Colorado. 


Connelisvitic. BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., SARUMPRVSSXER Tota, | Aidan, N'Y. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 
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By EDWARD BROOES, A. M., 

Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,’’ comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as /arts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wirma THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. ; 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>-tA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy.+- 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


a Jes MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, H: nting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westiake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs. Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
Sheppard's Text Books on the Constitution. Peterson’s Familiar Scienee, Pelton’s 
Celebrated Qutline Maps, ete. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 580 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHA. 
2 








> The Attention of Subscribers to “The Pennsylvania School Journal” is #< 
Respectfully Called to the Following 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS, 


Embodying the Newest and Most Approved Methods of Educa- 
tional Work in the Leading Schools of the Country. 








Appletons’ Reading-Charts. 

Appletons’ First and Second Readers. 

Appletons’ Penmanship, Writing-Charts, and Mode] 
Copy-Books, with Sliding Copies. 

Stickney’s Child’s Book of Language. 

‘Ballard’s Word-Writer. 

Kriisi’s Easy Drawing-Lessons. 

Green’s Primary Drawing-Cards. 

The Wavelet: a Collection of Easy Songs. 

The Normal Music Course—First Reader. 

Appletons’ Elementary Geography. 


KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 








Appletons’ Third and Fourth Readers. 
Appletons’ Higher Geography. 

Johonnot’s Geographical Reader. 

Johonnot’s Natural History Reader. 

Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 
Stickney’s Letters and Lessons in Language. 
Quackenbos’s Histories, Grammar, and Rhetoric. 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology. 

Youmans’s Botanies. 

Kriisi’s Drawing-Books. 
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Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 
Shepherd’s Historical Reader. 
Bain’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
Morris’s History of England. 
Taylor’s History of Germany. 
Huxley and Youmans’s Physiology. 
Lockyer’s Astronomy. 
Youmans’s Chemistry. 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
Appletons’ Classical Series. 
Cumulative Method in German. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
ACADEMIES. 











s@ A Descriptive Catalogue, embracing a list of over five hundred School Publica- 
tions, representing every department of study from the Kindergarten to the University, 
will be mailed, post-paid, on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 





J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 
Agent for Pennsylvania. 
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The “Triumph” 


DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED SCHOOL DESE. 


IT CLAIMS TO BE THE 


“ORIGINAL, UNEQUALED AND ONLY GENGINE: 
DOVE-TAILED DESE, 


Are admitted and endorsed by its adoption over all competitors in 1882 at 


Allegheny City, Lewistown, 
Lancaster, Waynesboro, 
Scranton, Tidioute, 
Wilmington, Del., Shamokin, 
York, Cressona, 
Bloomsburg, Lock Haven, 
Williamsport, Mount Carmel, 
Latrobe, Rupert, 
Gettysburg, Pottstown, 
Orbisonia, Doylestown, 
Greensburg, Mauch Chunk, 
Kingston, Everett, 
Kinzua, Swatara, 
Watsontown, Pittston, 





and others not mentioned for want of room. 


We stand, as in former years, unsurpassed in 


MERIT, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


The indorsement of 1882 was such as never before awarded any School Desk, and 
notwithstanding numerous imitators, it remains to-day 


Original, Unequaled, and Universally Approved as the Best, 


Our Descriptive Circular shows the special — we claim, in connection with the general adoption of the desk, solely on 
its superiority, and in preference to desks with backs and seats made of narrow slats glued together and held to the castings by 
bolts, or other weak devices. If you will examine the following points, you will learn why we are able to warrant the “Triumph” 
for ten years. No other desk has these features. 


1. Our Patent mode of Dovetailing the Iron and Wood together. 
2. The Patent continuous Steel Dowels in back and seat. 
3. The new Adjustable Bolted Foot-Rest. THIS DESK [§ MADE UNDER 
4. The new and only permanently Noiseless Hinge. 
5. The Patent Non-Corrosive Ink Wells. 8 Patents, 
6. The Oblique Floor Fastenings. Controlling the Leading Features. 
I. The Heavy Castings with solid half-inch continuous Iron Dovetail. 
8. Their unequaled Comfort, Beauty and Strength. 
It will give us pleasure to furnish any information you may requirefrom time to time, and also to 
Send plans for New School Buildings without charge, 
if you should at any time consider the erection of new school-houses. 


Please let us hear from you and command us at all times 
Very Respecttully, 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A FULL EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TIME-STANDARD, 
ILLUSTRATED BY A NEW COLORED MAP, WILL 
BE FOUND IN THE HIGHER NUMBER OF 


> APPLETONS'’ 
American Standard Geographies. 


A Comprehensive Course, in two Books, for Graded Schools. 
Ex. price. Int. price, 


APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, $0 35 $0 55 
APPLETONS’ HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, - 75 1 25 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES were constructed in accordance with the views of advanced 
teachers. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES contain just the amount and kind of knowledge on this sub- 
ject that should be given in a school course. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES give especial prominence to leading industries and commerce, 
and their relation to the physical conditions of the country. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES introduce topics according to their logical development, so 
as to make each step forward intelligible to the pupil. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES combine beauty of illustration and typography with every 


element of mechanical superiority. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES retain the useful, discard the useless. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES embody a natural and philosophical system of instruction. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are up to date, statistically, artistically, and educationally. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES promptly record all geographical changes. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are, in the best and highest sense, the books of the period. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES have already become what their title indicates, the standard. 


A specimen copy of Appletons’ Higher Geography, containing the New Time-Standard, for examination, 
will be forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISC 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 
Agent for Pennsylvania. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 


obs’ rithmehies. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 


BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith 
metic, and giving a “‘ shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wirma T2& TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 

Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 
Price, $2.25. 
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>A NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 


*+Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec 


MONTGOMERY’S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs, Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s 
Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. Lyte’s Prastical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHA 
2 ‘ 
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THE 


SINGERS’ WELCOME. 


Singing Class Book by L. 0. Emerson, is 
having great success, is in every way a good book 
for the teacher and learner, with the best of music, 
and improved elements. Has received decided praise 
from those who have used it in their fall classes, 
and they are quite willing to recommend it to all 
commencing winter classes. 192 pages. 100 secular 
and 50 sacred tunes, improved elements, etc., etc. 
Order it with perfect confidence 

Price, 75 cents. 


CANTATAS FOR SOCIETIES. 


40 Peamie. (69 of8,). cc eee twee . « « . Buck. 
Redemption. (81.) . oa tee 
Joseph’s Bondage. ($1. ) . Chadwick. 
Goemmeaim, (SO GOs.) ... sce ce . Gade. 
Rebecea. (65 cts.) . Hodges. 
Ruth and Boaz. (65¢ ts. ) Se Andre ws, 
and many others. Also 100 Masses by the best authors, con- 
taining some of the sweetest and best of sacred music. Send 
for lists and descriptions. 


All of the Operas, the old standard operas 
in elegant eye for $1. each; LAKME ($2.) MIG- 
NON ($3.); CARMEN (§$2.); MEFISTOFELE 
($2.); FAT INI IZA ($2.); BELLS OF CORNE- 
VILLE ($1. AIDA ($2.); and the new light 
operas, I¢ LAN’ T HE, PIRATES, and PATIENCE, 


each $1; and many others. 


Any book mailed post. free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


“POLY MNIA.?’ 
(RICH IN SONG.) 


A Collection of Part Songs and Chorases for Female 
Voices. Complied by S. LASAR, 

It will be conceded that practical experience and skillful 
treatment must go far in acc omplishing what is desired, and as 
the com silation and arrangement is the direct result of many 
years’ l ber of this eminent teacher in educating female voices 
in the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the 
largest educational institutions in the country, it follows that 

*“POLYMNIA ’ 
should be an improvement on other works of its kind. 

The sélections embrace the most beautiful and effective com- 
positions by prominent writers, and are within the average 
range of vocal ability. 

Price, $1.00 per copy. $8.00 per dozen. Sample copy 75 
cents, postpaid, specimen pages free. 


bbssig by WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 


25 UNION SQUARE, N. ®. 


Coop ACENTS WANTED 


—_ IN —— 


> Every County in Pennsylvania, <- 


Best Selling School Article 
NOW IN THE MARKET. 


Exclusive Territory and Paying Commis-~ 
sions given. 


Active, intelligent teachers, with some business experience, 
preferred. Address, with references, 


Jj. A.M. PASSMORE, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


ke ttens & = ts, 


| birthday, 32c, No birds & 1 


THE NEW BOTANY. 
The Elements of Botany, 
By PROF. W.A. KELLERMAN, 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 


Adapted for School Use or 
Gives spe ial attention to 


A thorough text-book. 
Independent Study. 


ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
3854 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth. 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADEPHIA. 


OUR NEW SCHOOLAIDS 


Are used by practical teachers f ucting schools in good 
quiet orde: Each set contains 12 | legant chr mo excel- 
sior cards, 50 large be vutiful gold and tinted chromo merit 
cards, and 150 poaey chromo credit cards, price per set $1.25; 
half set 65c. samples 4c. Chromo and 1 al school reward 
cards, small sizes, 'N ) I,re te : per dozen 5c, 
No, 2, birds, fl “ & mottoes, 5 ] 4, pinks & roses 5c, 
No. 14, hands, baskets & flowers, No. 18, ocean shells 
roc. No. 34, pit nks, buds & roses, No. 48, lap corner 
oo 5c. medium sizes. No. ro, vas fl rs, isc. No. 
hands & bouquets, 16c. No. 17, red roses, r5c. No SI, 

N 70, flows a, CRibaoen & rabbits, 18c. 


of flowe ors, 20C, 


366 Pages. Price $1.25. 


No, 109, anchor fic rs ai, a N 

No. 8, bloomi: roses, 16¢ N ruses on gold 
card, 20c. N 12, baskets of fi 8, lilies & 
roses, ) N 62 5g & flower 2 No 44, hands & 
bouquets, c. No. 56, strawflov - s, &c., 20c. large 
sizes. No. 40, children & birds, I 32, budding roses, 
, sii ppers an 1 i wer Oo No. 52, the four 
seasons, 30% 64, tumbler f flower . No 54, chil- 
dren, rabbits & fl ywers, goc. N on gold card, 
gcc. No 3, diploma chrom« rds, 37c. No 7, happy 
11, bouquets 


. 
g 
asc, No. ¢ 


of flowers, 24C het ool reports oO! on card board 
15c., school mottoes size 944x7, per Your name 
neatly printed on 12 c¢ 


| ream gold bevel edge lap corner visiting 
cards for 38c., on 12 chromo cards for 1 Larg 


€ set samples, 
2oc., small set 8c. Send for pr t. All post paid by mail. 
Stamps taken. Pheonix Publishing s Co., Warren, Pa. 





FOR SCHOOLS K 
| Special Numbers Y S 
17, 71, 107 





Sold 


by all) 


stationers. 





Samples sent 
on application. 
EEN iat 

Ivison, Blakeman, | 
Taylor & Co., | 


Agents for U. 8. NEW YORK,}| 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, F arms,etc, FUL L z 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 


Franklin Square Song Collection. 


No. 2. 
JUST READY. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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IT CLAIMS TO BE THE 


Are admitted and endorsed by its adoption over all competitors in 1882 at 


The “Triumph” 


DOVE-TAILED AND STEEL-DOWELED SCHOOL DESE. 





“tORIGINAL, UNEQUALED AND ONLY GENCINE?: 
DOVE-TAILED DESK, 


Allegheny City, Lewistown, 
Lancaster, Waynesboro, 
Scranton, Tidioute, 
Wilmington, Del., Shamokin, 
York, Cressona, 
Bloomsburg, Lock Haven, 
Williamsport, Mount Carmel, 
Latrobe, Rupert, 
Gettysburg, Pottstown, 
Orbisonia, Doylestown, 
Greensburg, Mauch Chunk, 
Kingston, | Everett, 
Kinzua, Swatara, 
Watsontown, 2 d | Pittston, 












and others not mentioned for want of room. 


We stand, as in former years, unsurpassed in 
y I 


MERIT, DURABILITY AND COMFORT. 


The indorsement of 1882 was such as never before awarded any School Desk, and 
notwithstanding numerous imitators, it remains to-day 


Original, Unequaled, aud Universally Approved as the Best, 


Our Descriptive Circular shows the special pan we claim, in connection with the general adoption of the desk, solely on 
its superiority, and in preference to desks with bac s and seats made of narrow slats glued together and held to the castings by 
bolts, or other weak devices. If you will examine the following points, you will learn why we are able to warrant the “Triumph” 
for ten years. No other desk has these features. 


1. Our Patent mode of Dovetailing the Iron and Wood together. 


2. The Patent continuous Steel Dowels in back and seat. 
3. The new Adjustable Bolted Foot-Rest. THIS DESK Is MADE UNDER 
4. The new and only permanently Noiseless Hinge. 
5. The Patent Non-Corrosive Ink Wells. 8 Patents, 
6. The Oblique Floor Fastenings. Controlling the Leading Features. 
%. The Heavy Castings with solid half-inch continuous Iron Dovetail. 
8. Their unequaled Com/ort, Beauty and Strength. 
it will give us pleasure to furnish any information you may require rom time to time, and also to 


Send plans for New School Buildings without charge, 


if you should at any time consider the erection of new school-houses. 
Please let us hear from you aud command us at all times 
Very Respecttully, 


KEYSTONE SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


, 518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








A FULL EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TIME-STANDARD, 
ILLUSTRATED BY A NEW COLORED MAP, WILL 
BE FOUND IN THE HIGHER NUMBER OF 


> APPLETONS' t< 
American Standard Geographies. 


A Comprehensive Course, in two Books, for Graded Schools. 


Ex. price. Int. price, 


APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, $0 35 $0 55 
APPLETONS’ HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, - 75 1 25 





APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES were constructed in accordance with the views of advanced 
teachers. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES contain just the amount and kind of knowledge on this sub- 
ject that should be given in a school course. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES give especial prominence to leading industries and commerce, 
and their relation to the physical conditions of the country. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES introduce topics according to their logical development, so 
as to make each step forward intelligible to the pupil. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES combine beauty of illustration and typography with every 
element of mechanical superiority. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES retain the useful, discard the useless. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES embody a natural and philosophical system of instruction. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are up to date, statistically, artistically, and educationally. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES promptly record all geographical changes. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are, in the best and highest sense, the books of the period. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES have already become what their title indicates, the standard. 





A specimen copy of Appletons’ Higher Geography, containing the New Time-Standard, for examination, 
will be forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 
Agent for Pennsylvania. 









Normal Educational Publications. 
tt BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS. 


r. Brooks's rifhimeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,’ comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. I’rice, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


i Up Wirma Tae@ TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 
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* In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
aN New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 






the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 
# teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 

Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
b Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 
f Price, $2.25. 


kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 
“Elementary Natural Philosophy.+- 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


tive class book. MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encomagement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, C -hambersburg, Chester, Media, Doyen, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, V ineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices. ot rimary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fuglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School-Room Songs, Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
Sheppard’ s Text Books on the Constitution. Peterson’s Familiar Science, Pelton’s 
Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. Lyte’s Praetical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 
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For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHsA. 
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| > Twelve Sizes of the ‘NEW PARAGON” School Desks assure <py 
Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 


FEW PENN’A ADOP 
TIONS IN 1882. 


Philadelphia. 
(Re-adoption for 1883.) 
Erie. Terre Hill. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoenixville. 
Millerstown. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville. 
Bethlehem. 
Dick'son Col, Carlisle 
Bradford. 
Tamagqna. 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 
Bangor. 
Greensburg. 
Sayre. 
Orangeville. 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville. 
Harrisburg. 
Kittanning. 
Connellsville. 


GIES - 60 aur ALON 


SOLID BACK AND SEAT! STRONG AND DURABLE! PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! 


Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York Stat: rair, New England Agricultural 
Society’s Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition in Fall of 1882. 
With the implicit confidence we have in the superiority of the ‘‘New Paragon” Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 
the defects of others, but instead, refer to places where our furniture is in use, our Honorary Awards, and also append a few of 
many testimonials from parties not using bat one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the market. 











PHcnrxvitie, Pa., March 23, 1882. 


The “Paragon” Desks are entirely sat- HarartspurG, Pa., Jan, 30, 1883. 


Gerryssure, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. 


isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any furniture that is now in’ the 
market, ¢ recommend them on account 
of the thorough manner in which they are 
put together, the secure and efficient mode 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge, also 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and 
back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and 
makes a more rigid desk and is less liable to 


From our experience with the ‘‘ Paragon” 
School Desk, we can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as a first-class article. ‘T’he Desks | 
placed in the Harris Park building some 


Having in use the “‘ Paragon”’ School 
Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
this Desk to any we have examined, for 
the following reasons : They are solid ‘lue- 


= ago, as well as those placed in other | jointed Desks, not nearly so aptto rack as 


uildings since, are giving entire satisfac- | 
tioninevery respect. The Desk being con- | 
structed in a thorough manner, its faultless 
shape, and handsome appearance, all com- | 
mend it as one of the very Best, if not | 


| Slat Desks, and are more easily placed in 
| position. The seat hinge is superior to 
any we have seen and cannot well get out 
of order. In addition to strength and dur- 
ability of construction, the Desks present a 








get out of order. We therefore take great 
pleasure in recommending the “ Paragon.”’ 
By Order of the Board, 
Henry McGucx1an, Prest. 


THE Best in the market. handsome appearance, and have received 


J. Newtson Crarx, Chairman. ES. | the commendation of the patrons of the 
Girman, Sec. Gro. W. Ruoaps, W, J, | School. 
BeRGSTRESSER, Joun W. Younc, Cuas. J. A. Krrzmitier, President. Jno. M. 
I. W. Kuntz, Secretary. T. Georcr, R.S. McWittiams, W. How- | Krautn, Secretary. Ws. CurirzMan, 
&@ This Board again furnished a large | arp Day, E. D. Kosure, Furniture | W. T. Zeicier, Jno. W. Treron, Cuas. 
new building with the “Paragon” Desks, | Committee. | H. Sratusmitn, Members of Board. 
since the above date. | 








For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the “ Paragon’’ School Desks, we gladly refer to Thousands of Places 
where they are now in use, a List of such places will be Sent Free on application, with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Mlustrated 
Description of same. With the assurance that an examination of the “‘ New Paragon” Desk will readily convince any one that 
it Embraces More Advantages and Avoids all the Defects of other Desks, we will cheerfully send sample without expense or trouble 
to all intending purchasers. 4@ Information relative to the building ‘of New School Houses, re-furnishing of Old Ones, or 
where School orplies of any kind may be wanted, will be thankfully received and appreciated. For Descriptive Circulars of 
Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, Maps, Globes, Charts, ete., etc., address 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO.. 


HARRISBURG, PENN’'A, 
or BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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Chicago, Il. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hamilton, R. I. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Butte City, Mont. 
Washington. Ga. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, Il. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Troy, New York. 
Buffalo,N.Y. 4000 desks 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Opelika, Ala. 
Colorado Spr’ gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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KEYSTONE 
Nehool and 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Adoptions, 1883, 
Adoptions, 1883, 


IN 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. IN 
LANCASTER, 6 MONONGAHELA CITY, Pa, 
READING, " BEAVER FALLS, “ 
LEBANON, - : WILLIAMSPORT, 
SCRANTON, HIAVERFORD, 
SHAMOKIN, LEWISTOWN, as 
MAUCH CHUNK, BELLEFONTE, 
CATASAQUA, Lock HAVEN, 


WeEsT CHESTER, 


o KNOXVILLE, 
SUNBURY, 


TIDIOUTE, as 





ALLENTOWN, Mr. CARMEL, 
MANORVILLE, St. VINCENT COLLEGE, “ 
LeRoy, POTTSGROVE, es 
CLARION, St. JoHN’s SCHOOL, es 
Ayr, SourH CHESTER, “ 
CLEARFIELD, STEWART ACADEMY, te 
SOMERSET, aa WILMINGTON, Del. 
PLAINFIELD, N.. J. HARRINGTON, “ 
bse paced : OF x MILLSBORO, * 
RIDGETON c , , <LAN 
MILLVILLE, “ rea oe ~ 
St. MARY’s SEMINARY, 
ngs oni z Baltimore, Md. 
RADFORD. ‘ : on _ 


Above are a fow adoptions Above are ang adoptions 


a ee 


THE PENNA. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM SEP. 16, '79. 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN COMFORT, CONSTRUCTION AND DURABILITY. 
DOVETAILED | HIGHEST AWARD 


— AND— 
—t AT {— 


STEEL-DOWELED. 
STRONGEST AND BEST DESK | CENTENNIAL Extupirio® 


EVER MADE. | 
| NG j . 
WARRANTED TEN YEARS. STRENGTH, DURABILITY, & GOOD FORM 


pey-Over Half a Million now in use.) | ONLY AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
“IMPORTANT FEATURES.? 


1. Framed by dovetailing the wood and iron together in one combination, each becoming a part of 
the other, and uniting the wood and iron without belt, serew or wedge. 

2. Slats all doweled with a Steel Rod. 

3. No Serews to work loose. Any shrinkage of the wood tightens the work. The fastening must hold 


as long as the materials last. 
Noiseless Seat Hinge without rubver. 
Locked and closed Seat-Joint, independent of bolt support. 
Patent Adjustable Foot Rest and Brace (of same comfort as Foot-Rest in ears.) 
No screw holes to weaken castings. 
The iron dovetail forming a half-inch rib on the face doubles their strength. 


Perfect Shape and Best Finish of material, 
“ 


PP or > 


BARNES’ 
New National Readers. 


———-—_—_— re — i eS --r—~—~—“‘“<“C_e 


Notwithstanding the great variety of readers now in the 
market—some of which are very popular and have a large sale 
—we do not hesitate to assert that for excellence in every par- 
ticular, our MEW SERIES are pre-eminently superior to any 
yet published. It is the wonder of educators that we can afford 
to sell books of such marvelous artistic merit at such low prices. 
Our answer is that we desire to please the public, and to reach 


this end we do not propose to spare any expense. Although 


the Series is not yet completed, the first three numbers are sell- 
ing on their merits, without effort on the part of our agents. 
Testimonials of the most unqualified character are continually 
being received. All teachers and school officers contemplating 
a change, or the adoption of supplementary books, will do well 
to look into the merits of BARNES’ N. N. READERS before 


deciding. 
Until Fuly rst, 1884, the rst three volumes will be sent for 
examination on vecetpt of 50 Cts. 





a 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 & 113 Wiliam Street, 
A. P. FLINT, Gen’! Agt., 
930 Market St., bers NEW YORK. 
l 
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A FULL EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TIME-STANDARD, 
ILLUSTRATED BY A NEW COLORED MAP, WILL 
BE FOUND IN THE HIGHER NUMBER OF 


> APPLETONS’ #< 
American Standard Geographies, 


A Comprehensive Course, in two Books, for Graded Schools. 
Ex. price. Int. price. 
APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, - - $0 35 $0 55 
APPLETONS’ HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, - . . - 75 1 25 





APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES were constructed in accordance with the views of advanced 
teachers. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES contain just the amount and kind of knowledge on this sub- 
ject that should be given in a school course. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES give especial prominence to leading industries and commerce, 
and their relation to the physical conditions of the country. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES introduce topics according to their logical development, so 
as to make each step forward intelligible to the pupil. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES combine. beauty of illustration and typography with every 
element of mechanical superiority. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES retain the useful, discard the useless. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES embody a natural and philosophical system of instruction. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are up to date, statistically, artistically, and educationally. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES promptly record all geographical changes. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are, in the best and highest sense, the books of the period. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES have already become what their title indicates, the standard, 





A specimen copy of Appletons’ Higher Geography, containing the New Time-Standard, for examination, 
will be forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 





J. A. M, PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 
Agent for Pennsylvania. 
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The Riverside Literature Series. 


AVERAGING ABOUT SEVENTY PAGES. 
Each Number 15 Cents, Post Paid. 





1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. With Biographical Sketch, Historical Sketch, and Notes. 

2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. With Notes. 

3. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. Dramatizep, for private theatricals in 
schools and families. 

4. Whittier’s Snow Bound and Among the Hills. With Notes. 

5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezas, Maud Muller, and Other Poems. With 
Biographical Sketch and Notes. 

6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story, and Other Poems. With Biographical Sketch and 
Notes. 

7. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History, 1620-1692; Grand father’s 
Chair, Part J. With Questions. 

8. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History, 1692-1760; Grand father’s 
Chair, Part JI. With Questions. 

9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History, 1760-1803; Grand father’s 
Chair, Part I/7. With Questions. 

10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories: Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel 
Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen Christina. With Questions. 

11. Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, The Windmill, The Three Kings, and other 
selections. With a Portrait, a Biographical Sketch, and Notes. 

11. Studies in Longfellow. Containing Thirty-two Topics for Study, with Questions 
and References relating to each Topic. By W. C. Gannett. 

Other numbers, including Longfellow’s Hiawatha, in two parts, in preparation. 





EPITOME OF ANCIENT, MEDIAEVAL, AND MODERN 
HISTORY. 


By Cart PLOETz, translated with extensive additions by Witt1am H. Tittincnast, Assis- 
tant in Harvard University Library. . With very full Index. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 

An admirably concise and accurate general history, embracing the salient features in 
the records of all nations and peoples of which any account has come down to us. The 
great facts in history, whether of outward deeds or of shaping ideas, are here stated in their 
sequence, so that the reader of the book may gain a clear and adequate comprehension of 
the order and development and significance of the world’s political, social, and moral 
history. It is excellently adapted for use in colleges, seminaries, academies, and schools, 
as well as for private libraries. 





"For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 


Pprooks’s New Arithmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETIECS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’ comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, pours. $1.30, 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS ia two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “ shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wira TE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Featieres, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
gor of obsolete or useless matter. 


other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the commen 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 
The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 


tile Partnership, Insurance, and a ee will not only a#ract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 


Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 


Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 


Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
>kA NEW BOOE ON PHYSICS. *< 


+Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences aod Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 


A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and 


en of practical problems apply the principles of every subject 
chook Se Select Schools, Normal Schools and ‘Aeolian it find in this a very superior and effec- 


MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted im 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gleucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 6 cts.; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s Fnglish Grammars, Westlake’s Common, Se Sehool Literate Witenes How to Write Letters, Bleyd’s 
Literature for Little 1 yolks, Lys Se School- itu! and Institute Glee Book, 


i m So instisute Se 
sSopparas Teal Hound othe Conant, Bricrom'y Fumilin Scene, Felton’ 
For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, agen the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
4 
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STRACHAUER’S 
CHURCH MUSIC, 


FOR QUARTET AND OCTET CHOIRS. 


Mr. Hermann StracHaver, whose pure and elevated taste 
and decided talent as a com sy + po t him for the ng vob 
here given us, in an octavo book of 170 pa; 26 very uti- 
ful quartets, in the form of the higher 1 bo. ay bee Half are 
his own, and half arrangements from the t masters. Choir 
leaders will find this a treasure. Price in » $1.00. 


Ludden's Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical 
LL, 


BEADING FOR THE MUSICAL MILLION is found in 
Ditson & Co’s most interesting Booxs or Musica Litera- 
TURE, every year more popular, and worthy of purchase for 
Public Libraries, and by all students of music. Lives of 
Beethoven 5-50 Gottschalk ($1.25); Cho- 

; Handel (fz); Mendelssohn (1.25) 

($t.sc); Schumann ($1.25); Mozart 
($1.50): Wom Weber (2 Vols. cach 1.25); and many 
others. Send for lists. 





in all languages, is a most handy and con- 
musical mn 





WAR SONGS, 50 cents. Everybody is singin 
them. Immensely atelie book. 4 


GUITAR AT HOME. ($2.) New, large and fine 
collection ef bright and popular music. 


Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


- WEBSTER’S 





UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings, 





Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
TEAC 
Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States. 
contains, is believed to be largest volume 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 
G, & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 








Standard in Gov't Printin 
aid tomake 
BEST wes" 
Supreme Court. Recommended by the State 
The latest edition, in the gent of matter it 
he 

cabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y, 

ditional cost, with 
been made in a hundred years.” 


Combining unequalled advanta 
Send for peerire Cirenlar, Free. Register 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin 8q., Boston 


3000 En 
Boprepbicnl Bickisusty.*” 
THE ols 
Sale 20 to P of ~~ other series. 
Webster is Standard Authority with the U, 8. 
“A RAR a 
published. It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
The Unabridged is now su ann at x ag “ 
yo improvement in book-making that 
as 
EUROP EDUCATIONAL 
1884 
early. 





Franklin-Square 
Song Collection. 


Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns, 
for Schools and Homes, Nursery and 
Fireside, with Music, in Each Book. 


No. 1, 40 cts.—No. 2, 50 cts. 


Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine, 


HARPER & BROS., 
NEW YORK, 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


Are used by practical teachers for conducting schools in good 
quiet order. Each set contains 12 large elegant chromo excel- 
sior cards, so large beautiful gold and tinted chremo merit 
cards, anid 150 pretty chromo credit cards, price per set $1.25; 
half set 6sc. samples 4c. Chromo and floral school reward 
cards, cmell sizes, No. 1, red & white roses, price per dozen sc. 
No. 2, birds, flowers & mottoes, 5c. No. 4, pinks & roses 5c. 
No. 14, hands, baskets & flowers, roc. No. 18, ocean shells 
roc. ©. 34, pinks, buds & roses, roc. No. 48, lap corner 
bouquets 15c. medium sizes. No. 10, vases & flowers, 15¢. No. 
13, hands & bouquets, 16c. No. 17, red roses, 15c. No. 52, 
kittens & parrots,20c. No. 70, flowers, children & rabbits, 18c. 
No, 19, anchor floral, 25c. No. 65, vases of flowers, 200, 
No. 8, blooming roses, 16c. No. 9, ogy roses on gold 
card, 20c. No. 12, baskets of flowers, 30c. No. 38, lilies & 
roses, 20c. No. 62, eggs & flowers, 25c. No. 44, hands & 
bouquets, 25c. No. 56, strawflowers, roses, &c., 20c. large 
sizes. No. 40, children & birds, 30c. No. 32, budding roses, 
3sc. No. 60, slippers and flowers, 30c. No. 52, the four 
seasons, No. 64, tumblers of flowers, 30c. No. 54, chil- 
dren, rabbits & flowers, 40c. No. 31, moss roses on well card, 
4ec. No. 53, diploma chromo cards, 37c. No. 37, happy 
birthday, 32c. No. 50, birds & flowers, 24c. No. 11, bouquets 
of flowers, 24c. School reports on paper, 1oc.,on card board 
1§c., school mottoes size 944x7, per set of 10, 68c. Your name 
neatly printed on 12 cream gold bevel edge lap corner visiting 
cards for 38c., on 12 chromo cards for 18c. Large set samples, 
2oc., small set 8c. Send for price list. All post paid by mail. 
Stamps taken. Phenix Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 


Oy? 


Sold 
by all 
stationers. 











Special Numbers 


17, 71, 107 


(Extra Fine, Fine, and 


Samples sent 
on application. 





‘Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., 


Agents for U. 8. NEW YORK, 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati. O 


FREE Silks for Patchwork. / 


j 
Any lady sending 14 °c. stamps for three 4787 
months’ subscription to the Home Guest, our popular (Yq 
Literary Magazine, we will present free 1 package beautiful 
Silk Blocks for eabaws, 1 package Embroi- 


assorted gplors, and s lovely Si) Handkerchief, 
snd Wy touches BL BEENONT CO., Hartford, 
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i KEYSTONE 
Sehool and Ghureh }Xurnifure Go., 


518 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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; re eee Adoptions, 1883, 
a | PITTSBURGH, Pa. IN 
aI LANCASTER, w MONONGAHELA City, Pa, 
READING, es BEAVER FALLS, z 
LEBANON, 23 WILLIAMSPORT, we 
SCRANTON, a HAVERFORD, ‘ty 
SHAMOKIN, “ LEWISTOWN, “ 
MaucH CHUNK, oe BELLEFONTE, ” 
; CATASAQUA, “ Lock HAVEN, ” 
West CHESTER, * KNOXVILLE, “ 
i SUNBURY, " TIDIOUTE, . 
: ALLENTOWN, m MT. CARMEL, ” 
fi MANORVILLE, . St. VINCENT COLLEGE, “ 
re LeRoy, “ POTTSGROVE, a 
t CLARION, * St. Jonn’s SCHOOL, “ 
‘ Ayr, si SouTH CHESTER, " 
F CLEARFIELD, . STEWART ACADEMY, “ 
% SOMERSET, = WILMINGTON, Del. 
; PLAINFIELD, N. J. HARRINGTON, “ 
} Woopsury, o | | MILLSBORO, “ 
' BRIDGETON, ae OAKLAND, Md. 
MILLVILLE, "= | St. Mary’s SEMINARY, 
BLOOMSBURY, iat Baltimore, Md. 
BRADFORD. ec: Above are a few adoptions 
Above area few adoptions | ate 1883. al 
1883. 
THE PENNA. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM SEP. 16, '79. 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN COMFORT, CONSTRUCTION AND DURABILITY. 
DOVETAILED HIGHEST AWARD 
—— AND— -—f AT Pou 
STEEL-DOWELED. ich 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
STRONGEST AND BEST DESK es 
EVER MADE. 
STRENGTH, DURABILITY, & GOOD FORM. 
WARRANTED TEN YEARS. 
Ba@ Over Half a Million now in use, “&J ONLY AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
IMPORTANT FEATURES.? 
if 1. Framed by dovetailing the wood and iron together in one combination, each becoming a part of 
‘t the other, and uniting the wood and iron without bolt, serew or wedge. 
3 2. Slats all doweled with a Steel Rod. 
; 3. No Serews to work loose. Any shrinkage of the wood tightens the work. The fastening must hold 
2 as long as the materials last. 5 
i ! 4- Noiseless Seat Hinge without rubver. 
F 5. Locked and closed Seat-Joint, independent of bolt support. 
= | 6. Patent Adjustable Foot Rest and Brace (of same comfort as Foot-Rest in cars.) 
(a 7. No screw holes to weaken castings. 
8. The iron dovetail forming a half-inch rib on the face doubles their strength. 
if 9. Perfect Shape and Best Finish of material. 











A FULL EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TIME-STANDARD, 
ILLUSTRATED BY A NEW COLORED MAP, WILL 
BE FOUND IN THE HIGHER NUMBER OF 


> APPLETONS’ #< 
American Standard Geographies. 


A Comprehensive Course, in two Books, for Graded Schools, 
Ex. price. Int. price. 
APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, $0 35 $0 55 
APPLETONS’ HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, - - 75 1 25 





APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES were constructed in accordance with the views of advanced 
teachers. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES contain just the amount and kind of knowledge on this sub- 
ject that should be given in a school course. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES give especial prominence to leading industries and commerce, 
and their relation to the physical conditions of the country. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES introduce topics according to their logical development, so 
as to make each step forward intelligible to the pupil. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES combine beauty of illustration and typography with every 
element of mechanical superiority. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES retain the useful, discard the useless. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES embody a natural and philosophical system of instruction. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are up to date, statistically, artistically, and educationally. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES promptly record all geographical changes. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are, in the best and highest sense, the books of the period. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES have already become what their title indicates, the standard. 





A specimen copy of Appletons’ Higher Geography, containing the New Time-Standard, for examination, 
will be forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 





J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 


Agent for Pennsylvania. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 


r. Pprooks’s New Aritfimeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
In TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 


BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, paid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NOR ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Wire Tag TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 

No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will’ not only attract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
~kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


5: MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gleucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lioyd’s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 








For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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| 318 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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P ’ 3» Adoptions, 1883, 





IN 
i PITTSBURGH, Pa. | in 
* LANCASTER, ea MONONGAHELA CITY, PA, 
rt READING, = BEAVER FALLS, “3 
| LEBANON, ™ WILLIAMSPORT, "9 
ni SCRANTON, 5 HAVERFORD, a 
tf SHAMOKIN, “ LEWISTOWN, os 
MaucH CHUNK, air BELLEFONTE, 4 
CATASAQUA, - | Lock HAVEN, “ 
Pal WEsT CHESTER, . KNOXVILLE, " 
“4 SUNBURY, o TIDIOUTE, oa 
. = ALLENTOWN, ° MrT. CARMEL, ‘1 
“f MANORVILLE, Se St. VINCENT COLLEGE, “ 
; LeRoy, ink POTTSGROVE, és 
; CLARION, St. JoHn’s SCHOOL, " 
ah Ayr, ¢ | SouTH CHESTER, " 
¥ CLEARFIELD, . STEWART ACADEMY, ee 
te SOMERSET, 5 WILMINGTON, Del. 
ah PLAINFIELD, N. J. HARRINGTON, a 
ae Woopsury, : MILLSBORO, - 
‘BS BRIDGETON, OAKLAND, Md. 
MILLVILLE, ' St. MARy’s SEMINARY, 
BLoomsBuRY, Baltimore, Md. 
BRADFORD. S ao 


Above are a few adoptions 
1883. 
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Above are a few adoptions 
1883. 





THE PENNA. _ STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM SEP. 16, '79. 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN COMFORT, CONSTRUCTION AND DURABILITY. 
DOVETAILED | | HIGHEST AWARD 


’ — AND— 

. a STEEL-DOWELED. 
, CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
STRONGEST AND BEST DESK ites 
1 WARRANTED eon vaene | STRENGTH, BURABILITY, & GOOD FORM. 
; mii pey-Over Half a Million now in use, “&] | ONLY AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


1g +IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


Tse 
——r " 


. + 
—t AT{— 


ei RL Ee 


4 


if i 
peat 1. Framed by dovetailing the wood and iron together in one combination, each becoming a part of 
che «et the other, and uniting the wood and iron without helt, serew or wedge. 
ie 3 2. Slats all doweled with a Steel Rod. 
i f 3. No Serews to work loose. Any shrinkage of the wood tightens the work. The fastening must hold 
: as long as the materials last. 
4. Noiseless Seat Hinge without rubber. 
: 5. Locked and closed Seat-Joint, independent of bolt support. 
6. Patent Adjustable Foot Rest and Brace (of same comfort as Foot-Rest in cars.) 
i 7. No screw holes to weaken castings, 
4 8. The iron dovetail forming a half-inch rib on the face doubles their strength. 
9. Perfect Shape and Best Finish of material. 
| 





SOMEWHING + NEW + AND + PRACIICAL 


FOR TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 
HOW TO TALK,..... . Over 200 Iliustrations,. .... . 42 Cts. 
HOW TO WRITE,.... . Over 150 Iliustrations,. .....60 * 


These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, IIl., are the result of 
many years of ennui effort in training children to talk and write correctly. Their purpose is to guide the 
young learner in the correct use of language at the time when he is acquiring a vocabulary and 
forming habits of speech. 

The ordinary school grammars and alleged language text-books fail because they are only suitable for 
comparatively advanced pupils, who commence the study too late, after bad habits of speech—which books 


are powerless to correct—have been formed. 
Pupils reading in a Second Reader can readily understand everything in the first book, and those read- 


ing intedligently in a First Reader can profitably commence its study. 


The Business-Standard Copy- Books. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 





PRIMARY COURSE,......Nos.1to7,......per Doz.,$ .84 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE, .Nos.1to7,...... ‘é 61.20 


Printed from steel plates. Giving the Business-Standard Forms of the letters in correct and 
elear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system of analysis, Nearly twenty per cent. more writing space 
than any other Copy-Book. Duplicate Copy in middle of each page. 





PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


SUPERVISOR OF Pusiic ScHOOLs, Boston; FORMERLY Supt. oF SCHOOLS, Quincy, MAss. 


These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and wherever 
used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving both time and 


expense. 
The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on Manilla parchment paper, 25x30 inches in size, and 
bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 


Price per Set of Fifty Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cts. 


“> MONROE'S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. * 


The best and most popular reading charts yet issued, and the only series giving a scientific and practical 
system for teaching reading. 
Full and Explicit Directions are given on the margin of the Charts, so that the most inex- 
perienced teacher may understand how to use them. 
Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cts. 








hold 
B@s Specimen Copies of any of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the 
Introduction Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to us. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
1 


EDWARD BURKE, General Agent. 
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A New, Carefully Revised, and Enlarged Edition of 


WARREN COLBURN’S 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


UPON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


With a Portrait of the Author and an Appendix containing a Sketch of the Author’s Life, his 
original Preface, and George B. Emerson’s Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 


Colburn’s Arithmetic has been Translated into most of the Languages of Europe, and into several 
Asiatic Languages. 


“It evolves from the mind of the learner himself,in | produced.””—B. P. Snow, Superintendent of Schools, 
a perfectly easy and natural manner, a knowledge of | Biddeford, Maine. 
the principles of arithmetic, and the power of solv- J <a ‘nl P ‘ 
fate angually and almost instantly, every question |’ , ohana am that > the, ee 4 
likely to occur in the every-day business of common | Y“Y Hey he vy ated tos a ap e . 4 
life. It is thus an admirable preparation for the at- or phe, a re « — y Sy meena of the grade 
of our Academy.”—G. A. WENTWORTH, Professor 


ag i é 5 »91C - P opps 
UES tains telneee of oneares — bowie, 7 4 an te Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
Its great value for children is its shortness and its | ~*~" 
clearness.’’—GEORGE B. EMERSON. “Colburn’s First Lessons have undoubtedly done 
Oe tee A) more to improve the methods of teaching, not only 
“ The alterations and additions in this edition are | of numbers, but of language and other branches, 
improvements in what was previously the best, and | than any other school-book published during the last 
by far the best, manual of Mental Arithmetic that I | half-century.”—B. F. TWEED, recently a Supervisor 
have ever seen.”—THOMAS HILL, Zx-Prestdent of | of Boston Public Schools. ; 


Harvard University. 
“Colburn’s First Lessons is regarded by all intelli- 


‘I am pleased to see that the additions are in the | gent educators as the greatest educational work that 


same view as the original work, and are so intro- | has appeared in this country during the present cen- 
duced as to subtract nothing from the grand old Col- | tury. Its influence has not been confined to the 
burn. Indeed, it may be truly said, that the editing | mathematical branches of instruction: it has extended 
has been so wisely done as to insure even greater | to all.””"—ELBRIDGE SMITH, Master Dorchester High 


favor to the best book on Mental Arithmetic ever | School. 


The Editors of the New Epition have tried to make the Co/éurn Method of Instruc- 
tion more apparent and attractive; they have made the ascent more gradual in certain por- 
tions of the book, and have carefully revised all questions which related to prices and 
coins now out of date. They have introduced two new chapters, which form a good con- 
necting link between Mental and Written Arithmetic. The New Edition is a 16mo, and 
contains 232 pages. Price, 35 cts., postpaid. 


+> ARITHMETICAL AIDS. < 


Warren Colburn recommended that in | tcaL Diversions. Many of the numerous 
learning new facts about numbers, examples | uses to which the counters may be put are 
be solved and illustrated by beans, peas, | pointed out. 
counters, or marks on the blackboard. In A method of keeping store is described 
order that such work may be more easy for | by which the game may be made of great 
the teachers and more interesting for the | interest and practical value to any number 
pupils, a Box of Counters and other Aids | of pupils of any grade. 
have been prepared, containing: I. Coun- Hints are given and games described by 
TERS; II. MATERIALS FOR KeEpinG Store; | the aid of which pupils may gain, in an in- 
and III. A Pamphlet containing ExpLana- | teresting way, expertness in numbers. 
TIONS AND HINTS 1N REGARD TO ARITHMET- 


In a neat box, 20 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 











HOUGHTON, MIFELIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
2 









“Jun84.” Watch Your Credits, “Jun94.” 


We credit money received by placing against the subscribers’ 
names the date to which they wry paid for gh npn 
4‘ Jun84” means expire with June, 1884. hen you 
send money the next number, or the next but one, should have 
the figures oped go name changed. If this is not done, write 
immediately and tell us how much money you sent, the day 
when you mailed the letter, and all about it. Money-orders, 
registered letters, and drafts, afford a ready means at enntine 
money safely. Money thus sent is at our risk. Money in 
ordinary letters is at the risk of the sender. 


4 Please renew subscription as soon as the New 
Board is organized, and send us, on the blank form enclosed in 
this number, the names and t-office address of each member 
of your Board, so that the Rest issue of the next volume—be- 
ginning with - + Number—may be sent you promptly and 
without delay. /e now prepay all postage. 

Make Postal Money Orders to Penn’ a School Journal 
in all cases payable at Lancaster, of at Harrisburg. 


Five copies One Year for $7.00. All postage prepaid. 


Expiring Subscriptions. 








As the subscription of many School Boards expires with this 
issue—which is No. 12, of Volume 32—we shall be glad to 
have School Boards that desire to continue subscription renew 
at the reorganization of the Board at the June Meeting. 
Their names will thus be carried along in correct form in our 

rinted list, and The Yournal can be mailed to them regu- 
larly promptly, and without any risk of mis- 
take in their post-office address. Will the Secre- 
tary please call the attention of the Board to the advantage of 
early renewal? The District subscription by School Directors 
has bean of very great benefit to the schools of Pennsylvania. 
‘Thos@ most progressive Boards who have taken The Sournal 
for many years, write us that they expend no money which 
yields so large a return of benefit to their schools, and we can 
readily see how this may be the case. 


Important Notice. 


To Secretaries.—The Secretaries of the New Boards 
should report AT ONCE to their respective County Superin- 
tendents the organization of their Boards ; that is, who has been 
elected President, who is Treasurer, and who is Secretary, 
with the post-office address of each of these officers, The 
County Superintendent will report these items to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the name of the Secretary will 
be entered upon the subscription list of 7ke Yournal, which 
will be mailed to his address during the ensuing year, free of 
cost to the Board. 

Renew Subscription,—We shall regard it a favor if 
those of our subscribers who wish 7he Yournal continued to 
their address for the new volume, will order subscription as 
early as convenient, that their names may not be removed from 
the printed mailing list. 

Last No. of School Year.—The present (June) issue 
completes the current volume. The 33d volume will begin 
with the July No. Each subscriber whose copy is dated “June 
84”’ will please renew subscription if it is desired that Zhe 
Journal shall be continued. When renewals are made thus 
promptly, the name of the subscriber is not taken from our 
printed mailing list. There is less risk of error, and Zhe 
Journai is continued from month to month without any break 
in the subscription. ‘ 

July Namber.—Our issue for July, the first number of 
the new volume, may not be mailed before the 7th or 8th of that 
month, in order that our mailing lists, with the names of the 
newly-elected Secretaries of School Boards, may be as full and 
complete as possible. The Secretaries will please report the 
new organizations of their Boards af once to the Department 
of Common Schools, through their respective County Superin- 
tendents, in order that there may be no delay in mailing Zhe 
Journal to each officer entitled to receive it. 

See the Index.—The attention of the reader is called to 
the Index found at the beginning of this issue. It gives the 
variety and scope of educational and other topics treated. The 
Fournal aims to be a reflex of the most progressive educational 
sentiment of the time; it presents the live educational questions 
of the day; and so far as may be, will aid whatever measures 
em to advance the interests of the great work which has 
— so largely confided to the Teachers and Directors of the 

tate. 

Report to the De ment.—Will the Secretary of 
each School Board, who is continued in office for the new school 
year, please report at once the new organisation of the Board 
to the County Superintendent, that it may be known at once to 
the Department of Public Instruction at Harrisburg? 7he 
School Journai can then be continued promptly to the Secre- 
tary; or, in case of a change in this office, will the old Secre- 
a suggest this action to his successor? 

tions.—Look at the printed label on your Journad : 
the date thereon shows when the subscription expires. All 
subscriptions marked ‘‘ Jun 84” expire with this No. Forward 
the money for renewal as soon as convenient, in advance. 








[00K +. HROUGH+2AE + INDEX. 


End of Thirty-Second Volume.—The present issue 
ends our Thirty-Second Volume. May 7he Yournal not hope 
for an increased subscription list upon the volume which opens 
next month with the July No.? We shall try to give both 
Teacher and Director full value on investment. If the School 
Director does not wish to keep his copy of 7ke Yournad, he 
can benefit the nearest school by sending it to the Teacher. 
** Sow beside all waters.” 





Subscription Blank. 


Will the Secretary please use the Subscrip- 
tion Blank enclesed in this issue for his con- 
venience in ordering Subscription for his 
Board of Directors ? 


Franklin-Square 
Song Collection. 


Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns, 
for Schools and Homes, Nursery and 
Fireside, with Music, in Each Book. 


No. |,—40 cts. No. 2,—50 cts. 
Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine, 


HARPER & BROS.., 
NEW YORK. 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Special Numbers 


17, 71, 107 








Sold 

by all 

stationers, 

Samples sent 

on application. 
Rapti pectin 

Ivison, Blakeman, 


Taylor & Co., 
Agents for U. 8. NEW YORK, 




















Bells ef Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


EUROPE EDUCATIONAL — 


1 884 Combining unequalled adv 
Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. Register 

cary. E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston 
AGENT & fr the New, Dlustra- 
afer on the all-ab- MEXICO 
sorbing topic of the day 

by Frederick A. Ober. Complete, fascinating, stam 

200 engravings and maps. Circulars FRER. Address, at 


ence, W. H. THOMPSON,404 Arek Street, Philadelphia. 
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A FULL EXPOSITION OF THE NEW TIME-STANDARD, 
ILLUSTRATED BY A NEW COLORED MAP, WILL 
BE FOUND IN THE HIGHER NUMBER OF 


> APPLETONS’ #< 
American Standard Geographies, 


A Comprehensive Course, in two Books, for-Graded Schools, 


Ex. price. Int. price. 
APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, - - $0 35 $0 55 
APPLETONS’ HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, - - - - 75 | 25 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES were constructed in accordance with the views of advanced 
teachers. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES contain just the amount and kind of knowledge on this sub- 
ject that should be given in a school course. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES give especial prominence to leading industries and commerce, 
and their relation to the physical conditions of the country. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES introduce topics according to their logical development, so 
as to make each step forward intelligible to the pupil. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES combine beauty of illustration and typography with every 
element of mechanical superiority. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES retain the useful, discard the useless. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES embody a natural and philosophical system of instruction. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are up to date, statistically, artistically, and educationally. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES promptly record all geographical changes. 

APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES are, in the best and highest sense, the books of the period. 
APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES have already become what their title indicates, the standard. 





A specimen copy of Appletons’ Higher Geography, containing the New Time-Standard, for examination, 
will be forwarded, post-paid, on receipt of the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 








J. A.M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Pa., 
Agent for Penusylvania. 
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Twelve Sizes of the “NEW PARAGON” School Desks assure py 


Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 


FEW PENN’A ADOP- 
TIONS IN 1882. 


Philadelphia. 
(Re-adoption for 1883.) 
Erie. Terre Hill. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoenixville. 
Millerstown. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 
Coatesville. 
Titusville. 
Bethlehem. 
Dick’son Col. Carlisle 
Bradford. 
Tamaqua. 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 


Connellsville. 


GES co.2upF Ald 





SOLID BACK AND SEAT! 


STRONG AND DURABLE! 


PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! 


Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York Stats Fair, New England Agricultural 
Society’s Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition in Fall of 1882. 


With the implicit cenfidence we have in the superierity of the ““New Paragon” Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 


the defects of others, but instead, refer to P 


many testimonials from parties not using 


laces where our furniture is in use, our Honorary Awards, and also append a few of 
ut one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the market. 





Puanrxvitie, Pa., March 23, 1882. 

The ‘‘Paragon”’ Desks are entirely sat- 
isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to ~ furniture that is new in the 
market. e recommend them on account 
of the thorough manner in which they are 
put together, the secure and efficient mode 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge, also 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and 
back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and 
makes a more rigid desk and is less liable to 
get out of order. We therefore take great 
pleasure in recommending the “‘ Paragon.” 

By Order of the Board, 
Henry McGucxian, Prest. 
I. W. Kurtz, Secretary. 

4&@~ This Board again furnished a large 
new building with the “‘Paragon’’ Desks, 
since the above date. 





HAarrisBurG, PA., Jan, 30, 1883. 


From our experience with the ‘‘ Paragon” 
School Desk, we can mga recom- 
mend it as a first-class article. The Desks 
placed in the Harris Park building some 

ears ago, as well as those placed in other 
buildings since, are giving entire satisfac- 
tioninevery respect. The Desk being con- 
structed in a thorough manner, its faultless 
shape, and handsome appearance, all com- 
mend it as one of the veRyY BEST, if not 
THE BEsT in the market. 


J. Newtson Crark, Chairman. E.S. 
German, Se-. Go. W. Ruoans, W. J. 
Bercstresser, Jonn W. Younc, Cuas. 
T. Georce, R.S. McWIcuraMs, W. How- 
arp Day, E. D. Kosurs, Furniture 
Committee. 





GerryssurcG, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. 


Having in use the “‘ Paragon’”’ School 
Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
this Desk to any we have examined, for 
the following reasons : They are solid jue- 
jointed Desks, not nearly so apt to rack as 
Slat Desks, and are more easily placed in 
position. The seat hinge is superior to 
any we have seen and cannot well get out 
of order. In addition to strength and dur- 
ability of construction, the Desks present a 
handsome appearance, and have received 
the commendation of the patrons of the 
school. : 

J. A. Krrzmitizr, President. Jno.M. 
Krautn, Secretary. Wm. CHRITZMAN, 
W. T. Zercier, Jno. W. Treron, Cuas, 
H, Starismitu, Members of Board. 








For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the ‘“‘ Patagon’”’ School Desks, we gladly refer to Thousands of Places 
where they are now in use, a List of such places will be Sent Free on Tee. with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated 


Description of same. 


With the assurance that an examination of the ‘‘ 


ew Pa 


on*’ Desk will readily convince any one that 


it Embraces More Advantages and Avoids all the Defects of other Desks, we will cheerfully send sample without expense or trouble 


to all intending purchasers. 
where School S 


Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, Maps, Globes, Charts, etc., etc., address 


BUFFALO SCHOOL 


FURNITURE CO., 





4&@ Information relative to the building of New School Houses, re-furnishing of Old Ones, or 
upplies of any kind may be wanted, will be thankfully recei\ 2d and appreciated. 


For Descriptive Circulars of 


No. 222 Market Street, 
HAR tISBURG. PA. 


*S88) NI SNOLL 
-dOGV IVUANAS MAA V 


Chicago, Il. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hamilton, R. I. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Butte City, Mont. 
Washington, Ga. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, Il. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Troy, New York. 
Buffalo,N.Y. 4000 desks 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N. J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Opelika, Ala. 
Colorado Spr’gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Normal Educational Publieations. 
BEST FOR SGHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRACTICAL FOR BUSINESS, 


r. Brooks's New Aviffimeties, 


By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
In TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 

BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course” comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, paid, $1.38. 

BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Op Wirma raz TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
the place of obsolete or useless matter. 


o other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
calculations of artisans and the real‘transactions of business men. 

The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only affract the attention of all progressive 
teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 

Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 


Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
A NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *#< 


“Elementary Natural Philosophy. 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 es. The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


ie MONTGOMERY'S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gleucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermediate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Educational Publications.< 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlaké’s Common School Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Lette Lley#s 
Literature for Little Folks, Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard’s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, etc. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & C0., Publishers, 30 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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o< THE AMHERST COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, pss 


AT AMHERST, MASS., 


Will begin on Monday, July y 7th, and continue five weeks. There wili be four Departments, with twelve 


Teachers and Lecturers 
ious service in Fremch on Sundays. 
For further information and programmes, address 


e location is one of the most healthful and beautiful in New England, 


Relig- 


PROF. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, | 





School officers having important vacancies to fill should write | 


| 
' 


us at once and describe their wants. No charge to employers. | 


It has been the experience of many boards that appointments 
made from lists of carefully-selected candidates recommended 
by the Bureau, give better satisfaction than when made from 
lists of miscellaneous applications. 

Dr. N.C. SCHAEFFER, Princ: po te Keystone State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa.: ‘‘\t affords me pleasure to state that 
the Pa. Ed. Bureau furnished us a teacher who is rendering 
satisfaction in her department. We consider the Bureau con- 
scientious and rediaéde in the representations it makes and the 
teachers it furnishes. 

J.D. Cuapwick, Esq., Sec. Board of Education, Franklin, 
Venango Co., Pa.: * Having been in need of a Principal for 
our High School, we made known our wants to the Pennsylva- 
nia Educational Bureau, through which we succeeded in ob- 
taining a first-class teacher of culture and experience. I take 
pleasure in recommending the Bureau to any desiring the ser- 
vices of competent and experienced teachers.’ 

Mr. Morris HARDING, Sec. School Board, Great Bend, 
Susquehanna Co.,Pa.: ‘We engageda teacher for our High 
School through the Penn’a Educational Bureau, and do not 
hesitate to say that we believe the Bureau, under the careful 
management of Supt. Landis, one of the means calculated to 
benefit both School Boards and teachers—the former i in secur- 
ing good teachers, the latter in securing good schools.’ 

Good teachers desiring positions should write for application 
form and list of testimonials. Address 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
Allentown, Pa. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


American College Song Book. 
Cloth. . . . - $2.00 
Songs contributed by fifty Colleges. 
Kalliwoda’s Mass,in A Major . . 1.00 
Reissiger’s Fourth Mass,in Eb. . .80 
Two first-class masses. 
Spanish Mandoline Method, Winner. .75 
The Mandoline is much like a guitar. 
Memorial Day Songs and in, ymns . .25 
Eighteen appropriate songs and apeiee. 
Out of the Depths. 130th Feat, 











£. I. Darling. ... - 30 | 


Nine good Quartets, Choruses, etc, 
Student’s History of Music. 
Cloth. F. L. Ritter... - +» - 2.60 
A most valuable book for music students. 
Strachauer’s Church Music. 
(Quartet and Octet Chorus.) . . 
170 pages. 26 of the very best Quartets. 
Social Pastime. (For Violin and Piano.) 


. 1.00 


Winner. 
The Soprano. (A Musical one ) Cloth. 
Jane Kingsford . . ‘ . - 1.00 


A fascinating musical novel. 





Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER _DITSON & CO., Boston. 
€. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


62 popular airs of the day . 2.00 | 


} 


| 





National School Supply Bureau, 


Bexoir, W1s., July 31, 1883. 
National School Supply Bureau : 
Last April, being then in charge of a large public school, but 
desiring a position in some go« od ac ademy or college, I placed 
my name with your Bureau. During the first part of the pres- 


ent month I received nctice from you of a vacaricy in such a 
place as I desired, 

Putting myself in communication with the party concerned, 
I received the appointment. I am well satisfied with the man- 
agement of the Bureau, and feel sure that it fills a useful and 
necessary place in our school economy. You are at liberty to 


Res spectfully, 
EDWARD O. FISKE, 
Headmaster Markham Acad., Milwaukee, Wis, 


use my name if you wish. 


For application-form and circular, address 
National School Supply Bureau, Chicago, Ill, 


N. B. We want all kinds of Teachers for Schools 
and Families. 


Good pay to Agents and Private Correspondents. 
OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


Are used by practical teachers for conducting schools in good 
quiet order. Each set contains 12 s large elegant chromo excel- 
sior cards, 50 large beautiful g: ‘Id and tinted chromo merit 
cards, and 150 pretty chromo credit cards, price per set $1.25; 
half set 6sc. samples 4c. Chromo and floral school reward 
cards, small sizes, No. 1, red & white roses, price per dozen sc. 
No, 2, birds, flowers & mottoes, 5c. No. 4, pinks & roses 5c, 
No. 14, hands, baskets & flowers, roc. No, 18, ocean shells 
toc. No. 34, pinks, buds & roses, roc. No. 48, lap corner 
pg ter 15c, medium sizes. No. x , vases & flowers, 15c. No, 
hands & bouquets, 16c. No. 17, red roses, r5c. No. 51, 
itvens & parrots,20c. No. 70, flowers, children & rabbits, 18c. 
No, 19, anchor floral, 25c. No. 65, vases of flowers, 20¢, 
No. 8, blooming roses, 16c. No. 9, blooming roses on gold 
card, 20c. No. 12, baskets of flowers, 30c. Kio. 38, lilies & 
roses, 20c. No. 62, eggs & flowers, 25c. No. 44, hands & 
bouquets, 25c. No. 56, strawflowers, roses, &c., 20c. large 
sizes. No. 40, children & birds, 30c. No. 32, budding roses, 
35c. No. 60, slippers and flowers, 30c. No. 52, the four 
seasons, 30c. No. 64, tumblers of flowers, 30c. No. 54, chil- 
dren, rabbits & flowers, 40c. No. 31, moss roses on gold card, 
goc. No. 53, diploma chromo cards, 37¢. No. 37, happy 
birthday, 32c. No. 50, birds & flowers, 24c. No. 11, bouquets 
of flowers, 24c. School reports on paper, 1oc.,on card board 
15c., school mottoes size 944x7, per set of 10, 68c, Your name 
neatly printed on 12 cream gold bevel edge lap corner visiting 
cards for 38c., on 12 chromo cards for 18c. Large set samples, 
2oc., small set 8c. Send for price list. All post paid by mail. 
Stamps take taken. Phenix Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 


GEORGE P. BIBLE, Elocutionist, 


Under the management of the Star Lecture Bureau, can 
be engaged for Institutes, etc. Institute work a specialty. 


Ati, 
6-8 P. o. Box 402 » Philadelphia, Pa. 


YACAT 1ON FMPLO YME NJ Saas 


dents wi ve and he business 
during vacation cannot do better than address, 
WILMOT CASTL E & CO., Rocnesrsr, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


BEGIN ONLY WITH 


JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, or OCTOBER Nos, 
7 
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KEYSTONE 





Nehool and Ghureh }Xurniture Go., 





918 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





| 


Adoptions, 1883, 


IN 
PITTSBURGH, 
LANCASTER, 
READING, 
LEBANON, 
SCRANTON, 
SHAMOKIN, 
MaucH CHUNK, 
CATASAQUA, 
West CHESTER, 
SUNBURY, 
ALLENTOWN, 
MANORVILLE, 
LeRoy, 
CLARION, 
AYR, 
CLEARFIELD, 
SOMERSET, 
PLAINFIELD, 
‘Woopsury, 
BRIDGETON, 
MILLVILLE, 
BLOOMSBURY, 
BRADFORD. 





PA. 


“ | | 








Above are a few adoptions 
1883. 


Adoptions, 1883, 


IN 


MONONGAHELA Clty, PA, 


BEAVER FALLs, 
WILLIAMSPORT, 
HAVERFORD, 


| LEWISTOWN, 


BELLEFONTE, 
Lock HAVEN, 
KNOXVILLE, 
TIDIOUTE, 
MrT. CARMEL, 


St. VINCENT COLLEGE, 


POTTSGROVE, 


St. JOHN’s SCHOOL, 


SouTH CHESTER, 


STEWART ACADEMY, 


WILMINGTON, 
HARRINGTON, 
MILLSBORO, 


| OAKLAND, 
St. MARY’s SEMINARY, 


iti 


“ 


Del. 


Md. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Above are a few adoptions 
1883. 


% 





THE PENNA. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AWARDED HIGHEST PREMIUM SEP. 16, '79. 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN COMFORT, CONSTRUCTION AND DURABILITY. 


DOVETAILED 


— AND— 


STEEL-DOWELED. 


STRONGEST AND BEST DESK 


& 


EVER MADE. 


WARRANTED TEN YEARS. 
pa@yrOver Half a Million now in use, “&]J 


HIGHEST AWARD 


+ + 
+ATI— 


FOR 


tIMPORTANT FEATURES. 


the other, and uniting the wood and iron without bolt, serew or wedge. 


No screw 


Pos omP Wh 


‘ 


8 


Slats all doweled with a Steel Rod. 
No Serews to work loose. 
as long as the materials last. 

Noiseless Seat Hinge without rubber. 

Locked and closed Seat-Joint, independent of bolt support. 
Patent Adjustable Foot Rest and Brace (of same comfort as Foot-Rest in cars.) 
oles to weaken castings. 
The iron dovetail forming a half-inch rib on the face doubles their strength. 


Perfect Shape and Best Finish of material. 


Any shrinkage of the wood tightens the work. 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


| STRENGTH, DURABILITY, & GOOD FORM. 
ONLY AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Framed by dovetailing the wood and iron together in one combination, each becoming a part of 


The fastening must hold 
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_ Averaging about 70 pages. . 





THE BEST OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


“We should accustom the mind to keep the best company, by introducing only the 
best books.’’—SiDNEY SMITH. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


. Each 


number 15 cents, 


. Longfellow’s Evangeline. With Biographical Sketch, Historical Sketch, 


and Notes. 
With Notes. 


. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. 
. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. 


private theatricals in schools and families. 
. Whittier’s Snow-Bound and Among the Hills, With Notes. 


. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, 
and Other Poems. With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 


DRAMATIZED, for 


. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story, and Other Poems. With 


Biographical Sketch and Notes. 


Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History, 
1620-1692; Grandfather’s Chair, Part I. With Questions. 


. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History, 
1692-1760; Grandfather’s Chair, part II. With Questions. 


9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History, 
1760-1803; Grandfather’s Chair, Part III. With Questions. 
10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories: Benjamin West, Sir Isaac New- 


ton, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen Christina, 
With Questions. 


> PRIGES:#< 


Single copies, 15 cents, post-paid. 

10 to 100 copies, at 14 cents, post-paid. 

100 to 500 copies, at 13 cents, post-paid. 
Over 500 copies, at 12 cents, post-paid. 


These prices are for orders received direct from teachers. 


pes” Full Educational Catalogue sent free to any address. 


Bas A Fortrait Catalogue of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.s Publications, with Por- 
tratts of more than twenty of their Famous Authors, sent free to any address om appli- 
Calon, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
lishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by Pub- 
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The Lancaster Watches in Thirty-Six Grades. 


o 

No. 1. Fine Nickel Movement. Double-Roller Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Patent Self-Adjusting 
Centre Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent. Regulator, Improved Let-down, Twénty Extra Fine Ruby Jewels, 
Three’ pairs Conical Pivots, Bregeut Hair Spring, Compensation Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isoch- 
ronism. Name,“ Lancaster Watch.” 

Neo. 15. Fine Nickel Movement. Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Patent Self-Adjusting 
Centre Pinion, Fatent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Improved Let-down, Twenty Extra Fine Ruby Jewels, 3 
pairs Conical Pivots, Compensation Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “ Lancaster, Pa.” 

No, 2. Fine Nickel Movement. Straight-line Escapement, Patent Self-Adjusting Centre Pinion, Patent 
Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Four pairs Fine Ruby Jewels in Gold Settings, Improved Let-down, Expansion 
Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “ Melrose,” Lancaster, Pa. 

No. 14. Nickel Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed pallets, Improved Let-down, 
Patent Pinion, Expansion Balance, Four pairs Ruby Jewels. Name, “ Record,” Lancaster, Pa, 

No. 3. Fine Gilded Movement. Identical in all respects with No.y. Name, * Lancaster Watch,” Pa, 

No. 16. Fine Gilded Movement, Identical in all respects with No. 15. Name, “ Lancaster, Pa,” 

No. 4. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line’ Escapemient, Exposed - pallets, Patent Self- 
Adjusting Centre Pinion, Patent. Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Four pairs Ruby Jewels in Gold Settings, Im- 
proved Let-down, Expansion Balance, Adjusted te Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, * Keystone.” 

No. & Fine Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed pallets, Patent Self- 
Adjusting Centre Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Improved Let-down, Two pairs Ruby .Jewels 
in Settings, Expansion Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “ Falton,” Lancaster, Pa. 

No. 6. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Patent Self- 
Adjusting Centre Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Improved Let-down, Two Pairs Ruby Jewels, Expansion Balance. 
Name, * Franklin,” Lancaster, Pa. 

No. 12. Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed -Pallets, Patent Pinion, 
Improved Let-down, Top Plate Ruby Jeweled, Expansion Balance. Name, * West End,” Lancaster, Pa. 

No. 13. Gilded Movement. Quick T’rain, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed: pallets, Patert pinion, Im- 
proved Let-down, Plain Jeweled, Expansion Balance. Name,“ New Era,” Lancaster, Pa. 

No. 7. Fine Gilded Movement. “Keystone” Key-wind. In all other respects identical with No. 4 

No. 8. Fine Gilded Movement. “Fulton” Key-wind. In all other respects-identical with NO. ii = 

No. 9. Fine Gilded Movement. “Franklin” Key-wind. In all other respects identical with No. 6. 

No. 10. Fine Gilded Movement. -“ West End” Key-wind. In all other respects identical with No. 42. 

No. 11. Fine Gilded Movement. “New Ere” Xey-wind. In all other respects identical with No; 13. 


Dust and Damp Froof Watches: With or Without Patent Regulator. 


No. 17. Fine Nickel Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Self-Adjusting»Centre 
Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Improved Let-down, Twenty Extra Fine Ruby Jewels, Three 
pairs Conical Pivots, Compensation Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “Wm, Penn.” 

No. 18. Fine Nickel’ Movement, Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Self-Adjusting Centre 
Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Four pairs Fine Ruby Jewels in Gold Settings, Improved Let-down, Expansion 
Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “Stevens,” Lancaster, Pa. 

No. 19. Nickel Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Improved Let-down, Patent Pinion, 








Expansion Balance, Four Pairs Ruby Jewels. Name, * Sidney.’ 

No. 20. Nickel Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Improved Let-down, Patent Pinion, 
Expansion Balance, Top Plate Ruby Jeweled. Name, “ Paoli.” 

No. 21; Fime Gilded Movement. -Quick ‘Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Self-Adjusting Centre 


Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Improved Let-down, Twenty Extra Fine Rubv. Jewels, ‘Three pairs 
Conical Pivots, Compensation Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold,,and Isochronism. Name, “ Delaware.” 

No. 22. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement. Patent Self-Adjusting Centre 
Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Four pairs Ruby Jewels in Gold Settings, Improved Let-down,#Ex- 
pansion Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “Girard.” 

No. 23. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick 1 Straight-line Escapement, Patent Self-Adjusting Centre 
Pinion, Patent Stem-Wind, Patent Regulator, Improved Let-down, Two pairs Ruby Jewels in Settings, Ex- 
pansion Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism, Name, * Malvern.” 

No. 24. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Centre Pinion, Patent 
Stem-Wind, Improved Let-down, ‘I wo pairs Ruby Jewels in Settings, Expansion Balance. Name, “ Radnor.” 

No. 25. Fine Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Centre Pinion, Patent 
Stem-Wind, Improved Let-down, ‘Iwo pairs Ruby Jewels in Plates, Expansion Baiance. Name, “Chester.” 

No. 26. Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Pinion, Improved Let-down, 
Top Plate Ruby-Jeweled, Expansion Balance. Name, * Elberon.” 

No. 27. Gilded Movement. Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Patent Pinion, Improved Let-down, 
Plain-Jeweled, Expansion Balance. Name, “Denver.” 

Ladies’ Watches: S-Size, Three-Quarter Plate, Quick-Train Movements. 

No. 28. Fine Nickel Movement. Three-Quarter Plate, Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Bregeut 
Hair Spring, Exposed Palicts, Safety Pinion, Five pairs Fine Ruby Jewels in Raised Gold Settings, Compensation 
Balance, Finely Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism. Name, * Lady Penn.” 


No. 20. Fine Nicke! Movement. Three-quarter Plate; Quick Train, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed 
Pallets, Safety Pinion, Four pairs line Ruby Jewels Gold Settings, Compensation Batance, Adjusted to Heat, 


Cold, and Isochronism. Name, “Red Rose of Lancaster. 

No. 30. Nickel Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Safety 
Pinion, Four pairs Fine Ruby Jewels in Gold Settings, Compensation Balance. Name, “ Diamond.” 

No. 31. Fine Gilded Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Safety 
Pinion, 4 pairs Fine Ruby Jewels, Compensation Balance, Adjusted to Heat, Cold, and Isochronism, Name, 
“ Ruby.” 

No, 32. Fine Gilded Movement. 
Pinion, Four pairs Fine Ruby Jewels, Compensation Balance. Name, “Pearl.” 

No. 33. Fine Gilded Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, 
Safety Pinion, Three pairs Fine Ruby Jewels, Compensation Balance. “ Name, * Lris.” 


No. 34. Fine Gilded Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets; Safety 
Pinion, Two irs Ruby Jewels, Compensation Balance. Name, “ Echo." 
No. 35. me Gilded Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets; 


Safety Pinion, Top Plate Ruby Jeweled, Compensation Balance. Name, “Flora.” 
No. 36. Gilded Movement. Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Self-Adjusting 


Safety Pinion, Plain-Jeweled, Compensation Balance. Name, “Cricket.” 


Three-quarter Plate, Straight-line Escapement, Exposed Pallets, Safety ' 
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1883. Music-Page Supplement, No. 12. 1883. 


FOR INSTITUTES AND SCHOOLS. 


The Twelfth Issue of the Music—-Page Supplement to THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL contains 


the following Songs and Hymns: 

1. Flee as a Bird, 
I’ve Been Roaming. 
The Summer Days are Coming, 
Quiet, Lord, My Forward Heart. 
Battle Hymn of Republic. 
The May 


Gently Lead Us. 8. Good Bye. 


PRICES.—One copy, 10 cents; Three opin, 25 cents; 


ers ordering supplies for School or Institute use, 


rates include pc.tage in all cases. Teachers and ot 


pieces of music in the Supplement desired, to avoid possible mistake in filling the order. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


9. Come, Cheerful Companions. 

10. Over There. 

11. The Leaves Around Me Falling. 

12. Oft in Danger, Oft in Woe. 

13. Shells of Ocean. 

14. Row, Row, Cheerily Row. 

15. The Blne Alsatian Mountains. 

I'wenty copies, $1.20. These 


Eight copies, 6O cents 
will please name one or two 
Adk iress 


. &. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 





JUST READY. 


L. O. EMERSON’S 
NEW AND SUPERIOR BOOK FOR 


SINGING CLASSES, CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS, 


New Music, New Exercises, New and advanced ideas 


in Teaching, New Songs New Duets, New Trios, New 
Glees, Quartets, Hymn Tunes, Motets and Anthems. 
A new and fresh collection throughout. 


Prepare then a Rousing Reception for | 


The Singers Welcome! 


Teachers of Singing Classes, and 
all interested, will please 
examine. 


Send for our elegant and cheap editions of Iolanthe, (§r.); 
Patience, ($1.); Pirates (g1.); Pinafore, (so0c.); Sorcerer. (gr.); 
or of any of the modern light operas. 

Remember also our standard and grand operas, Mignon, 
($3.); Aida, ($2); Carmen, (§2.); ee (g$2.); Zenobia, 
(g2.); Fatinitza, ($2.); and _Many ot 


WAR SONGS. For the G. A. R, and all others. 
50 cts. paper; 60 = boards ; 75 cts. cloth. 
We publish 500 Inetruction ‘Books. 
erson’s Vocal Method. ($1.50). 
Winner’s Ideai Methods. 
tar, for Piano, for Cornet, and many other instruments. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
oe Circulars, Lists and Catalogues cheerfully fur- 
nished 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C, H. DITSON & 00., 867 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OUR SCHOOL AIDS 
Are extensively used. by practical teachers for conducting 
schools in good quiet order. Set No, 1 includes 12 largest 
elegant artistic chromo excelsior cards, 50 large beautiful gold 
and iinted chrome merit cards, and 150 pretty chromo credit 
cards, price per set $1.75; half set $r. Set No. 2 includes 12 
large elegant floral chromo excelsior cards, 50 pretty floral 
merit cards and 150 credit cards, price per set $1; half set 6oc; 
samples gc. 600 new designs of beautiful chromo and floral 
school reward cards, No 2, birds & flowers, small sizes, price 
er dozen sc. No. 3,a animals, birds, &c, 5c. No. 14, hands, 
oiiems & flowers, toc, No. 48, ‘lilies, flowers, &c, 12c, No. 34, 
pinks & roses, 1oc, No. 30, medium sizes, girls, boys & flowers, 
15c, No. 13, hand bouquets, 15c. No. 45, roses, forget-me-nots, 
&c,20c. No. 17, bloomingroses 15¢c. No.56, roses, strawflowers, 
&c,15¢ No,g blooming r ses on golden card 20c. Nu. 44, 
hands, bouqucts, flowers,&c,50c. No.62, large sizes, birds’ eggs, 
feathers, flowers, &c, 30c. No, 11, full-biooming roses, lilies, &c, 
joc. No. 60, ladies’ slippers and flowers, 35c. 
fluwers in baskets,joc. No.50,variety of birds,flowers,branches, 
&c,25c. No. 52, spring, summer, wimer and fall,zsc. No.32,full 
blooming roses, daisies, &c, 25c. No, 31, pansies, pinks and 
lilies on gold card, 4oc. No, 54, variety of flowers, children, 
rabbits, fay No. 33, large moss roses and flowers, soc. No. 
35, full blooming moss roses on gold card, soc. No. 37, book 
marks, variety of birds and flowers,3 oc. Large set samples, 
isc. All post paid by mail. Stamps taken. Our stock is fine 
andcompkte. Please send a trial order. 
Puc HCENIX PUBLISHING CU, WARREN, PA. 


Among them are: 





Em- | 


(each 75 cts.) for Violin, for Gui- | 


0, 12,a Variety of | 


THE 


State Normal School, 


INDIAN cas PA... 
Is organized and conducted upon the approved modern 
ethods, and no pains are spared to develop that skill in the 
Art of Teaching, without whic h the ory is pseless. 
ose Preparing to Teach 
will find their time and money we if they come to 
INDIANA. 


most 


ll spen 


Those Preparing for College 
will find superior facilities b« the ancient language and in 
all other branches in which they “spe nterestec 


NOTE A FEW OF THE MANY POINTS OF 
EXCELLENCE 


BUILDING—Brick, five stories high 
airy; heated by steam and light with gas. 
baths throughout the building 

LOCATION—In a be 
cluding a delightful grove 
croquet grounds, and a bas¢ 

APPARATUS—A « 
and a good supply of Cher 
Philosophy, Anatomy, CI y, et 

FACULTY—Earnest, ex need, and successful, 

GRADUATES stand “ nown. They ob- 
tain choice positions and have no diffi n holding them. 

rERMS moderate, and ations first-class. 

The School Year for 188 11 ymmence 
Monday, September 188s. 


For Further information or Catalogues, address 
L. H. DURLING. 


County or City Superintend ie services of Miss 
Narcissa E. White at th« : tructor in ** Object 
Lesson Teaching,” *‘ Scientif : ’ “Elements of 
Physical Science by E xperit 
nicate with her by addressing 
Pa. 

Miss White, formerly a m« 
boro State Normal School 
who has had much experi 
experience as an institute w 
course of instruction under | 
Science in Oswego State Normal School, in ‘ Methods of 
Teaching Physical Science in connection with other branches 
of the School Curriculum ;’’ also a course in ‘‘Quincy Methods” 
under Col, Francis W. Parker ginator of these methods. 
And believing that what need is to see how to 
put these methods into act practice, rather than merely 
theory concerning them, she repared, where desired, to 
illustrate these methods by drild in presence of the 
teachers. 


Wanted. 
of the Emlenton 


voms large and 


Hot and cold 


of twelve acres, in- 
rady promenades, 


timber, 


if Apparatus, Drawings, 


illustrating the studies of 


ulty 
mmod 
84 will 


10, 





can commu- 
Mercer Co, 


of the Edin- 
turer, and 
her and considerable 

ompleted a special 
professor of physical 


Grove City, 


ulty 


f the fac 
a lex 


nown as 


most 





A first-class man to take charge 
Academy, as Principal. 
Inducements good. 


Correspond with Dr. B. F. HAMIL- 
TON, or J. W. ROWLAND, ae, 
Emlenton, Pa. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Ce r and Tin for ¢ burehes, 
Schools, Fire Al arms, i arms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Cata alogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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COWPERTHWAIT & CO.’S 


~ 


-EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





MONROE'S READERS. 


oe er 10 
Second Reader,. ......... 18 
Third Reader, .........:! 120 
Poarth Beater... . 1 6. ee | 25 
RE ee | 35 
SS a eee ae | 05 
First Reader, (Leigh Type.) . . . . «| 10 
First Reader, (German Fa.) . . . . .| 15 
Sixth Reader, (For High Schools.) . . .| .45 
SUPPLEMENTARY. | 
The New Primer,......:....| .10 
Advanced First Reader, ..... . | 15 
Advanced Second Reader, .... . | .20 
Advanced Third Reader,. .... . | 25 
MONROE’S SPELLERS. 

First a in Spelling, ...... | .08 
Practical Speliler,. ........\| .10 
CHARTS. 

Reading Charts, (Full Series, 50 Nos.) .\.7.00 
Reading Charts, (Abridged Series, 24 Nos.)) 4.50 
Vocal Gymnastic Charts, (44 Nos.) . .| 8.00 
Arithmetic Charts, (50 Nos.). .... | 6.00 

Back Frame for Charts, ..... | .§0 


Geographical Charts, (Political, 8 Nos.) . | 10.00 
Geographical Charts, (Physical, 14 Nos.) | 18.00 


ROYSE’S LITERATURE. 


Manual of American Literature, 


Manual of English Literature, | 1.50 
' CHEMISTRY. 
Appleton's Young Chemist, .... . | 90 
Jeton's Qualitative Analysis,. . .| .90 
pleton's Quantitative Analysis, . .| 1.50 
MISCELL 

Monroe's Vocal Training, ..... . $ .72 
Eddy's Analytical Geometry,. . . . . 1.25 


Apgar's Geographical Drawing-Book, . .42 


[EXAMINATION 





WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. _ 


Primary Geography,........ | 30 
Common School Geography,. . . . . 60 
Physical Geography,. . .-.... . | i765 


SHORTER COURSE. 
Primary Geography,. .......| .80 


Brief Course in Geography, ae 
HAGAR’S MATHEMATICS. 
Primary Lessons in Numbers,. . . .| .10 
Elementary Arithmetic, .. . . «.. | 6 
Common School Arithmetic,. . . . . | «80 
Elementary Algebra,. . ...... | 40 

FOR TEACHERS. i 
Dictation Problems and Reviews, . . : .36 
Key to Common School Arithmetic,. .| .90 
Key to Elementary Algebra, -| 4.92 


POWELL’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


pe "A aa at ean a Mm, | .25 
How to Write, 


GREENE’S GRAMMARS. 





Greene's Introduction,. . .....| .20 
Greene's English Grammar, ....| .35 
Greene's New Analysis, ..... . | 40 
HISTORY. 
Berard's New U. S. History, . . . .| .60 
Goodrich's Child's U.S. History,. . .| .25 
BUSINESS STANDARD COPY-BOOKS. 
Primary Course, (Per Doz.) .... . | .64 
Common School Course, (Per Doz.) . .| 1.20 
ANEOUS. 
Buehrle's Grammatical Praxis, $0.35 
Knisely's Arithmetical Questions,. . . .40 
Cowdery's Moral Lessons, .... . 75 





Specimen Copies for examination, with reference to introduction, if approved, will 
be sent by mail to Teachers or other School Officers, on receipt of the examination price. 


The Most Liberal Terms will be given for first introduction, and in exchange 


for old books in use. 


Correspondence earnestly solicited, and information in regard to Teachers’ nam 
: g es, 


proposed clianges in Text-Books, etc., gladly received. 


CowPerRTHWAIT & Co., Publishers, 


628 and 630 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPUIA. . 


EDWARD BURKE, 


\ GENERAL AGENT. 


Address, 














1883. ‘Music-Page Supplement, No. 12. 1883. 
FOR INSTITUTES AND SCHOOLS. 


The Twelfth Issue of the Music-Page Supplement. to THe Pennsyivanita ScHoon JourNnaL contains the following Songs 


and Hymns: 1. Flee as a Bird; 2. I've Been Roamin 
ward Heart; 5. Battle Hymn of Republic; 6. The 
ful Companions ; ; 10. Over There; 


rates Toe ae postage in all cases, Teachers and cers or 


pieces of music in the aan: desired, to avoid possible mistake in filling the order 


; 3. The Summer a are Coming ; 
ay Queen; 7. Gently Le 

11. The Leaves Around Me Falling ; 
of 5 in Row, Row, Cheerily Row; 15. The Blue Alsatian Mountains. 


S.—One copy, £@ cents ; Three copies, 25 cents ; 
ering supplies for School or Institute use, 


naa Lord; my For- 
ad Us; 8. Good Bye; Come, Cheer- 
12, Oft in Danger, Oft in Woe; 13. Shells 


Eight Copies, @@ cents ; Twenty copies, $X.20. These 
will please name one or two 
Address 


J.P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 





JUST READY. 


L. O. EMERSON’S 
NEW AND SUPERIOR BOOK FOR 


SINGING CLASSES, CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS: 


New Music,New Exercises, New and advanced ideas 
in Teaching, New Songs New Duets, New Trios, New 
Glees, Quartets, Hymn Tunes, Motets and Anthems. 

A new and fresh collection throughout. 
Prepare then a Rousing Reception for 


The Singers’ Welcome! 


Teachers of Singing Classes, and 
all interested, will please 
examine. 


Send for our elegant and cheap editions of Iolanthe, (§:.); 
Patience, (gi.); Pirates ($1.); Pinafore, (soc.); Sorcerer. ($1.); 
or of any of the modern light operas. 

Remember also,our standard and grand operas, Mignon, 
($3.); Aida, ($2); Carmen, ($2.); Mefistofeles, ($2.); Zenobia, 
($2.); Fatinitza, ($2.); and man yothers. 


WAR SONGS, For the G. A. R. and all others. 
50 cts. paper; 60 cts. boards; 75 cts. cloth. 


We publish 500 Instruction Books. 
erson’s Yocal Method. ($1.50). 
Winner’s Ideal Methods. (each 75 cts.) for Violin, for Gui- 

tar, for Piano, for Cornet, and many other instruments. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 

Descriptive Circulars; Lists and Catalogues cheerfully fur- 
nished 


OLIVER DITSON. & CO., Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & 00,, 867 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OUR SCHOOL AIDS 

Are extensively used by practical teachers for conducting 
schools in good quiet order. Set No. 1 includes 12 largest 
‘ ant artistic chromo excelsior cards, so large beautiful gold 

tinted chromo merit cards, and 150 pretty chromo credit 
c coms, price per set $1.75; half set $1. Set No. 2 includes 12 
large’ elegant floral chromo excelsior cards, 50 pretty floral 
merit cards and 150 credit cards, price per set $1 ; Pal set 6oc; 
samples 9c. 600 new designs “of beautiful chromo and floral 
school reward cards, No 2, birds & flowers, small sizes, price 
er dozen sc. No. 3, animals, birds, &c, 5c. No. 14, hands, 
Paskets & & flowers, toc, No. 48, ‘lilies, flowers, &c, 12c, No. 34, 
pinks & roses, 10c. No. 30, medium sizes, girls, boys & flowers, 
5c. No. 13, hand bouquet, 15c. No. 45, roses, forget-me-nots, 
&c,20c. No. 17, bloomingsoses r5c. No.56, roses, strawflowers, 
&c,15¢ No,g blooming rroses on golden card 20c. Nu. 44, 
hands , bouquets, flowers , c,50c. No.62, large sizes, birds’ eggs, 
feathers, flowers, &c, 3 No, 11, full-blooming roses, lilies, &c, 
goc. No. 60, ladies’ slip vers and flowers, £ BS: No. 12,a variety of 
flowers in baskets 430C. ee 50,variety of birds,flowers,branches, 
&c,25c. No. 52, spring, summer, winter and fall, asc. No. 32, full 
blooming rest dalsies, Si, 25c.. No. 3%, pansies, pinks and 
lilies on gold card, No. 54, variety of flowers, children, 
rabbits, &c,40c. No. " large moss roses and flowers, soc. No. 
35, full ‘blooming moss roses on gold card, soc. 37, book 
marks, variety of birds and flowers,3 oc. ool ost samples, 
15c. All post paid by mail. Stamps taken. Our stock is fine 
and com eee Please send a trial order. 

PHCENIX PUBLISHING CO, WARREN, PA. 
UR 


Me 
USE SCH 


66 Soot’ b ingest ” 
nique ractical nstructive 
Neva! vel’ Uret rf Prostatic! meet ; 


Among themare: Em- 








DITION Y ovrs 

T THING OUT. 
for the Girls a Boys. 
urious] 
heap 4 
Cures Ta: diness ed Irregularity, and spreads General Infor- 


LS. 


mation. Send 6 cemts in stamps for samples of the MONEY 
and Circular giving particulars, or $3. %4 for a complete 
BANK by mail with of instructions, Agents 
Wanted. Address R. W. McKEE, 1; Wood Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn’a, it 


Handsomely bound and printed. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


By Prof. E. V. Detirait and Miss M. EK. Smith. 


-«Development Lessonse 


ON THE 


Senses, Size, Form, Place, 
Plants, and Insects. 


Quincy and 
Lectures 
Art of Teaching. 


Containing also an Exposition of the 
Oswego Systems of Teaching, and 
upon the Science and 
This book is a GUIDE to the modern or natural 
methods of teaching, and is indispensable to every 
teacher and school officer who wishes to keep abreast 
of the times. 
It is well suited for the use of 
and Normal Schools, Read it, 
the new school year right. 


Teachers’ Institutes 
and then commence 


Cloth, 300 


pp- Price, by mail, $1.50. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 


State Normal School, 


INDIANA, PA,, 

Is organized and conducted upon st approved modern 
methods, and no pains are spared to develop that skill in the 
Art of Teaching, without which theory is useless, 

Those Preparing to Teach 
will find their time and money well spent if they come to 
INDIANA 





the m 


Those Preparing for College 
will find superior facilities both i the ancient language and in 
all other branches in which they are especially interested. 


NOTE A FEW OF THE MANY POINTS OF 
EXCELLENCE 
siry: heated by sapam snd Tighe 


rooms large and 
Hot and cold 


ries high; 
d with gas, 


| baths throughout the building 


LOCATION—Ima beautiful campus of twelve acres, in- 
cluding a delightful grove of forest timber, shady promenades, 
croquet grounds, and a base-ball field 
APPARATUS—A complete set 
and a good supply of Chemicals for 
Philosophy, Anatomy, Chemistry 
FACULT Y—Earnest, « 


f Apparatus, Drawings, 
illustrating the studies of 


xperienced, and successful. 
GRADUATES stand high wherever known. They ob- 
tain choice positions and have no difficulty in holding them. 
T MS moderate, and all ac commodz ations first-class. 
The Sc school Year for 1883 and 1884 will commence 
Monday, Septe miber 10, 1888. 
add ress 


For Further information or Catalogues, 
L. H. DURLING. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Parms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS, 


re Brooks’ $ A rithmeties. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.. M., 
Principal Seisainviais State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, én Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
IN TWO COMPLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMET ICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a “fuller course’? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 


Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.30. 
BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, and ‘giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 


is also published in two parts, as arts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up Wira trae TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


’ 
In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks's already widely celebrated system of Arithmetic, 
New and Jmportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 


the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
© other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 


calculations of artisans and the rea/ transactions of business men. 
The articles on Commercial Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 


U. S. Bonds, Mo: . Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom House Business, Mercan- 
tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of all progressive 


teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published The Philosophy of Arithmetic, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
kA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 


} ‘ oe > ’ 4 : i 
Elementary Natural Philosophy.+ 
By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 

Prof. of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills, 
A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriem 
within 300 pages, The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 


Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 
_ High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


a. MONTGOMERY’S 
Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted in 
Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting- 
don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Ci imberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices. mos Pris mary Books, 6 cts.; Inte rmediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


> Normal Education! Publications.< 


caramel | a Grammars, Westlake’s Common Sehool Literature, Westlake’s How to Write Letters, Lloyd’s 
for Little Folks, Lyte’s Sehool-Room Songs, Institute Songs and Institute Glee Book, 
renee *s Text Books on the Constitution, Peterson’s Familiar Seienee, Pelton’s 
lébrated Outline Maps, ote. Lyte’s Practical Book-Keeping and Blanks. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Publishers, 630 MARKET ST., PHILADELPH«A, 


















































SINGERS’ WELCOME, 


L. O. Emerson’s new book for Singing Classes and 
Conventions, wins golden opinions from all who ex- 
amine it. 

“I am very much pleased with it indeed,” from a 
recent letter, indicates the general feeling. 

192 pages. 150 tunes. Good instructive course, 
including the new and favorite Manual Signs 
and other improvements. 

75 cents will bring you a specimen copy. 
reduction for quantities. 


NEW, BEAUTIFUL AND EASY CANTATAS : 


REBECC (65 cents.) By D. F. Hodges. In- 


«cludes the charming old Bible story, 
has fine and easy music, pretty Oriental costuming 
and stage arrangements, and cannot fail to be a great 
attraction. 


RUTH AND BOAT (65 cents.) By E. A. An- 
.drews. Brings before us 
the rural life of olden times, and a glimpse at Beth- 


— and its harvest fields, and has easy and sweet 
mis 


FOREST JUBILEE CHOIR. {'.:°":' 


young singers. Bird songs, etc. All the girls and 
boys will like it. 
Any Book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & C0., 867 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OUR SCHOOL AIDS 


Are extensively used by practical teachers for conducting 
schools in good quiet order, Set No. 1 includes 12 largest 
elegant artistic chromo excelsior cards, 50 large beautiful gold 
and tinted chromo merit cards, and 150 pretty chromo credit 
cards, price per set $1.75; half set $r. Set No. 2 includes rz 
large " elegant floral chromo excelsior cards, 50 pretty floral 
merit cards and 150 credit cards, price per set $1; half set 6cc; 
samples gc. 600 new designs of beautiful chromo and floral 
school reward cards, No 2, birds & flowers, small sizes, price 
pe dozen sc. No. 3, animals, birds, &c, 5c. No. 14, hands, 
askets & flowers, roc, No. 48, lilies, flowers, &c, rac, No. 34, 
pinks & roses, roc. No. jo, medium sizes, girls, boys & flowers, 
15c. No. 13, hand bouquet, r5c. No. 45, roses, forget-me-nots, 
&c,20c. No. 17, bloomingsoses 15c. No.56, roses, strawflowers, 
&c,1r5e No,g bloomin rr. ses on golden card 20c. No. 44, 
hands, bouquets, flowers,& c,50c. No.62, large sizes, birds’ eggs, 
feathers, flowers, &c, 30c. No. 1, fall-biooming roses, lilies, &c, 
30c. No. 60, ladies’ slip rs and flowers, 35c. No. 12,a variety of 
flowers in baskets,30c. Mo.a.saebiep of birds, flowers, branches, 
&c,25c, No. 52, spring, summer, winter and fall,25c. No.32,full 
blooming roses, daisies, &c, 25c. No. 31, pansies, pinks and 
lilies on gold card, goc. No. 54, variety of flowers, children, 
rabbits, &c,40c. No. 33, large moss roses and flowers, soc. No. 
35, full blooming moss roses on gold card, soc. No. 37, book 
marks, variety of birds and flowers,3 oc. Large set samples, 
1sc. All post paid by mail. Te taken. Our stock is fine 
andcomplete. Please send a trial order. 
PHCENIX PUBLISHING CO, WARREN, PA. 


Liberal 


THE STAR LECTURE BUREAU 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Is prepared to arrange for the Season of 1883-84. 
Complete courses of entertainments for Churches, 
Lecture Committees, County Superintendents, ete. 
Address, OFFICE OF THE COMPANY. 
913 Arch Street, 


JOS. L. LYONS, General Manager. 


Samples of our Im- 


FREE TO TEACHERS. 
proved Monthly School Reports. Best in use. 
Samples of our Reward Cards, 6 cts. Wide-awake 
teachers use them. Address, A. H. POTTS & CO., 
Parkesburg, Chester County, Pa 


FOR CONTENS OF 


MUSIC PAGE SUPPLEMENT No. 12 


SEE OCTOBER No. OF JOURNAL. 


This issue of Supplement is spoken of with 


marked favor by those who have used it. 








Special Numbers 


17, 71, 107 
| (shaped like Gillott’s 
| 303 and 404), 
by all} 
stationers. 
Samples sent 


on application. 


’ Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., 





Agents for U. 8. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, — 


Sere: Sure Copper and Tin te Ce et 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Parms,etc, FULI ¥ 
WARRANTED, Catalegue sent Fi ee. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 


NEW YORK, 














Western Maryland I 
Schedule in Effect Sept. ist, 1833. 


Leave Harrisburg C. 
Arrive Shippensburg cc 
‘* Chambersburg C. 


Leave Shippensburg W. 
o Chambersburg 
Arrive Waynesboro 
Hagerstown . . 
‘ Frederick Junction 
Frederick 


Gettysburg 


Baltimore 5:00 


B. H. GRISWOLD, General Ticket Agent. 


tailroad. 
—Philadelphia Time. 


P. M. 

Lea ave Baltimore. . . 4:05 
Gettysburg . . 2:05 
Hanover... 4349 
Emory Grove . 5:06 
Westminster 5:45 
Frederick. . 4:15 
Frederick Junct ion 6:27 

$s 6:55 
8:05 
8:50 


Hagerstown Ble re. “To 
Waynesboro . ‘ 7:53 2:12 
eesti Chambersburg . . : : « 2:55 

Shippensburg . 9:35 730 9:25 
Leave Chambersburg C. V. R. R 8:55 120 9:50 

Shippensburg C.V.R.R.. . . go: 740 20:10 
Arrive Harrisburg C. V. R.R. . . . 11:00 4505 11730 


J. M. HOOD, General Manager. 
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> The Attention of Subscribers to “The Pennsylvania School Journal” is #< 
Respectfully Called to the Following 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS, 


Embodying the Newest and Most Approved Methods of Educa- 
tional Work in the Leading Schools of the Country. 

























| 
| Appletons’ Reading-Charts. 
) 3 | Appletons’ First and Second Readers. 
| = = | Appletons’ Penmanship, Writing-Charts, and Model 
| a = Copy-Books, with Sliding Copies. 
0% aa €5 | Stickney’s Child’s Book of Language. 
fe) = ; ~ Ballard’s Word-Writer. 
hy oe aes Kriisi’s Easy Drawing-Lessons. 
a: Green’s Primary Drawing-Cards. 
) 32 = The Wavelet: a Collection of Easy Songs. : 
| . & | The Normal Music Course—First Reader. 
Appletons’ Elementary Geography. 
| 
| Appletons’ Third and Fourth Readers. 
Appletons’ Higher Geography. 
Johonnot’s Geographical Reader. 
Johonnot’s Natural History Reader. 


Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 
Stickney’s Letters and Lessons in Language. 
Quackenbos’s Histories, Grammar, and Rhetoric. 
Morse’s First Book of Zodlogy. 

Youmans’s Botanies. 

Kriisi's Drawing-Books. 


INTERMEDIATE 





GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 












Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 
Shepherd’s Historical Reader. 
Bain’s Composition and Rhetoric. - 
Morris’s History of England. 
Taylor’s History of Germany. 
Huxley and Youmans's Physiology. 
Lockyer’s Astronomy. 

Youmans’s Chemistry. 

Harkness’s Latin Series. 
Appletons’ Classical Series. 
Cumulative Method in German. 





FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
ACADEMIES. 




















sae A Descriptive Catalogue, embracing a list of over five hundred School Publica- 
tions, representing every department of study from the Kindergarten to the University, 
will be mailed, post-paid, on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


- NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANGISCO. 














| J. A.M. PAssitORE, Pottsville, Pa., 
| Agent for Pennsylvania. 





FOR PIANO. 
New England Conservatory Method. 


| $3.25, or in 3 parts, $1.50 each, has been thoroughly 
tested in the great Conservatory, and its fame is es- 
tablished as one of the greatest and best instructors. 


FOR ORGAN. 


Parlor Organ Instructien Book, $1.50, is Ae 

| book for deginners, teachers ligh« and sacred music, 
and is highly commended by successful, practical 

| teachers. For Voluntary and genera advanced prac- 
| tice on the Church Organ, Reed or Pipe, nothing can 
| surpass Clarke’s Harmonie School for the 


Organ, $3.00. 


THE SOL-FA SINGER, Part 1 


By E. P. ANDREWS. PRICE, 36 cts. 


Teachers of the common method of note singing 
will find in this book a large and very useful quantity 
of syllable practice. A note reader can learn in 15 
minutes to sing d, r, m, f, s, /, ¢, and all the rest, and 
it need not be in the way of a regular course. Tonic- 
Sol-Faists will find this “ Singer ’”’ equal to any other. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
OUR SCHOOL AIDS 
Are extensively used by practical teachers for conducting 
schools in good quiet order. Set No. 1 includes 12 largest 
——- artistic chromo excelsior cards, 50 large beautiful gold 
and tinted chromo merit cards, and 150 pretty chromo credit 
cards, price per set $1.75; half set gr. Set No. 2 includes 12 
large elegant floral chromo excelsior cards, 50 paar floral 
merit cards and 150 credit cards, price per set $1; half set 6oc; 
samples 9c. 600 new designs beautiful chromo and floral 
school reward cards, No. 2, birds & flowers, small sizes, price 
on? dozen sc. No. 3, animals, birds, &c, 5c. No. 14, hands, 
kets & flowers, roc, No. 48, lilies, flowers, &c, 12c, No. 34, 
pinks & roses, roc. No. 30, medium sizes, girls, boys & flowers, 
15c. No. 13, hand bouquet, 15c. No. 45, roses, forget-me-nots, 
&c,20c. No. 17, bloomingsoses 15c. No.56, roses, strawflowers, 
&c,15¢ No,g blooming rroses on golden card 20c. No. 44, 
hands, bouquets, flowers,& c,soc. No.62, large sizes, birds’ eggs, 
feathers, flowers, &c, 30c. No. 11, full-biooming roses, lilies, &c, 
. No. 60, ladies’ slippers and flowers, 35c. No. 12,a variety of 
lowers in baskets,30c. 0.50,variety of irds,flowers,branches, 
&c,2sc, No. 52, spring, summer, winter and fall,zsc. No.32,full 
blooming roses, daisies, &c, 25c. No. 31, pansies, pinks and 
lilies on gold card, 4o0c, No. 54, variety of flowers, children, 
rabbits, ge No. 33, large moss roses and flowers, soc. No. 
35, full blooming moss roses on gold card, soc. No. 37, book 
marks, variety of birds and flowers,3 oc. Large set samples, 
15c. All post paid by mail. Stamps taken. Our stock is fine 
andcomplete. Please send a trial order. 
HCENIX PUBLISHING CO, WARREN, PA. 


SHORT STUDIES 
LITERATURE, 


Cuituare, 


English and American. A Manual of Liternr 
‘or use in 


‘oetical Gems, and Familiar Quotations. 
Common Schools and Grammar Schools. , 


BY A. P. SOUTHWICK, A.M. 
Author of the Dime Series of Question-Books. 


Price, 60 cts. For Examination, 45 cts. 
For further information, please addres, 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 
17 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








should be an improvement 


| range of vocal ability. 





WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 





DY) DITION 
Og with 
DICTIONA py AIS UPPLEMENT; 


THE STANDARD. 
CET Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
and 3000 Engravings. 
Standard in the Gov’t Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Dabosin. 
Always acceptable to Pastor, Parent, 
Teacher, Child or Friend; for Holiday, Birth- 
“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 

The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 
cabulary than are found in anyother Am. Diet’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings., 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
(RICH IN SONG.) 
A Collection of Part Songs and Choruses for Female 
Voices. Compiled by 8. LASAR. 


a New Biographical Dictionary 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
day, Wedding, or any other occasion. 
published. It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
cd Ls - 
“POLY MNIA. 
It will be conceded that practical experience and skillful 


| treatment must go far in accomplishing what is desired, and as 
| the compilation and arrangement is the direct result of many 


years’ labor of this eminent teacher in educating female voices 


in the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the 
| largest educational institutions in the country, it follows that 


“POL YMNIA ’”’ 
on other works of its kind, 

The sélections embrace the most beautiful and effective com- 
positions by prominent writers, and are within the average 
Sample copy 75 


Price, $1.00 per copy. $8.00 per dozen 


| cents, postpaid, specimen pages free 


Published by WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 


| 64 25 UNION SQUARE, N. Y¥. 





FOR SCHOOLS 


Sp-cial Numbers 
17, 71, 107 


(shaped like Gillott’s 
303 and 404), 


CHEAP 


~——AND— 





stationers, 
Samples sent 
on application. 
ll nedangdlnstge 
Ivison, Blakeman, 


Taylor & Co., 
Agents for U. 8. NEW YORK, | 




















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
ert tere Copper — Tin for Ch ore, 
ire r °U 
WARRANTED. “Osthtagus eas Weaar”* 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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ture in the world, the contributions of the best writers of Poetry, Novels, Short 
Stories, Criticism, and on Politics, Social Science, Education, Art, Industry, and all 
subjects that most interest the American public. 


>t EDUCATION. *< 


Tue Atiantic Monru ty contains, every year, not a few articles of positive 
value to intelligent and progressive teachers. These articles are not of a technical 
character, but discuss principles and methods of education in a broad and sugges- 
tive way. Teachers who are not content merely to follow routine methods, but who 
wish to educate and not simply to “keep school,” will find them full of important 


hints and helps. 
THE LITERARY FEATURES 


of Tue Atzantic, which have always been remarkable for their variety and excel- 
lence, are now even better than heretofore. Essays on distinguished authors, and 
Reviews of important works and classes of works, as Biography, Novels, Poetry, 
Travels, Art, etc., form a very interesting feature of the magazine, and give it 
especial value. 


LIVING QUESTIONS 


in Politics, Education, Religion, Industry, or whatever the American public is most 
interested in, are discussed by persons eminently qualified to treat them thoroughly, 
and so as to enlist the attention of thinking men and women. 


THE FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS 
whose names are so closely identified with THe ATLANTIic—LONGFELLOW, WuirT- 
TIER, Ho_mes, LowE.i, Mrs. Stowe, Howe ts, James, ALpricn, H. H., Rosz Terry 
CookE, Miss Larcom, Miss Preston, Miss Wootson, Miss Jewett, Mrs. Pratt, 
Warner, Norton, STEDMAN, STODDARD, RICHARD GRANT WHITE, SCUDDER, MARK 
Twain, DeForest, Bishop, and others—write for the magazine; and new writers 
from all sections of the country will be added to the list. 


. 

“The quality and variety of the articles are not less noteworthy than the reputation of the contribu- 
tors. Whatever is of most moment in the several departments of literature and criticism, of art and social 
life, of politics and morals, finds room in these pages; and both in the selection and treatment of topics so 
much skill and good taste are shown that it is wholly within bounds to say that no other American magazine 
contains so little that the average reader can afford to ‘skip.’ —Aoston Fournal. 


>t TERMS: #< 


$4.00 a year, in advance, postage free; 35 cents a number. With superb 


life-size portrait of Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, Longfellow or | 


Hawthorne, $5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; with three, $7,00; with four, $8.00; 
with five, $9.00; with six, $10.00; with all seven, $11.00. 


Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or regis- 
tered letter, to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Tue Atvantic Monru_y aims to give its readers the best magazine litera-. 









THE 


SINGERS’ WELCOME. 


Singing Class Book by L. 0. Emerson, is 
having great success, is in every way a good book 
for the teacher and learner, with the best 6f music, 
and improved elements. Has received decided praise 
from those who have used it in their fall classes, 
and they are quite willing to recommend it to all 
commencing winter classes. 192 pages. 100 secular 
and 50 sacred tunes, improved elements, etc., etc. 
Order it with perfect confidence. 


Price, 75 cents. 


CANTATAS FOR SOCIETIES. 


46th Psalm. (80 ets.) . Back. 
Redemption. (81.) . . Gounod. 
Joseph's Bondage. (31.) Chadwick. 
Comala. (80 cts.) ; Gade. 
oe aa Sa a tare 2 oe Hodges. 
Ruth and Boaz, (65ets.)........ Andrews, 
and many others. Also 100 Masses by the best authors, con- 
taining some of the sweetest and best of sacred music. Send 
for lists and descriptions. 


All of the Operas, the old standard operas 
in elegant form for $1. each; LAKME ($2.) MIG- 
NON ($3.); CARMEN (§$2.); MEFISTOFELE 
($2.); FATINITZA ($2.); BELLS OF CORNE- 
VILLE ($1.50);, AIDA ($2.); and the new light 
operas, IOLANTHE, PIRATES, and PATIENCE, 
each $1; and many others. 


Any book mailed post free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


“POLY MNIA.”’ 
(RICH IN SONG.) 


A Collection of Part Songs and Choruses for Female 
Voices. Compile by S. LASAR. 


It will be conceded that practical experience and skillful 
treatment must go far in accomplishing what is desired, and as 
the compilation and arrangement is the direct result of many 
years’ labor of this eminent teacher in <cducating female voices 
in the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., une of the 
largest educational institutions in the country, it follows that 


*“POLYMNIA ”’ 


should be an improvement on other works of its kind. 

The sélections embrace the most beautiful and effective com- 
positions by prominent writers, and are within the average 
range of vocal ability. 

Price, $1.00 per capy. $800 per dozen. 
cents, postpaid, specimen pages free. 


Published by WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 


25 ‘UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


SHORT STUDIES 
LITER A PURE; 


A Manual of en Cniture, 
oetical Gems, and Familiar Quotations. For ase in 
Common Schools and Grammar Schools. 


BY A. P. SOUTHWCK, A.M. 
Author of the Dime Series of Question-Books. 


Price, 60 cts. For Examination, 45 cts. 
For further information, please addres, 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 
17 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Sample copy 75 
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T NEW TANY. 


THE ELEMENTS QF BOTANY, 


By PROF. W.A. KELLERMAN, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 
A thorough text-book. Adapted for School Use or 
Independent Study. Gives special attention to 


ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
854 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth. 366 Pages. Price $1.25. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADEPHIA. 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS ee: 


Are used by practical teach« ducting ols in good 
quiet order. Each set conta large eleg amt ¢ i »mo excel- 
sior cards, 50 large beautif chromo merit 
cards, and 150 pretty chror price per set $1.25; 
half set 6sc. sampk $4 ro! i floral school reward 
cards, small sizes, No 1, : rice per dozen sc, 
No. 2, birds, flowers & n : pinks & roses §¢, 
No hands, baskets & flowers », 18, ocean shells 
roc "No 34, pi inks & x lap, corner 
bouquets 15c. medi & flowers, tzc. No, 
13, hands & bouquet i red roses, 1+¢ No. 51, 
kittens & pat rots, 2 : I rabbits, 18c, 
No, 19, anchor Ai oral 20€, 
No. 8, bloomi: ses on gold 
card, 20¢ No. 12, beskets of )wers c. No. 38, lilies & 
roses, 20c No. 6 2, eggs < No 44, hands & 
bouquets, 25c. No. 56 wflowers, roses, &c., 20c, large 
sizes, No. 40, children & birds ( No , budding roses, 
35¢ lo. & slipper . lowers, 30 N 52, the four 
seasons, 30c. No, 64, tur of flowers, 30c. No. 54, chil- 
dren, rabbits & flowers, 4 No. 31, moss roses on gold card, 
gcc. No. 53, diploma « ards, 37c. No. 37, happy 
birthday, 32c. No. 50, birds & flowers, 24c. No. 11, bouquets 
of flowers, 24c. School rey n paper, roc.,on card board 
rS5C., school mottoes s1z« T to, OB Your name 
neatly printed on 12 cream g dge lap corner visiting 
cards for 38c., on 12 chrom rds f ‘ Large set samples, 
20c., small set 8 Send f AJl post paid by mail. 
Stamps taken. Pheonix Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 


‘FOR SCHOOLS J 

Sp-cial Numbers 
47, 11,107, 
haga like ai it's f 


CHEAP , 


—AND— 
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im sizes 
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uses of flowers, 


roses, | omng Ff 





ta ¥ by 
VY stationers. 
samples sent 


Y meer 
y on application. 


—@—— 


y Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., | 
AgentsforU.S. _ NEW YORK, | 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. C€ atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 


‘Music-Page Supplement, No. 42, 
nee ey fa for Use 


TWENTY COPIES MAILED FOR $1.20. 
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>TEXT-BOOKS< 


Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges. 


Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. invite the attention of teachers and edu- | 
cationists to their list of publications, as comprising many new and carefully-prepared 
works, together with their well-known standard series in the several branches of study. 

The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 


SPELLING AND READING. 
Swinton’s Word-Book—Spelling and Analysis. 
Sanders’ Spellers. 

Swinton’s Readers—A new and highly popular se 
ries, containing many original features. 

The New Graded Readers. 

Sanders’ Union Readers. 

Sheldon’s Readers. 


| Standard Supplementary Readers. 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 
DICTIONARIES. 

Webster's Dictionaries. 
MATHEMATICS. 


| Robinson's Progressive Course. 


Robinson’s Shorter Course. 
Fish’s Graded Course—An entirely new s 

books. Meriforious, attractive, and cheap 
Felter’s Arithmetics. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Kerl’s Complete Course. 
Wells’s Shorter Course. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Swinton’s Two-Book Series. 


eries in tw 


| Guyot’s Standard Series. 


Guyot’s Wall Maps. 


* .*The only two American authors of school- books 
who received gold medals at the Paris Exposition 
HISTORY. 
Swinton’s Condensed History of the United States. 
Swinton’s Outlines of Universal History. 
Willson’s History of the United States. 
Willson’s Outlines of History. 


Descriptive circulars and catalogues giving special prices for introduction will be sent | 
Sample copies will be furnished to teachers for examination at nominal 


on application. 


prices. Correspondence is cordially solicited. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., | 


Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New Vork. | 


PENMANSHIP. 
The Spencerian System of Writing—Copy books | 
and charts. 
DRAWING. 
White’s Complete Course of Industrial Drawing. 
MUSIC. 
Loomis’ Progressive Course. 
SCIENCE. 


Gray’s Botany. 

Dana’s Geology. 

Guyot’s Physical Geography. 

Eliot and Storer’s Chemistry. 

Wells’s Philosophy and Chemistry. 
Cooley’s Philosophy and Chemistry. 
Tenney’s Zoology. 

Tenney’s Natural History of Animals. 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES, 
Languellier and Monsanto’s French Course—new. 
Monsanto and Languellier’s Spanish Course. —1.. 
Fasquelle’s French Course. 

Woodbury’s German Course. 

Mantilla’s Spanish Readers. 

Mantilla’s and Parley’s Historia Universal. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Townsend’s Analysis. 

Townsend’s Shorter Course. 
BOOK-KEEPING. 

Bryant and Stratton’s Standard Series. 

STATIONERY. 

All kinds of School Records. 

The Spencerian Steel Pens. 

The Spencerian Writing Fluid. 

Perry & Co’s Steel Pens, etc., etc, ete. 
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ics> Twelve Sizes of the “NEW PARAGON” School Desks assure <ay 
Comfortable and Healthful Position for Pupils of all Sizes. 


Ce 


FEW PENN’A ADOP 
TIONS IN 1882. 


Philadelphia. 
(Re-adoption for 1883.) 
Erie. Terre Hill. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Kutztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Phoenixville. 
Millerstown. 
Ephrata. 
Pine Grove. 
Radnor. Blandon. 
Shrewsbury. 


Dick’son Col. Carlisle 
Bradford. 
Tamaqua. 
Union City. 
Wellsboro. 
South Easton. 
Bangor. 
Greensburg. 
Sayre. 
Orangeville. 
Mont Alto. 
Morrisville. 
Harrisburg. 
Kittanning. 
Connellsville. 


say 
=p) 
‘ ‘7 ; * 


GIES ~ cu. 2 (ALON 





| SOLID B 


} 
' 
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ACK AND SEAT! STRONG AND DURABLE! PERFECT NOISELESS HINGE! 


Awarded Highest Premium at Penn’a State Fair, New York State Fair, New England Agricultural 


Society’s Fair, and Cincinnati Exposition in Fall of 1882. 


With the implicit confidence we have in the superiority of the ‘New Paragon” Desks, we deem it unnecessary to comment on 
the defects of others, but instead, refer to places where our furniture is in use, our Honorary Awards, and also append a few of 
many testimonials from parties not using but one style of Desks, but the various Desks now in the market. 





PHGENIXVILLE, Pa., March 23, 1882. 
The ‘Paragon’ Desks are entirely sat- 
isfactory in every respect and are far supe- 
rior to any furniture that is now in the 
market. We recommend them on account 
of the thorough manner in which they are 
put together, the secure and efficient mode 
of fastening the wood to the iron standards 
with the expanding dove-tail wedge, also 
on account of solid or glue-joint seat and 
back, it forms a more comfortable seat, and 
makes a more rigid desk and is less liable to 
get out of order. We therefore take great 
p! ¢ in rec jing the “‘ Paragon.”’ 
By Order of the Board, 
Henry McGucxtan, Prest. 
I. W. Kurtz, Secretary. 

497 This Board again furnished a large 
new building with the “‘Paragon’’ Desks, 
since the above date. 








/ 


HarrisaureG, Pa., Jan, 30, 1883. 


From our experience with the ‘‘ Paragon” 
School Desk, we can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as a first-class article. ‘The Desks 
placed in the Harris Park building some 


ae ago, as well as those placed in other | 


uildings since, are giving entire satisfac- 
tion inevery respect. 
structed in a thorough manner, its faultless 


shape, and handsome appearance, all com- | 


mend it as one of the very sast, if not 
THE BeEsT in the market. 


J. Netson Crark, Chairman. E.S. 
German, Sec. Gro. W. Ruoaps, W. J. 
Bercstresser, Joun W. Younc, Cuas. 
T. Georee, R. 5: McWILLIAMs, W. How- 
arp Day, E. D. Kosurr, 
Committee. 


The Desk being con- | 


Furniture | 


Gerrvsnurc, Pa., Jan. 26, 1883. 


Having in use the “ Paragon”’ School 
Desks, would state that we greatly prefer 
this Desk to any we have examined, for 
the following reasons: They are solid glue- 
jointed Desks, not nearly so apt to rack as 
Slat Desks, and are more onal placed in 
position. The seat hinge is superior to 
any we have seen and cannot well get out 
oforder. In addition to strength and dur- 
ability of construction, the Desks present 
handsome appearance, and have recei 
the commendation of the patrons of the 
school. 

J. A. Kirzmituer, President. Jno. M. 
Krautn, Secretary. Wm. CHRITZMAN, 
W. T. Ze1cier, Jno. W. Tretron, Cuas. 
H. Stacismitu, Members of Board. 











For still Further Evidence as to the Real Merits of the 
where they are now in use, a List of such places will be Sent Free on application 


Description of same. 


“Paragon” School Desks, we glaily refer to Thousands of Places 
, with a large Lithograph of Desk, and Illustrated 
With the assurance that an examination of the ‘‘ New Paragon’’ Desk will readily convince any one that 


it Embraces More Advantages and Avoids all the Defects of other Desks, we will cheerfully send sample without expense or trouble 


to all intendi 


purchasers. 
where School 


Furniture, Catalogue of School Supplies, Maps, Globes, Charts, etc., etc., address 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


4a Information relative to the building of New School Houses, re-furnishing of Old Ones, or 
upplies of any kind may be wanted, will be thankfully received and appreciated. 


For Descriptive Circulars of 


HARRISBURG, PENN’A, 
or BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 





“SS8S!t NI SNOLEL 
-dOdGY "IVUANAS MAA V 


Middletown, Conn. 
Galveston, Téxas. 
Hamilton, R. L 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Butte City, Mont. 
Washington. Ga. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Santa Anna, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Pullman, Il. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Troy, New York, 
Buffalo.N.Y. 4000 desks 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Milford, N, J. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Opelika, Ala. 
Colorado Spr'gs, Col. 
Denver, Colorado. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
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APPROV ED 


»TEXT-BOOKS+ 


FoR 


Schools, Academies, Séminaries, and Colleges. 


Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAyLor & Co. invite the attention of. teachers and edu- 
cationists to their list of publications, as comprising many new and carefully-prepared 
works, together with their well-known standard series in the several branches of study. 

The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 


SPELLING AND READING. PENMANSHIP. 
Swinton’s Werd-Book—Spelling and Analysis. The Spencerian System of Writing—Copy books | 
“ and charts. 
Swinton’s Readerts—A.new and highly popular se- | White’s Complete ~ vn Drawing. 
ries, containing many original features. MUSIC. 
The New Graded Readers. Loomis’ Progressive Course. | 
Readers. SCIENCE. 
Sapa ; Gray’s Botany. gaa 
Sheldon’s | sary Renders Dana’s Geology. ) 
Standard § upplemen Guyot’s Physical Geography. ; 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader. : , : 
DICTIONARIES. Eliot and Storer’s Chemistry. | 
Webster's Dictionaries Wells’s Philosophy and Chemistry. . ' 
MATHEMATICS. Cooley's Philosophy and Chemistry. 
Robinson's Progressive Course. aad 5 re ee 
Robinson’s Shorter Course. enney’s Natural History of Animals. ) 
: Fish’s Graded Course—An entirely néw series in two THE eh LANGUAGES. | 
: books. Meritorious, attractive, and cheap. Languellier and Monsanto's French Course—new. 
Felter’s Arithmetics. Monsanto and Languellier’s Spanish Course,—new. 
iia hatilie Ooume GRAMMAR. a 5 — Course. 
Course. codbury’s German Course. 
Wells’s Shorter . Mantilla’s Spanish Readers, 
Swinton's Two-Book Series. Nn CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
Guyot’s Standard Series. Townsend’s Analysis ; 
Guyot’s Wall Maps. Townsend’s Shorter Course. 
*,*The only two American authors of school-books BOOK-KEEPING. 
who received gold medals at the Paris Exposition Bryant and Stratton’s Standard Series. 
HISTORY. STATIONERY. 


Swinton’s Condensed History of the United States. All kinds of School Records, 


Swinton’s Outlines of Universal History. The Spencerian Steel] Pens. 
Willson’s History of the United States. The Spencerian Writing Fluid. 


Willson’s Outlines of History. Perry & Co’s Steel Pens, etc., ete., ete. 









Descriptive circulars and catalogues giving special prices for introduction will be sent 

on application. Sample copies will be furnished to teachers for examination at nominal | 

prices. Correspondence is cordially solicited. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &{CO., 


Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 

















STRACHAUER’S 
CHURCH MUSIC, 


FOR QUARTET AND OCTET CHOIRS. 


Mr. HerMann STRACHAUVER, whose pure and elevated taste 
and decided talent as a com r well fit him for the task, has 
here given us, in an octavo book of 170 pages, 26 very beauti- 
ful quartets, in the form of the higher church music. Half are 
his own, and half arrangements from the great masters. Choir 
leaders will find this a treasure. Price in Boards, $1.00. 


Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical 


TERMS ($:.25) in all languages, is a most handy and con- 
venient book for all musical saa. 








READING FOR THE MUSICAL MILLION is found in 
Ditson & Co’s most interesting Booxs or Musicat Lirgra- 
TURE, ¢very year more popular, and worthy of purchase for 
Public Libraries, and by all students of music. Lives of 
Beethoven ($1.50) Gottschalk ($:.25); Cho- 

im (f1.25); Handel (2); Mendelssohn (:.2s) 

ossini ($1.50); Schumann ($:.25); Mozart 
($1.50): Wom Weber (2 Vols. each g1.25); and many 
others. Send for lists. 


WAR SONGS, 50 cents. Everybody is singin 
them. lmmensely popular book. 


GUITAR AT HOME. (f:2.) 


New, large and fine 
collection of bright and popular music. 


Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


“POLYMNIA.” 


(RICH IN SONG.) 
A Collection of Part ——— and Chornses for Female 
Voices. Compiled by 8S. LASAR. 


It will be conceded that practical experience and skillful 
treatment must go far in accomplishing what is desired, and as 
the compilation and arrangement is the direct result of many 

ears’ labor of this eminent teacher in educating female voices 
in the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the 
largest educational institutions in the country, it follows that 


“POLYMNIA” 


should be an improvement on other works of its kind. 

The sélections embrace the most beautiful and effective com- 
positions by prominent writers, and are within the average 
range of vocal ability. 

vice, $1.00 per copy. $8.00 per dozen. 
cents, postpaid, specimen pages free. 


Published by WILLIAM A, POND & CO., 


0 26 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
COOD ACENTS WANTED 


—- IN —— 


-> Every County in Pennsylvania, <- 


-—— FOR THE=—"— 


Best Selling School Article 


NOW IN THE MARKET. 


Sample copy 75 


Exclusive Territory and Paying Commis- 
sions given. 


Active, intelligent teachers, with some business experience, 
preferred. Address, with references, 


Jj. A.M. PASSMORE, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


No. 2, NOW READY. 


| Franklin-Square 


Song Collection. 


| Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns, 


for Schools and Homes, Nursery and 
Fireside, with Music, in Each Book. 


No. |, (160 Pages) 40 cts.; 
No. 2, (176 Pages) 50 cts. 


| Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly 


Magazine, 
Address, 


HARPER & BROS., 
NEW YORK. 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS) 


| Are used by practical teachers for conducting schools in good 


| quiet order. 


| 40c. 


| of flowers, 24c. 


| roc, 


| kittens & parrots, 20c. 
| No. 8, blooming roses, 16« Nx 
| card, 20c. 
| roses, 20c. 


| sizes, 


Each set contains r2 large elegant chromo excel- 
sior cards, 50 large beautiful gold and tinted chromo merit 
cards, and 150 pretty chromo credit cards, price per set $1.25; 
half set 6s5c. samples 4c. Chromo and floral school reward 
cards, small sizes, No. 1, red & white roses, price per dozen 5c, 
No, 2, birds, flowers & mottoes, 5c. No. 4, pinks & roses 5c. 
No. 14, hands, baskets & flowers, roc, ! 18, ocean shells 
No. 34, pinks, buds & roses, roc; No. 48, lap corner 
bouquets 15c. medium sizes. No. 10, vases & flowers, 1sc. No. 
13, hands & bouquets, 16c. No. 17, red roses, r5c. No. 51, 
No. 70, flowers, children & rabbits, 18c. 
No, 19, anchor floral, 25c. No. 65, vases of flowers, 200, 
g, blooming roses on gold 
No. 12, baskets of flowers, 30c. No. 38, lilies & 
No. 62, eggs & flowers, 25 No. 44, hands & 
bouquets, 25c. No. 56, strawflowers, roses, &c., 20c, large 
No. 40, children & birds, 30c. No. 32, budding roses, 
35¢. No. 60, slippers and flowers, 30c No. 52, the four 
seasons, 30c. No. 64, tumblers of flowers, 30c. No. 54, chil- 
dren, rabbits & flowers, 40c. No. 31, moss roses on gold card, 
No. 53, diploma chromo cards, 37¢. No. 37, happy 
No. 50, birds & flowers, 24c. No. 11, bouquets 

School reports on paper, roc.,on card board 
Your name 


birthday, 32c. 


15c., school mottoes size 9%4x7, per set of ro, 68c, 


| neatly printed on 12 cream gold bevel edge lap corner visiting 


) 


cards for 38c., on 12 chromo cards for 18c. Large set samples, 
2oc., small set 8c. Send for price list. All post paid by mail. 
Stamps taken. Phenix Publishing Co., Warven, Pa, 


FOR SCHOOLS f 


Special Numbers 

47, 71, 107, I 

(Extra Fine, Fine, and 4 g 
4 Sold 


V vy all 


stationers. 








Samples sent 


on application. 


> 


‘Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., 
AgentsforU.S. NEW YORK, | 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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| on application. Sample copies will be furnished to teachers for examination at nominal 


APPROVED 


»TEXT-BOOKS« 


FoR 


Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges. 


Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. invite the attention of teachers and edu- 
cationists to their list of publications, as comprising many new and carefully-prepared 
works, together with their well-known standard series in the several branches of study. 

The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 


SPELLING AND READING. PENMANSHIP. 
' §winton’s Word-Book—Spelling and Analysis. The Spencerian System of Writing—Copy books 
Sanders’ Spellers. DRAWING. 
| Swinton’s Readers—A new and highly popular se White’s Complete Course of Industrial Drawing. 
: ries, containing many original features. MUSIC. 
The New Graded Readers. Loomis’ Progressive Course. 
Sanders’ Union Readers. Gray’s Botany, SCIENCE. 
Sheldon’s Readers. . Dana’s Geole 
Standard Supplementary Readers. Gurot’s Ph i Ge b 
Catheart’s Literary Reader. oe § £hysic » Sengrepny. 
DICTIONARIES. jot and Storer 8 Chemistry. 
Webster's Dictionaries. Wells’s Philosophy and Chemistry. 
MATHEMATICS. Cooley’s Philosophy and Chemistry. 
Robinson's Progressive Course. Tenney’s Zoology. 
Robinson’s Shorter Course. Tenney’s Natural History of Animals. 
Fish’s Graded Course—An entirely new series in two THE MODERN LANGUAGES. 
books. Meritorious, attractive, and cheap. Languellier and Monsanto’s French Course—new. 
Felter’s Arithmetics. Monsanto and Languellier’s Spanish Course,—new. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Fasquelle’s French Course. 
Kerl’s Complete Course. Woodbury’s German Course. 
 Wells’s Shorter a Mantilla’s Spanish Readers. 
: Mantilla’s and Parley’s Historia Universal. 
Swinton’s Two-Book Series. CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Guyot’s Standard Series. Townsend’s Analysis. 
Guyot’s Wall Maps. Townsend’s Shorter Course. 
*,.*The only two American authors of school-books BOOK-KEEPING. 
| who received gold medals at the Paris Exposition Bryant and Stratton’s Standard Series. 
HISTORY. STATIONERY. 
Swinton’s Condensed History of the United States. All kinds of School Records. 
Swinton’s Outlines of Universal History. The Spencerian Steel Pens. 
Willson’s History of the United States. The Spencerian Writing Fluid. 
Willson’s Outlines of History. Perry & Co’s Steel Pens, etc., etc., ete. 


Descriptive circulars and catalogues giving special prices tor introduction will be sent 


prices. Correspondence is cordially solicited. 


I'VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 























. : 
e > 
Franklin-Square Song Collection: 1: 2. 
Two Hundred Favorite Songs aad Hymns, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside, with Music, in Each Book. 
Selected by J. PoMeCaskey. 160 and 176 pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 

BIDE WITH ME—All the Saints Adore Thee—All Together—Alpime Horn—Angclic Songs are Swelling—Annie 
Laurie—As a Little Child—Auld Lang Syne—Away! Away! (Massaniello)\—Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly—Beside the 
il—Bird Song—Bird Let Loose—Blue B:rd—Blue Bells of Scotland—Boat Song—Bonn e Doon—Bonnie Charlie’s Now 
Awa’—By Cool Siloam’s Shady Rill—Calm on the Listening Ear of Night—Cherries Ripe—Chide Mildly the Erring— 
Child’s Hymn—Christ was Born on Christmas Day—Christmas Time is Come Again—Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean— 
Come, All Ye Faithful—Comte, Hol Spirit, Heavenly Dove—Come to the Old Oak Tree—Come with the Gipsy Bride— 
Come, Ye Disconsolate—Comin’ Thro the Rye—Cradle Hymn: Hush, My Babe—Cradle Song: Sleep, Bel wa, Sleep—- 
Cuckoo, Cuckoo, Welcome Thy Song—Days of Summer Glory—Deadly Cup—Dearest Spot—Deck the Hall with 
Boughs of Holly—Evening Hymn—Even Me—Fair as the Morning—Fairy Boy—Faithful Little Bird—Far Away— 
Farewell, O Joyous Sunny Grove—Farewell to the Woods—Father, Whate’er of Earthly Bliss—Flag of the free—Follow 
Me, Full of Glee—Forever and Forever—Freedom’s Flag—Gaily the Troubadour—Geography Si Gentle Words and 
Kindly Deeds—Glad Christmas Bells—God Bless Our Native Land—Go, Forget Me—Golden Rule—Good Cheer—Good 
Night—Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah (Hero/d)—Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah (//otow)— Hail Columbia, Happy 
Land—Heirs of Unending Life—Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here—Home, Can I Forget Thee ?—Home of the Soul—Home, 
Sweet Home—How Can I Leave Thee—How Gentle God’s Commands—How Happy is the Child who Hears—Hunting 
Seng—I’m a Shepherd of the Valley—Ingleside—I Would Not Live Alway—Jerusalem, My Happy Home—Jerusalem 
the Golden—Jesus, Lover of My Soul—Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee—John Anderson, My Jo—Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
~—Joys That We’ve Tasted—Katy’s Letter—Kind Words Can Never Die—The King of Love—The Land of Memory— 
Land o’ the Leal—Last Rose of Summer—Lead, Kindly Light—Let Erin Remember the Days of Old—Life Let Us 
Cherish—Lightly Row—Little Birdie in the Tree—Little Brother, Darling Boy—Little Tnings—Longing for Spring 
—Long, Long Ago—Lord, in this Thy Mercy’s Day—Lovely Rose—Marseilles Hymn—Melodies of Many Lands-- 
Meek: and Lowly—Merril _ Merrily Greet the Morn—Mill May—Mill-Wheel—Minstrel Boy—Morning Red—Mower’s 
Song—Mountain Maid’s Livitasion—Busic on the Waves—My Heart’s in the Highlands-—National Hymn—Nearer, 
My God, To Thee — Near the Lake —O Come, Come Away — Oft in the Stilly Night Oh, Gladly Now We Hail 
Thee—O Jesus, Thou Art Standing—Old Oaken Bucket—Old Cottage Clock—Old Familar Place—Old Hundred, with 
Doxology—Once I Saw a Sect tivler Rose—Our Fatherland—Our Flag is There—Over the Water to Charlie—Perri 
Merri Dictum, Domine—Polish Maiden Song—Polish May Song—Prayer from Freischutz—Remember Thy Creator 
Now—Robin Adair—Robin Redbreast—Robinson Crusoe—Rose of Allandale—Row \Y Boat (Round)—The Sabre 
Song—Safe Within the Vail—Saw Ye Never in the Twilight?—Scenes that Are Brightest—Silently Falling Snow— 
Silent Night! Holy Night!—Sing Always—Sing, Gail Sing—Singing in the Rain—Sing, Thou Merry Bird—Snow Bird 
—Sofily Now the Light of Da (Doane) Softly Now the Light of Day (Donizett’)—Soft, Soft Music is Stealing—Sons 
of Men, Behold from Far—Sparkling and Bright—Speed Away—Spider and the Fly—Star Spangled Banner—Suill, 
Still with Thee—Sun of My Soul—Sweet Hour of Prayer—Sweet Saviour, Bless us Ere We Go—Swinging ‘neath the 
Old Apple Tree—The Harp that Once thro’ Tara’s Halls —The Heart Bowed Down —The Hobby Horse — ‘The 
Long Years—The Lord’s Prayer—The Loreley—The Mourner—The Rose—The Bell Doth Toll—The Farmer— 
There is a Happy Land—There’s Music In the Air—Thoughts of Home (Chant)—Those Evening Bells—Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms—Twilight is Falling—Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star—Try, Try Again—Upidee: ‘* Excelsior” —Up 
the Hills on a Bright Sunny Morn—Visions of Morning—Wake, Wake the Morning—Wander Staff—Watch on the 
Rhine—Weep for the Fallen—We Have Been Friends Together— We Lay Us Calmly Down to Sleep—Welcome to 
Morning—What Can the Matter Be?—What Fairy-Like Music—What I Love and Hate, John Brown—What Will You 
Do, Love ?—When Shall We Meet Again?—When the Day with Rosy Light—When the Swallows Homeward Fly—With 
Glewing Heart I'd Praise Thee—Work and Play—Work, for the Night is Coming—Your Mission. [With much general 
reading matter relating to Music—a distinctive feature of the Collection.] Everything Complete on its own Page. 


A GLORY GILDS THE SACRED PAGE—All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name—A Mighty Fortress is Our God— 





j 


Angels Ever Bright and Fair—A Soldier's Life—Auf Wiedersehn—Away to School ttle Hymn of Republic—Ba 
of Dublin—Beautiful Spring Time— Beautiful Venice—Bell is Ringing—Better Wish— Beula} nd—Birds are in th. Wood. 
lend—Blue Alsatian Mountains—Blue-Eyed Mary—Bounding Billows—Brave Old Oak—HBrcathings of Spring— Iriygitly 
—Bright Rosy Morning—Broken Ring—Brother So Fine—But the Lord is Mindful of His Own—By the Sad Sea Waves 
—Carrier Dove—Cheer, Boys, Cheer—Child of Earth with Golden Hair—Clear the Way— Come and See Me, Mary Ann 
—Columbia, God Preserve Thee Free-—Come Again—Come, Cheerful Companions—Come, 0 Come With Me—Come, 
Sing Me that Sweet Air Again—Come, Thou Almighty King~— Come with Thy Lute to the Fountain—Coronation—Crown 
Him With Many Crowns—Danube River—Day of Wonder, Day of Gladness—Days of Absence— Dress a Rad Boy—Do 
‘hey Think of Me at Home—Douglas, Tender and True—Eileen Achora—Evangeline— Ever ot Thee—Fairy Ring—Flee 
as a Bird—Float Away—Flow Gently, Sweet Afton—Fly Away, Pretty Moth—From Da) Old—From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains—Gently Lead Us—Golden Shore—Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes—-Good-Bye—Good-Night—Guaslalquiver 
—God of Our Fathers—Hail to the Brightness—Hail to the Chief—Happy Days Gone } Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing—Hasten, Sinner, to be Wise—Hearts and Homes—He Giveth His Beloved Sleep— Herdsman’s Mountain Home— 
Here We Stand—Hoe Out Your Row—Holy Bible, Book Divine—Home’s not Merely Four Square Walls—How Softly 


Are Glancing—Hunter’s Farewell—Hunter’s Song—I Dream of Ali Things Free—1 Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls—If 
Thou Wert by My Side—I'll Do My Duty—I Love the Merry Sunshine—! Love to Tell the Story—In the Starlight—I’ve 
Been Roaming—Italian Hymn—Jeannette and Jeannot—Jesus, Lover of My Soul—Joy Bells Ring To-day —Johnny Sands— 
Joy Wait-on Thy Morrow—Juanita—Kathleen Mavourneen—Katy Darling—Kelvin Grove—Killarney—Kindred Hearts 
— es Others Dream—Life Laid Down—Light in the Window—Little Bennie was Our Darling—Little Bird on the Green 
Tree—Light of Other Days—Lord, with Glowing Heart—Love and Mirth—Love Not—Love’s Young Dream—Make the 
Best of It—Make Your Mark—Marching pope ta Ad Argyle—May Queen—Merrily Every Bosom Boundeth—Miller 


of the Dee—Music Everywhere—My Ain Countrie— Mother’s Bible—My Normandy—Nancy Lee—Ninety and Nine 
—None Can Teil—Now Thank We All Our God—Never Say Fail—Oh, Could Our Thoughts—Oh, Take Me Back to 
Switzerland—Old Grimes—Old Rosin the Bow—Old Friends and Old Times—Once Again, O Blessed Time—O Sacred 
Head Once Wounded—Over the Mountain Wave—Over There—O Ye Tears—Praise to God—Pull Away, Brave Boys 
—Pleyel’s Hymn—Quiet, Lord, My Froward Heart—Red, Red Rose—Rejoice! Rejoice—Kock of Ages—Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep—Roll on, Silver Moon—Rise, Crowned with Light—Rosy Crown—Rosin the Bow—Row, Row, 
Cheerly Row—Russian Driver’s Song—Russian Hymn—Scarlet Sarafan—Scotland’s Burning—Sea Bird’s Song—See 
Where the Rising Sun—Shail We Meet Beyond the River—Shells of Ocean—Sileace—Si.ver Chimes—Smiling May Comes 
in Play—Slumber Song—Song of the Brook—Song of Seven—Sound Our Voices Long and Sweet—Speak Gently—Spring, 
Gentle Spring—Stars Trestles o’er Us—Steal Away—Styrian Land—Summer Days are Coming—Sweet and . ow— 
Sweet Song Bird—Switzer’s Song of Home—That Day the World Shall See—That Sweet Story of Old—The Chapel— 
The Cuckoo—The Echo—The Girl I Left Behind Me—The Long Weary Day—The Pearl that Worldlings Covet—The 
Meilow Horn—Then You'll Remember Me—Those Evening Bells—Three Children S| g—Thy Name was Once the 
Magic Spell—Time Doth Pass Away—’'lis Lone on the Waters—To the Praise of Truth—To Thy Pastures Fair and 
Lamne— Tenia, Russian Driver’s Song—True Love Can Ne’er Forget—Twickenham Ferry—Vesper Bell—Vesper Hymn 
—Viva L’ America—Wake, for the Night is Flying—Warren’s Address—We'd Better Bide a Wee—We Have Lived and 
Loved ‘Together—What is Home without a Mother—When Stars are in the Quiet Skies—When the Green Leaves—While 
the Days Are Going By—-While the Morning Bells are Ringing—When You and I were Young—Where are the Friends 
of My Youth—Whistle and Hoe—Why do Summer Roses Fade—Won’t You Tell Me Why, Robin? (With much general 
reading matter relating to Musi¢e—a distinctive feature.] No Leaf is turned to Complete any Song or Hymn. 


No. 1.—Paper, 40 Cts. ; Fine Kdition, $1.00. No. 2.—Paper, 50 Cts. ; Fine Edition, $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above works by mail, postage paid, to any part 
of the United States on receipt of price. 
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Swinton’s Word-Book—Spelling and Analysis. an cae 
Sanders’ Spellers. DRAWING. 
Swinton’s Readers—A new and highly popular se- | White’s Complete Course of Industrial Drawing. | 
ries, containing many original features. MUSIC. | 
The New Graded Readers. Loomis’ Progressive Course. | 
Sanders’ Union Readers. : SCIENCE. 
Sheldon’s Readers. Gray 8 Botany. 
Standard Supplementary Readers. Dana's Geology. 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader. Guyot . Physical Geogr aphy. 
DICTIONARIES. Eliot and Storer’s Chemistry. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. Wells’s Philosophy and Chemistry. 
MATHEMATICS. Cooley’s Philosophy and Chemistry. 
Robinson’s Progressive Course. Tenney’s Zoology. 
Robinson’s Shorter Course. Tenney’s Natural History of Animals. 
Fish’s Graded Course—An entirely new series in two THE MODERN LANGUAGES. 
books. Meritorious, attractive, and cheap. Languellier and Monsanto’s French Course—new. 
Felter’s Arithmetics. Monsanto and Languellier’s Spanish Course,—new. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Fasquelle’s French Course. 
Kerl’s Complete Course. Woodbury’s German Course. 
Wells's Shorter soot 35 Mantilla’s Spanish Readers. 
: RAPHY. Mantilla’s and Parley’s Historia Universal. 

Swinton’s Two-Book Series. CIVIL Sovannenters. 
Guyot’s Standard Series. Townsend's Analysis, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps. Townsend’s Shorter Course. 

*,*The only two American authors of school- books BOOK-KEEPING. 
who received gold medals at the Paris Exposition. Bryant and Stratton’s Standard Series. 

HISTORY. STATIONERY. 

Swinton’s Condensed History of the United States. All kinds of School Records. 
Swinton’s Outlines of Universal History. The Spencerian Steel Pens. 
Willson’s History of the United States. The Spencerian Writing Fluid. 
Willson’s Outlines of History. Perry & Co’s Steel Pens, etc., ete., etc. 












APPROVED 


> THX T-BOOKS< 


FOR 






Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges. 












Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. invite the attention of teachers and edu- | 
eationists to their list of publications, as comprising many new’and carefully-prepared | 
works, together with their well-known standard series in the several branches of study. 


* The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 











PENMANSHIP. 
' The Spencerian System of Writing—Copy beoks | 





SPELLING AND READING. 



































Descriptive circulars and catalogues giving special prices tor introduction will be sent | 
on application. Sample copies will be furnished to teachers for examination at nominal | 
prices. Correspondence is cordially solicited. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. | 
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Alcoholic Drinks and Narcotics. 


Adapted from ‘‘Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Human Physiology.”’ 
By J. DOORMAN STEELE, Ph. D. 


EDITED AND ENDORSED for the use of SCHOOLS (in accordance with the recent LEGISLATION upon this sub- 
ject) by the DEPARTMENT OF TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION of the W. C. T. U. of the UNITED 
STATES, under the direction of Mrs. MARY H. Hunr, Supt. 





This work contains all the excellent and popular features that have given Dr. Steele’s Physiology so 
wide a circulation; with carefully-prepared sections upon the Physiological Action of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Opiwm, etc. These are scattered through the book as each organ is treated. This subject is 
examined from a purely scientific stand-point, and represents the latest teachings at home and abroad. While 
there is no attempt to incorporate a temperance lecture in a school-book, yet the terrible effects of these 
“ Stimulants and Narcotics,’’ especially upon the young, are set forth all the more impressively, since the les- 
son is taught merely by the presentation of facts that lean toward no one’s prejudices, and admit of no 
| answer or escape. In this edition unusual space is given to the subject of Ventilation, which is now 
attracting so much attention throughout the country. Specimen copy, $1.00. 

Dr. Steele’s Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Science for Academies and Schools, includes: 
Chemistry ($1.00), Physics ($1.00), Astronomy ($1.00), Physiology ($1.00), Geology ($1.00), Zoology 
($1.00), Botany ($1.00), with a key to the whole series ($1.25). The cause of science has been greatly ben- 
efited by the general introduction of this series which are popular in tone, finely illustrated, and moderate in 
price. 


A REVOLUTION IN RHETORIC TEACHING. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


+» Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric. 3 


One Volume, 12 mo., pp. exl, 673. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 
. The main Principles developed under Conversation and Letter-Writing. 
. Full and Practical Treatment of these Important Subjects. 
. Under the Essay, Definite Direction for Original Composition. 
Under Oratory, Extempore Speech, Delivery, and Voice Culture. 
. Preliminary Treatment of The Sentence, from point of view strictly Rhetorical. 
The clearest exposition yet given of Punctuation. 
A Multitude of Illustrations, largely by Amusing Anecdotes. 
. All Import2znt Principles enforced by Practical Exercises. 
. Abundant Topical Analysis, with full Index and Glossary. 


As editor for ten years of The School Bulietin, and as author of ‘Common School Law,”’ “‘ Verbal Pitfalls,’’ ‘‘ Roderick 
Hume, the story of a New York Teacher,”’ etc., etc., Mr. Bardeen has won an acknowledged reputation for keen insight, pun- 
gent style, and apt illustration. These qualities are manifest upon every page of this volume, to which he has for a long time 
devoted his best energies ; and the book may be safely recommended, not only as the most comprehensive, but also as the most 
interesting treatise upon the subject. 

Specimen Copy sent to any teacher, post-paid, for examination, on receipt of $1.50. 


2 ON ANS by » 


>+ GRAMMARS. *< 


Clark’s Diagram Series of English Grammers, viz: Easy Lessons (25c.), Beginners’ 
Grammar (40c.), Normal Grammar (70c.), Analysis of the English Language (40c.), Grammatical Chart, ($3.75.) 
Sills’ Practical Lessons in English Grammay and Composition (60c.). 
Hinds’ Some Topics in English Grammar (60c.). 
Cobbett’s English Grammar (with notes) in a series of Letters to a boy of 15 
years (75c.). 
Jewell on Grammatical Diagrams (7 5c.). 


DECLAMATION AND ORATORY. 


Northend’s Chiid’s Speaker, 40c. Northend’s National Orator, 7 Oc. 
Northend’s Little Orator, £0c. Northend’s Entertaining Dialogues, 7 0c. 
Northend’s Young Declaimer, 50c. Oaktley’s Dialogues and Conversations, 60c. 
James’ Southern Selections for reading and oratory, $1.00. 

Raymond’s Patriotic Speaker, $1.20. 


*,* For Catalogue of the National series of School Books, comprising Text Books in every branch of 
study from the primer to a full college course, address the Publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


. P. FLINT, General Agent, iit errs om or + ‘ y 
1026 Arch St., Philadelphia. NEW YORK AN D CHICAGO. 
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APPROVED | 


+>THXT-BOOKS< 


FOR 


Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Colleges. 


Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. invite the attention of teachers and edu- 
cationists to their list of publications, as comprising many new and carefully-prepared | 
works, together with their well-known standard series in the several branches of study. 


The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 
SPELLING AND READING. PENMANSHIP. 
Swinton’s Word-Book—Spelling and Analysis. The Spencerian System of Writing—Copy books 
; and charts. | 
Sanders’ Spellers. DRAWING. 
Swinton’s Readers—A new and highly popular se White’s Complete Course of Industrial Drawing. 
ries, containing many origina) features. , MUSIC. 
The New Graded Readers. Loomis’ Progressive Course. 
Sanders’ Union Readers. ; SCIENCE. 
Sheldon’s Readers. ves sere ; 
Read ana’s Geology. 
re nig sameeren a ia Guyot’s Physical Geography. 
DICTIONARIES. Eliot and Storer’s Chemistry. ) 
Webster's Dictionaries. Wells’s Philosophy and Chemistry. ) 
MATHEMATICS. Cooley’s Philosophy and Chemistry. ) 
Robinson’s Progressive Course. Tenney’s Zoology. / 
Robinson’s Shorter Course. Tenney’s Natural History of Animals, 
| Fish’s Graded Course—An entirely new series in two THE MODERN LANGUAGES. 
books. Meritorious, attractive, and cheap. Languellier and Monsanto’s French Course—new. 
Felter’s Arithmetics. Monsanto and Languellier’s Spanish Course.—new. | 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Fasquelle’s French Course. 
Kerl’s Complete Course. Woodbury’s German Course. | 
Wells’s Shorter Course. Mantilla’s Spanish Readers. 
GEOGRAPHY. Mantilla’s and Parley’s Historia Universal. 
Swinton’s Two-Book Series. CIVIL GOVERNMENT. | 
Guyot's Standard Series. Townsend's Analysis. 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, Townsend's Shorter Course. | 
*,*The only two American authors of school-books BOOK-KEEPING. 
who received gold medals at the Paris Exposition. Bryant and Stratten’s Standard Series. 
HISTORY. STATIONERY. 
Swinton’s Condensed History of the United States. All kinds of School Records, 
Swinten’s Outlines of Universal History. The Spencerian Stee] Pens. 
Willson’s History of the Jnited States. The Spencerian Writing Fluid. 
Willson’s Outlines of History. Perry & Co’s Steel Pens, etc., etc., etc. 
| 


Descriptive circulars and catalogues giving special prices for introduction wiitibe sent 
on application. Sample copies will be furnished to teachers for examination at nominal 
prices. Correspondence 1s cordially solicited. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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